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The Royal Society of Literature was founded 
by Royal Charter, granted in the year 1825 by 
His Majesty King George IV., for the purpose 
of promoting Literature in its more important 
branches, with a special attention to the improve¬ 
ment of the English Language. 

The plan proposed for effecting this object, in¬ 
cluded—1. The reading at the Society’s meetings 
and the publication in its Transactions, of papers 
on History, Philosophy, Poetry, Philology, and the 
Fine Arts:—2. The adjudication of honorary re¬ 
wards for works of great literary merit, and for 
important discoveries in literature :—3. The pub¬ 
lication of inedited remains of ancient literature, 
and of such works as may be of great intrinsic 
value, but not of that popular character which 
readily commands the attention of publishers. 
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In furtherance of the first portion of this plan, 
the Council of the Society has already published 
six parts, making three volumes in quarto, of its 
Transactions, and a fourth volume in octavo, the 
first of a new series, comprising researches into 
the origin of different languages, elucidations of 
ancient monuments, as medals, vases, and statues, 
disquisitions on points of ancient geography, 
classical history, and arclimology in general,— 
speculations on the bieroglyphical language of 
Egypt, the chronology of its several royal dynas¬ 
ties, and the age of its most celebrated monu¬ 
ments,—the illustration of (ireek and Latin inscrip¬ 
tions, with other subjects relating to the history 
and developeinent of the human intellect. A fifth 
volume is in the press, and nearly ready for pub¬ 
lication. 

The second division of the Society’s plan has 
likewise been to some extent carried into effect. 
Two gold medals, placed at their disposal by its 
Royal founder, were annually awarded by the 
Council during His Majesty’s life, viz.:— 
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1824, to 

1825, to 

1826, to 

1827, to 

1828, to 

1829, to 

1830, to 


j W. Mitford, Esq. 

( Monsignor Angelo Mai. 

| James Rennei.l, Esq. F.R.S. 

( Charles Wilkins, Esq. LL.D. 

( PltOFF-SROn ScHWEIGIIJEUSER. 

( Dugalp Stf.wart, Esq. F.R.S. 

( Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

( Robert Soi they. Esq. 

( Tiie Rf.v. George Crabbk, M.A. 

I The Venerable Archdeacon Coxe. 
j Wm. Rosco r. Esq. LL.D. 

) Lf. Baron Antoine Isaac Sii.vestrk de Sacy. 
( Washington Irving, Esq. 

^ Henry IIallam, Esq. F.R.S. 


This part of the plan was unfortunately sus¬ 
pended by the demise of His Majesty King George 
the Fourth, without any provision having been 
made for the continuance of the Royal bounty. 

In the third department of its operations, the 
Society has likewise been hitherto restrained by 
the limited extent of its funds. It has neverthe¬ 
less continued, in a second volume of sixty folio 
plates, the publication of hieroglyphics, begun by 
the Egyptian Society, under the editorship of the 
late learned Dr. Thomas Young. The liberality of 
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some of its members has further enabled the 
Council to engage in the present undertaking; 
and they have lately become entitled, in aid of 
this department of their labours, to the sum of 
5,000J., bequeathed to the Society by the late Rev. 
Dr. George Richards, one of its original promoters 
and most zealous friends. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Th* literary history of the Anglo-Norman period is, on 
the whole, less in need of an Introductory Essay than 
that of the Anglo-Saxons, for it not only includes a much 
shorter space of time, and is of a less varied character, 
but a smaller proportion of its writings are anonymous, 
so that it is tolerably complete in the description of 
the works of each successive author. Very little of the 
popular literature of this period has come down to us; 
and it is probable that it was not very extensive, or, at 
least, that the larger portion was never committed to writ¬ 
ing. It was an age of oppression and violence, during 
which the greater part of the population of England was 
reduced to a state of extreme misery and ignorance. We 
have seen, in the former volume of the present work, how, 
towards the latter end of the Saxon period, learning, that 
is, the study of Latin literature, was sinking into neglect in 
this island, and how knowledge of every kind was then 
spreading abroad in works written only in the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue. The use of this latter language, in writing, was 
almost abolished after the invasion of the Normans. It was 
only preserved in the continuation for a time of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, and in some productions, mostly of a 
religious or moral character, for which we are probably 
indebted to the few Anglo-Saxon monks who were per¬ 
mitted to retain their places in our monasteries. Towards 
the end of this period, the native literature begins again 
to make its appearance. At this time the Anglo-Norman 

b 
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language bad taken the place of the older Saxon; and we 
may properly divide the literature of the whole period into 
the two classes of Anglo-Latin and Anglo-Nonhan. 

§ I.— Anglo-Latin Literature. 

At the period of the Norman invasion of England, a 
great intellectual movement had commenced in the schools 
on the continent. This showed itself in an increasing 
study of the ancient writers of Home, and a consequent 
improvement in literary taste and style. Latin composi¬ 
tion was cultivated nowhere with greater success than in 
the schools of Normandy 5 and some of the most distin¬ 
guished ornaments of those schools were brought over 
into our island by the Conqueror. From that moment 
the Anglo-Latin writers took a position in the literature 
of Europe which they had long lost, or which, more truly} 
they had never held before; for the Latinity of the early 
Saxon writers is tame and incorrect when compared with 
that of the scholars of Lanfranc and Anselm. It was, 
however, essentially owing to the importation of learned 
men; for, during the first half of the Anglo-Norman period, 
the distinguished Latin writers in our island were, with 
very few exceptions, foreigners who were brought over by 
the Norman monarclis to be the dignitaries of the English 
church. The earlier Anglo-Norman scholars were almost 
entirely theologians, and the epigrams of Godfrey of Win¬ 
chester stand alone amid a mass of writings which, with 
the exception of some valuable letters, and a few' historical 
tracts, have little interest at the present day. 

The great developement of the scholastic system on the 
continent, and the intellectual agitation to which it gave 
birth, had a visible influence on the literature of our island, 
although it appears that, perhaps from the greater extent 
of our political troubles, the disputes of the scholastic 
philosophers were not much encouraged here. Although 
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the schools at Oxford and Cambridge existed in the earlier 
part of the twelfth century, they seem to have had little 
influence during the whole Norman period, and were looked 
upon only as introductory to the universities of France. 
Thither flocked most of our native scholars; and English¬ 
men, such as Athelard, Robert de Retines, Robert de Me- 
lun, Daniel de Merlai, John of Salisbury, &c., became the 
most distinguished ornaments of the continental schools. 

The Latin of the earlier writers is characterized by con¬ 
siderable vigour of style, arising from clearness and simpli¬ 
city of diction, which subsequently gave way to an affecta¬ 
tion of florid ornament which made the style of the later 
writers very confused and often unintelligible. We meet 
with good Latin poetry throughout the twelfth century; the 
writings of Laurence of Durham, Henry of Huntingdon, 
John of Salisbury, John de Hauteville, Nigellus Wireker, 
Alexander Neckam, and others, contain passages of great 
beauty, and almost classic elegance; whilst a new style of 
Latin versification, in which rhymes took the place of the 
ancient metres, beginning with Hilarius, and brought 
to perfection in the satirical poems attributed to Walter 
Mapes, possesses a certain energy and sprightliness which is 
not without considerable attraction. This class of poetry 
became extremely popular, and continued to exist in its 
original vigour long after the style of the more serious 
Latin writers^ had become hopelessly debased. Indeed, 
the period at which it appears to have flourished most was 
the middle of the thirteenth century, under the troubled 
reign of Henry III. It may be observed that poetry in 
general was peculiarly the literature of the schools, and of 
the secular clergy; and much of that of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries is distinguished by its hostility to 
monachism. 

By far the most important class of Latin writers during 
the twelfth century was that of historians. At firtf their 

b 1 
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works were mere dry chronicles of events, like the remains 
of Florence of Worcester and Turgot. Eadmer’s historical 
works may be considered in some degree as political trea¬ 
tises, their object being to commemorate and defend the 
conduct of his friend and patron Anselm. Ordericus Vitalis 
first made history the object of laborious research, but his 
work wants system and arrangement. William of Malms- 
hury is the most elegant of our medieval historians; and 
after bis time several of his countrymen, such as Giraldus 
Cnn.brensis and William of Newbury, attempted with suc¬ 
cess to raise the character of the historian above that of the 
mere chronicler. We can only look upon Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth as a writer of romance. It was in these histories that 
the Latin style of the schools became most rapidly debased, 
partly because the authors were in many cases monks and 
not schoolmen, and partly because they had to deal with 
matters of private life, in which they were obliged to in¬ 
troduce a barbarous phraseology. This becomes more ap¬ 
parent towards the beginning of the thirteenth century; 
and such writing as that of Jocelin de Brakelonde presents 
a strange contest to the style of John of Salisbury and 
Giraldus Cambrensis. Very little Latin piosc that is to¬ 
lerable was written after the middle of the thirteenth een- 
tury. Norman and English had then, to a certain degree, 
driven the Latin out of the field, or at least had thrown it 
into the bands of a school of heavy theologians. 

The scholastic writers of the twelfth century appear to 
have prided themselves on their epistolary style, and many 
very important volumes of letters, collected and pub¬ 
lished by them or by their disciples, have been preserved. 
These are among the most valuable illustrations of the 
public and private history of the age to which they be¬ 
long. They begin with those of Lanfranc and Anselm, 
and beepme very numerous in the reign of Henry II. 
Those of Becket and his friends, as 1 well as those of his 
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opponent Gilbert Foliot (which are preparing for publica¬ 
tion by Dr. Giles), were evidently published from political 
motives. Among the most valuable, and, in a literary 
point of view, the most interesting, we must place those 
of John of Salisbury and Peter of Blois, which make us 
intimate not only with the political, but with the scholas¬ 
tics!, history of the latter half of the twelfth century. 


§ II.— Anglo-Norman Literature. 


When the Normans entered England, although but a 
century and a half had elapsed since their settlement in 
France, they had entirely lost the language they had brought 
with them from the North, and had long adopted that of 
the people whom they had conquered, one of the dialects 
derived from the ancient Latin, called, from their origin, 
lingua Roman a, or latiguc Romune, which has in the sequel 
been moulded down into tiie modern French. As early 
even as the time of the second of the Norman dukes, 
William I., only a few years after the death of Rollo, we 
are told by Dudo de St. Quentin, that, tl'.e duke was 
obliged to send his son to Baycux to learn the Danish 
tongue, as the lungiie Ron.ane was almost the only tongue 
spoken at Rouen, then the ch ef seat of the power of 
the Northmen in France.* Benoit de St. Maure, para¬ 
phrasing Dudo in his History of the Dukes of Normandy, 
speaks still more strongly,— 


Si & Roem le fn* carder 
E norir gairea longueraeut, 

II ne saura purler nrient 
Daneis; kar nvl we /’« parole. 
Si veil k’il scit k tele escole. 


If I cause him to be kept at Rouen 
And nourished very long, 

Hr Mill not know how to talk at all 
Danish; for no one speaks it there. 
It is very well that he be at such a 
school, 


* Quoniam quidem Kotomageosu civitas Roman* potius quam Dacitta 
utitur doqutnlia, et Bajorassensis fruitur frequents us Dociaca lingua quatn 
Romans, Dudo, lib. iii. p. 112. 
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One ii Daneia tube purler; 

Ci n» taunt rim fort Bommz : 
Mate h Baiuea en a tanz 
Qui ue aarent ei Daneia non. 


That he may know how to talk to 
the Danes; 

Here they know nothingbnt Roman;; 
But at Bayeux there are many 
Who know nothing bnt Danish. 


We learn from another source, that at the council of 
Mouson-sur-Meuse in 995 , the bishop of Verdun spoke 
in French.* It is probable that, with their language, the 
Normans had lost most of their national traditions and 
poetry; for the literature of Normandy, when it first be¬ 
comes known to us, is, in this respect, purely French. 

The popular literature of the Normans in France and 
England previous to the twelfth century is totally unknown 
to us. The poet Taillefer is said to have repeated one of 
the songs of his native country at the battle of Hastings; 
but this rests on authority not earlier than the middle of 
that century, and it is doubtful whether the song attri¬ 
buted to him related to Hollo, the founder of the Norman 
dynasty in France, or to Roland the celebrated hero of 
French romance. There does not appear to be any monu¬ 
ment of the language earlier than the year 1100.+ 

However, as most of the popular literature of this period 
was confined to the jongleurs, who were at the same 
time authors and minstrels, and as it was probably sel¬ 
dom or never committed to writing, we have no difficulty 
in accounting for its loss. Wc know that there were 
jongleurs in Normandy at an early period, and that they 
followed their patrons into England. But we only become 
acquainted with their compositions at a later period. 

In literature, the Anglo-Norman language first makes 
its appearance in poems of a religious and serious charac- 

* Harduini Condi, tom. Ti. p. 734. 

t The Abbe de la Rue, Eaaaie Hiaturiquea, tom. i, pp. It, hi, has auppoaed 
that an epitaph in French on Frodoard, which be there printa, la contem¬ 
porary with thr death of that historian, which oocuiredin ; but it ia 
clearly of a much more recent date. 
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ter; and it seems to have first found a distinguished patron 
in Adelaide of Louvaine, queen of Henry I. The patron¬ 
age of this lady was bestowed not only on Philip de Tliaun, 
who dedicated to her his metrical Bestiary, but also on 
an anonymous Irouvere, or poet, apparently a Benedictine 
monk, who composed the legend of St. Brandan in Anglo- 
Norman verse. This latter poem, if we may venture to 
give it such a name, opens with the following lines :*— 


Donna Aaliz 1 a reine, 

Par qui valdrat lei divine, 

Par qui creistrat lei de lerre, 

E remandrat tante guerre 
Por les armes llenu lu rei, 

E par le cunseil qui ert eu tci, 

Salvet tei mi! e mil fei* 

Li aportoilea dinz Benediz. 

Que comandas, 50 Rd enpris, 

En tetre mis e en Romanz, 

E si cum fud li icons cumins, 

De saint Brendan ie bon abeth ; 

Mais ru P defent, ne seit gabeth. 

Quant dit que set e fait que peot, 

I tel servant blasnier n'esteot ; 
Mais si qui peot e ne voile, 

Dreiz eat que oil mult se doile. 


The lady Alice the queen, 

Through whom the divine law will 
flourish, 

Through whom the law of the land 
a ill inn ease. 

And so great war will be pacified 
Through the arms of Henry the king. 
And through the counsel which will 
be in thee, 

The nope dan Benedict 
Sulute thee 1 thousand and a thou¬ 
sand times. 

What jou commanded, I hare under¬ 
taken, 

Have put in writing and in Ro¬ 
mans, 

As it was thy command, 

[The life] of St. Brandan the good 
abbot; 

Moreover yon forbade that it should 
be done disrespectfully. 

When any one has said what be 
knows and done what he can, 

We should not blame such a servant; 
But he who can and will not, 

It is right that he should have much 
grief. 


There is, however, none of the spirit or poetry of the 
jongleur in these pieces, and it is quite evident that their 
only object was to make the subjects on which they treated 
familiar to those who wqre not acquainted with the Latin 


* It ii preserved la M8. Cotton. Veepu. B. x. 
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language; and they were written in verse as an aid to the 
memory, and perhaps also with the hope that the religious 
legends of the monks might thus take the place of the 
profane songs of the secular poets. We find during the 
twelfth century much anonymous verse in Anglo-Norman 
on pious and legendary subjects. A metrical collec¬ 
tion of Miracles of the Virgin in a manuscript in the 
British Museum (MS. Egerton, No. 612), written either 
at.the end of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth 
century, appears to have been composed at an earlier 
date. The author, whose name was William, tells us that 
his contemporaries were too much attached to poetry which 
treated on love, and battles, and “ other adventures,” al¬ 
though he confesses that there was something to be learnt 
from such subjects as these.— 


Li home de jolifte, 

Ki tant aiment lur volente, 

Amrrcient mill autre escrit 
Ke cuntast amerus delit, 

U bataille, u altrc aveuture, 

En tela eacriz mettent lur cure. 

Tea eacriz ne aunt A defendre, 

Kar grant aeua i poet I’en apreudre 

De curtesie e de aaveir. 

MS. Eg. A'o. 


Men of pleaaure. 

Who lore ro much their will, 

Would like better tome other writing 
Which told of lore. 

Or battle, or other adventure; 

In such "Tiling, they place their 
care. 

Such writings arr not to be forbidden. 
For we may learn from them gieat 
knowledge 

Of courtesy aud wisdom. 

61 a, fol 9, r*. 


However, he says that they ought not to hold poems of 
this kind in so much esteem as to neglect more pious sub¬ 
jects, such as the miracles of the Virgin, and of the other 
saints. Even in the reign of Stephen, when the works 
of the trouvhres became much more numerous, they 
are chiefly of a religious character, and their authors were 
generally monks. We must, however, be understood as 
speaking of the written literature of the day j for there 
can be no doubt that a great body of the medieval romances 
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were in existence at this period, of which we have an ex¬ 
ample in the noble chanson de Roland , by the trouvbre 
Turold, of which an early manuscript in the Anglo-Nor¬ 
man dialect has been preserved. 

Most of this religious and serious poetry consisted in 
mere translations or paraphrases from the Latin, and the 
writers make no further pretension. We have a few trans¬ 
lations in prose which appear to belong to the earliest pe¬ 
riod of Anglo-Norman literary history. One of the oldest 
of these is a version of the Psalms, which is found in seve¬ 
ral manuscripts in England. The first Psalm, taken from 
a copy in the British Museum (MS. Cotton. Nero C. vi.), 
will furnish an example of Anglo-Norman prose probably 
of the reign of Henry I. 


Beoimr£ barun chi ne slat el cun- 
seil des feluns, et en la veie ties pec- 
hears ne stout, et en la chaere tie 
pestilence nc Mnt. 

Mais en la lei tie nostre neignor la 
volunted, e en la hue lri purpenscrat 
par jurn e par uuit. 

E iert ensemcnt cumc le fust qued 
et de juste lev decurs des ewes, ki 
dunrat sun froit en son tens. 

E sa faille ne decurrat, e tutes les 
coses que il unques ferad serunt fait 
prospres. 

Nient eissi li felun, nicut eissi, 
mais easement cume la puldre que 
li vena getet do la face de terre. 

En pur iqo ne surdent li felun en 
juise, ne li pecbeor el couscil des 
dreituriera. 

^ar nostre sire cunuist la >cie des 
jostes, e l’eire des feluns perirat, 


Blessed is the man that walketh 
not in the counsel of the ungodly, 
and st&ndeth not in the way of sin¬ 
ners, nor sitteth in the seat of the 
scornful. 

But his delight is in the law of our 
Lord: and in this law doth he medi¬ 
tate day and night. 

And he shall be like a tree planted 
by the rivers of water, that bringeth 
forth his fruit in his season. His leaf 
also shall not wither, and whatsoever 
he doeth shall prosper. 

The ungodly are not so: but ere 
like the chaff which the wind driveth 
away. 

Therefore the ungodly shall not 
stand in the judgement, nor sinners 
in the congregation of the righteous. 

For the Lord knoweth the way of 
the righteous: but the way of the 
ungodly shall perish. 


In a fine manuscript of the first half of the twelfth 
century, in Trinity College, Cambridge, the Anglo-Norman 
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version of the Psalms is given as an interlinear gloss. A 
translation of the four books of Kings, evidently in Anglo- 
Norman, has been printed in Paris, under the editorial 
care of M. Le Rous de Lincy, from a manuscript pre¬ 
served at Paris, but probably written in England also in 
the first half of the twelfth century. The following extract 
will serve for comparison with the preceding example of 
the Anglo-Norman of the Psalms:— 


Samuel iaai le fist. Revint &1 
pople, et si lur dit: 

Rei m’avez demanded. Deus l’ad 
oi| si l'ad granted ; maia aur vns 
tele eeignurie aura que voz fiz k sun 
plaisir prendre: des uns en frad che- 
valers, des altres curlieus devant sun 
charrei; 

Des uns en frad ses prevoz e cu- 
nestables, des altres vileins pur as 
terre arer, e pur ses blez seer, e pur 
ses armes forgier, e ses rurres a- 
greier. 

E voz filles, les ones frunt les 
uignemenz, les altres le mangier; 
les altres erent al pestria. 

Voz champs, voz bones vignes, voe 
Olivers, toldra e k ses serfs les durra* 

Voz blez, les fruiz des vignes, il 
les dismera; as ses serjanz il les 
durrad. 

Voz serfz, voz anceles, le ealite 
bacbelerie prendre, e & sun servise 
les metre. 

De vostre pecunle frad sun plaisir; 
serfs serrez, si 1 * vug estuverad suffrir. 

Lores crierez k Deu merci, mais 
Q ne ms deignered oir, pur <30 que 
tin demands* rei, e degetez lui e 
mei. 


And he [Samuel] said. This will 
be the manner of the king that shall 
reign over you: he will take your 
sons, and appoint them for himself, 
for his chariots, and to be his horse* 
men; and some shall run before his 
chariots. 

And lie will appoint him captains 
over thousands, and captains over 
fifties; and will set them to ear his 
ground, and to reap his harvest, and 
to make his instruments of war, and 
instruments of his chariots. 

And he will take your daughters 
to be confectionaries,and to be cooks, 
and to be bakei h. 

And he w ill take your fields and 
your vineyards, and your oliveyards. 
even the heat of thr m, and give them 
to his servants. 

And he will take the tenth of your 
seed, and of your vineyards, and give 
to his officers, and to bis servant*. 

And he will tAke yonr men'Ser¬ 
vants, and your maid-servants, and 
your goodliest young men, and your 
asses, and put them to his work. 

He will take the tenth of your 
sheep : and ye shall be his servants, 

And ye shall cry out in that flay 
because of your king which ye shall 
have chosen you: and the Lord will 
not hear you in that day. 
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Among other translations, we may mention that of the 
laws of William the Conqueror, which, although not pre¬ 
served in any very early manuscript, appears to be in the 
language of the twelfth century, as the following passage 
will show:— 


De entremeins aveir; k'ii voldrat 
clamer emblet, e il volge doner wage 
e trover plege k persuir soun apcl, 
dune l'estuvcrad kcelui qui l’auverad 
eatre-meins iiomer Mount guarant, si 
il Tad ; e s'il ne l’ad, dace nomerad 
souq heimelborh e cee tefetimoinea, e 
ait les k jur e a terme, s’il lea ad u 
s’il les pot aver. E li enterceur 
liveriad en gnage sei slste mein ; e 
li altre le mettrad en la main soun 
warant u k heimelborh, lequel qu’il 
averad. E s’il n'ad guarant ne heim¬ 
elborh e il ait testimonies, que il 
l’acbatad al roarchiet li rei, a qu’il ne 
set soun warant ne le plege vif ne 
mort, yeo jurad od ses testimoinea 
par plcin sermeut; si perdra soun 
chatel; pi il testiinoinent que il lieiin- 
elborh en prist, o s'il ne pot aveir 
gnarant ne testhnoine que il heim- 
elborh en prist, e s'il ne pot aveir 
guarant ne testimoine, si perdrad e 
puraoldrad ; pert aa werre vers soun 
seignur; <;o eat en Merchenelae. E 
en Deneiae e en Wcstsexcnrlae ue 
vocherad mie soun seignour warant, 
iqeo que seit mis en gaage; e en 
Danelae mettre en vele main d’issi 
Ik que il se derained, e s'il pot prover 
qne qeo soil de sa unrture par treis 
parts soun vigned, se U averad de- 
raignet. 


Of possession of live-stock; if any 
one shall claim it as stolen, and he 
will give pledge and find sureties for 
pursuing bis claim, then it will be¬ 
hove him who shall have it in bia 
possession to name his warrant, if be 
have one; and if he has not one, 
then he shall name his 4 heimelborh* 
(title of possession) and witnesses, 
and have them at day and term, (f 
he has them or if be can have them. 
And the claimant shall give m pledge 
himself and five others; and the other 
shall pnt it in the hand of his warrant, 
or to the heimelborh, whichever 
he may have. And if he haf no 
warrant or heimelborh, and he has 
witnesses that he bought it in the 
king's market, and he does not know 
his warrant or bis pledge, alive or 
dead, he shall swear that with his 
witoe8ses by full oath ; and he shall 
lose the goods; if they witness that 
be took heimelborh of it, and if he 
cannot have warrant or witness that 
he took heimelborh of it, he shall 
lose it and pay a fine; he loses his 
• were * (head-money,) towards his 
lord ; this is in Mercian-law. And 
in Danish-law and Westsaxoo law 
he shall not give his lord hi$ warrant 
before the claimant be put in pledge ; 
and in Danish-law they will pnt the 
property in the hand of a neutral 
until he be cleared, and if be can 
prove that it be of his breeding by 
three parts of his * visnet,' he shall 
be acquitted. 
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The only known English writers of Anglo-Norman 
prose are Walter Mapes, Robert de Borrow, and Luces de 
Gast, the authors of some of the most popular romances 
of the cycle of the Round Table. An example of Mapes’s 
style is given at p. 305 of the present volume; it will be 
seen that the language had changed considerably from that 
of the earlier translations of the Psalms and books of 
Kings, but the variety of manuscripts of the work from 
which it is taken renders it impossible to say which of 
them represents most faithfully the language in which 
Mapes wrote. 

In the reign of Stephen there arose n new class of (rov- 
Dires, who took their subjects from national history. 
Gaimar translated Geoffrey of Monmouth into Anglo-Nor¬ 
man verse, and added to it a history of the Saxon kings, in 
which wc first meet with the romance of Ifaveloc ; and a 
writer named David, whose work is lost, wrote a history 
of Che reign of Henry I. in the same form. Under Henry 
II. the writers of this class become more numerous. Wace 
again translated Geoffrey of Monmouth, and wrote a metri¬ 
cal history of Normandy. His rival Benoit de St. Maure 
wrote a much more diffuse, but less poetical, history of 
the Norman dukes. Jordan Fantosme wrote a history of 
one of Henry the Second’s wars, in which he had himself 
been present. Guernes du Pont de St. Maxenee wrote 
the life of Thomas Becket. These are the only Anglo- 
Norman poets whom we know to have flourished during 
the reign of Henry II. Wace and Benoit have more spirit 
than the monkish writers of legends and miracles; but, 
with the exception of a few passages here and there, their 
poems are very flat and dull. Jordan Fantosme and Guernes 
are more vigorous. 

A new era of Anglo-Norman literature opens with the 
reign of Richard I. The lion-hearted King prided himself 
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on his poetic talents, and he was the patron of jongleurs 
and trouvferes, whose works, as far as we are now acquainted 
with them, become more numerous at this period. Some 
of them, such as Bozun, Herman, Simon du Fresne, and 
William the Clerk, still devoted themselves to religious 
and moral subjects. These writers were not properly min¬ 
strels ; they did not recite their own works, but committed 
them to writing, which is the cause of their being pre¬ 
served in early manuscripts. They were monks ; and some 
of them appear to have embraced the monastic life after 
liaving been professed poets, and to have made atone¬ 
ment for the profane productions of their earlier years by 
dedicating their talents to sacred subjects. Several of 
the writers of metrical legends allude to their own pro¬ 
fane poems, which have since perished, because at this pe¬ 
riod the clergy alone committed their works to writing. 
Thus William the Clerk tells us in a religious poem:— 


GuilIttwme,anH clers qui fu Norman?, 

Qni veisifia rn Romans, 

Fables et contffa wdeit dire, 

Kn foie ef en >aine initiie 
Pecha t-o\euf, Diu» li puidoot t 


William, a cltrk who was of Nor¬ 
mandy, 

Who wrote ver>eu in Romans, 

Used to tell fables and tales, 

In foolish and Tam matter 
He binned often, may God forgive 
him 1 


Many of the metrical romances were preserved orally 
by successive jongleurs, and when committed to writing 
they differed much from the. original copy. This is the 
reason that different manuscripts of the earlier romances, 
taken down from the recital of different persons, vary so 
much iroin one another, as in the case of the Chanson de 
Roland. 

A few romances, by kuown writers of the reigns of 
Richard and of John, such as William the Clerk (just men¬ 
tioned), Hugh de Rutland, Thomas, and Philip de Reimes, 
as well as some songs of this period, are still preserved. 
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It is probable tbat some of the anonymous productions 
found in manuscripts of the thirteenth century also be¬ 
long to the same date, but of this we cannot speak with 
any degree of certainty. 

It will be seen by this brief review of the literature of 
the Anglo-Norman language during the twelfth century, 
that, until the close of the century, it has no great attrac¬ 
tions, beyond a few historical productions which might as 
well have been written in Latin, and one or two metrical ro¬ 
mances. These productions arc most valuable in a philo¬ 
logical point of view, because they give us the forms of 
the language at particular and well ascertained dates. This 
language, in England, appears to have gone through less 
rapid changes than on the Continent; and early in the 
thirteenth century it affords a means of comparison which 
we should not otherwise have possessed. In literature, 
this period can only be looked upon as an introduction 
to the history of French poetry in England and on the 
Continent in the thirteenth century, when its field be¬ 
came extensive, rich, and varied. The Latin writers of 
the twelfth century contain many allusions to the exist¬ 
ence of the jongleurs and trouveres, but it was not till tlie 
thirteenth century tbat their compositions were preserved 
in writing: And then their history in England becomes 
more complicated, because a more purely national literature 
was springing up, in which the other was gradually merged. 

It would be in vain to attempt a history of English 
literature in the twelfth century, because everything con¬ 
nected with it is vague and uncertain. The proverbs of 
Alfred, in semi-Saxon verse, still preserved, existed in 
the time of Ailred of Rievaux, who mentions them.* A 
Bestiary, written in much the same style and language. 


* See (tie Biog. Brit. Literarie, Anglo-Saxon Period, p 3.46. 
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may probably bte of the same date.* A version of the 
popular metrical dialogue or debate between the body and 
the soul has also been found, with a modernization of 
Alfric’s Grammar, in a manuscript of the twelfth century. 
A translation into early English, or semi-Saxon, of the 
“ Rule of Nuns” of Simon de Ghent, which is preserved in 
several manuscripts, and a few collections of English 
sermons, belong certainly to a period not later than the 
beginning of the thirteenth century.f These productions, 
of no great importance in themselves, joined with the 
larger works of Orm and Layamon, and the elegant poem 
on the Owl and the Nightingale by Nicholas de Guild¬ 
ford, serve to connect the Saxon of the Chronicle with 
the English literature of the thirteenth century. 

* Both nre printed iu the Reliquiae Antique. 

t Specimen* of all these will he found in the Reliquis Antiqum. 
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ANGLO-NORMAN PERIOD. 


SECTION l.—'T he Latter Half of the Eleventh Century. 

LANFRANC. 

Lanfranc stands justly at the head of the Anglo- 
Norman period of our literary history, not only for the 
high position which he held in the state under William 
the Conqueror, but because he may be considered the 
father of Latin literature in England during the ages 
which followed.* He was a native of Lombardy, his 
parents being of senatorial rank in the city of Pavia,t and 
was born about the year 10054 Although from his child¬ 
hood Lanfranc was destined to the bar, his thirst for 
learning was displayed at an early age, and, after exhaust¬ 
ing the means of instruction in his native city, he left it 
to visit the more famous universities of Italy. Having 
made himself master of all the sciences then taught,§ 
he returned to Pavia, and practised as a pleader in the 

* There is a life of Lanfranc, said to be written by hi* disciple Milo 
Crispin, cantor of Bee, shortly after his death, and printed in the 
edition of his collected works. The other authorities of moat importance 
are, Orderic. Vital, lib. It. p. 209, W. Malmsb. de Pontif. lib. i. p, 205, et 
aeq. and William of Jnmidgee. 

f Pater ejua de ordine illorum qui jura et leges civitatii asserrabant fait. 
Vita Lanfranci, c. 1. William of Malmsbury says only, Is gente Longo- 
bardus, non adeo abject* et obscura progenie oriundua erst. De Ceat. 
Pontif. lib. i. p. 205. 

| Hilt, Lit. de France, to), viii. p. 200, 

t Ubi plurimo tempore demoratus, omni icientia neculari perfects im- 
butns rediit. Vita Lanfr. c. 1. 

VOL, If. B 
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court with great success. But the ambition which dis¬ 
tinguished Lanfranc through life, and which was ill con¬ 
cealed by the outward modesty and self-restraint which 
his biographers ascribe to him, led him to desert the 
profession of the law for one which offered higher distinc¬ 
tions ; he crossed the Alps, passed through France into 
Normandy, and opened a school at Avranches. This 
occurred subsequently to 1035, for Normandy was then 
governed by duke William. 

Lanfranc possessed in an eminent degree the qualities 
requisite for shining as a teacher, particularly at a period 
when in Normandy learning was in a very low condi¬ 
tion. He had already obtained an extensive reputation 
for his great proficiency in the liberal sciences. He 
was, moreover, eloquent in an extraordinary degree; * 
and the school of Avranches was soon crowded with 
scholars. In a short time the clergy of Normandy, who 
had previously been celebrated only for their want of 
education, became distinguished for the excellence of their 
Latinity. When Lanfranc’s reputation as a teacher had 
become established, a new field opened itself to his 
ambition. He was as yet but a layman, and could aspire 
to no further dignity than that of the schools; the church 
was to him the only road to higher honours and power, 
and the way in which he entered it was a proof of his 
political talent. He suddenly disappeared from Avranches, 
without giving any intimation of the reason of his de¬ 
parture, or the direction he had taken. At that period 
there existed a small house of monks at Bee, which had 
been brought together by their unlettered abbot Herluin, 
and whose poverty obliged them to provide by manual 
labour the common necessaries of life. Hither the teacher 

* Torronte facundia apposite diceado senes superarit. Order. Vital, 
p. 809. 
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of Avranches bent his steps: he found the abbot Herhrin 
occupied in the humblest domestic duties, but he was 
not deterred from entering himself as a member of the 
brotherhood. This occurred in 1042. He remained here 
in the strictest privacy during three years, at the end of 
which period, having been elected to the office of prior, 
he suddenly reopened his school in the then small abbey 
of Bee.* At a later period Lanfranc’s disciples spread 
abroad a story relating to this important step in his life, 
whioh was probably intended to enforce their prejudices 
against the secular learning which was then gaining ground. 
They said that he was on the way from Avranches to 
Rouen, whither he intended to remove his school, when, 
in passing the woods on the banks of the river ‘ Risla,’ he 
was attacked by robbers, plundered, and bound to a tree, 
his face covered with his capuce. Without any hope of 
being released in this solitary spot, Lanfranc turned his 
thoughts to Him who only had the power to assist him, 
but he found that, amid his multifarious studies, he had 
neglected to commit to memory the forms of prayer 
enjoined by the church (debitas laudes Domino). In this 
dilemma he was seized with bitter compunction, and 
made a vow that, if he escaped with his life, he would 
turn himself entirely to theological studies and pious 
exercises.f The following morning he was released by 
some passengers who accidentally came to the spot, and, 
inquiring for the poorest monastic establishment in the 
neighbourhood, he was directed to Bee. 

Three years' fasting had rather increased than dulled 

* Vita Lanfr. ca. 1, ?. Orderic. Vital, p. 210. W. Malmsb. de Pontif, p. 205. 

1* Et converauB ad Dominutn, Domine Deua, ait, t&ntum tempos in dis- 
cendo expend}, et corpus et animum in studiis literarum attrivl, et adhuc 
quomodo te debeam orare atque laudia officia tibi peraolvere non didici. 
Libera me de hac tribulatione, et ego, te auxtliaiiU, sic vitam meant com* 
gare et initituerecnrabo, ut tibi aerrire valeam et aciam. Vita Lanfranci, «?. 1. 
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the growing appetite for learning, and no sooner wan 
Lanfranc’s reappearance publicly known, than he was 
surrounded by multitudes of scholars. The glory of the 
sch ool of Bee soon surpassed that of Avranches.* Lan¬ 
franc pretended that his only object in teaching was to 
relieve the poverty of his monastery; but, in his pride of 
superior learning, he even showed his contempt for the 
ignorance of his brethren, and when, with the riches 
amassed from the liberality of his scholars and their 
friends, he proposed to pull down the old lodgings of the 
monks, and build a magnificent monastery in its place, 
his proposal shocked the humility of abbot Hcrluin. 
But he overcame Herluin’s scruples by the same craftiness 
which he appears to have shown on several other occa¬ 
sions ; in the midst of their debates on tbc subject, tbc 
old presbytery suddenly fell to the ground, the abbot was 
convinced that it was an intimation from heaven of the 
approval of Lanfrane’s designs, and the foundation of 
the new monastery was commenced. The arrogance of 
the scholar was not confined within the walls of his 
cloister; it raised him numerous and powerful enemies 
without. On one occasion, when duke William’s chap¬ 
lain, bishop Herfast, came to hear him with a numerous 
company of courtiers, Lanfranc insulted him by offering 
him a spelling-book.t Herfast made his complaint to the 
duke, which was probably enforced by those of many 
others of the offended Norman clergy, and William gave 
immediate orders to eject the teacher from Bee, and 

* Eli vit fama qua remotiasimaa Latinitatia plagaa, cratque Becoum mag¬ 
num et famoaum literature gymnaaium. W. Maluiab. tie Vit. Pontif. j>. 205 

t Herfastua jam WUlielmi comitia poatea regia capeliaDua, ad fai/maum 
gymnaaium magua socioram et equorum pompo prrvenit: turn Liafraucue, 
ex prime collocutione intelligent quam prope mhil aciret, abecedarium jpsi 
expediendum appoauit, feroclam hnminia italic* facetia illudena. W, Malmeb. 
da Vit. Pontif. lib. it. p. 2 J 8 . 
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banish him from Normandy, and to burn a farm or grange 
dependent on the abbey. The latter part of the duke’s 
direction was immediately executed j but Lanfranc, 
mounted on a lame horse, repaired to the court, “lam 
ready to obey thy orders,” he said to the duke, “ but my 
horse is ill fitted for speedy flight: give me a better, and 
thy wishes will be more quickly accomplished.” The 
duke’s mirth was excited by the strange figure of the monk 
and his horse, which thus produced the intended effect; a 
brief interview was sufficient to make William acquainted 
with the surpassing talents of the man whom he was per¬ 
secuting, and from this moment Lanfranc’s life was but 
a series of advancements. 

Lanfranc, now become the intimate counsellor of the 
duke, found immediate opportunities of displaying his 
abilities to advantage. Duke William had disobeyed the 
pope in marrying his cousin, Matilda of Flanders, who was 
within the limits of consanguinity then forbidden by the 
church, and Normandy was in consequence placed under 
the papal interdict. It appears that one part of Lanfranc’s 
offence had been his open condemnation of that measure,* 
although most of the early historians pass over this cir¬ 
cumstance in silence. He now declared himself in favour 
of the marriage, repaired to Rome in 1050, and, by 
representing the political advantages to be derived from 
a toleration of it, obtained the repeal of the interdict on 
the condition that the duke and duchess should each of 
them found a monastery at Caen. A circumstance which 
now happened raised Lnnfranr’s influence at Rome, and 
probably contributed not a little to the success of his 
negociations for the duke. One of Lanfranc’s scholastic 
friends was the famous Berengarius, who taught at Tours, 
* Vita Lanfrauci, c. 1). 
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and who was now actively spreading his opinions. He 
deolared, in opposition to the doctrine then held by the 
church of Rome, that the eucharistie bread and wine were 
not transubstantiated into the real body and blood of Christ. 
It does not appear that the opinions of the western church 
Were as yet uniform on this subject, and it is probable that 
lanfranc had shared in the doctrine of Berengarius; at 
least he appears to have been seriously compromised by 
some letters between him and Berengarius which had 
accidentally been made public. The ostensible object of 
his journey to Rome was to clear himself from these sus¬ 
picions, and he gave such full satisfaction of his orthodox 
opinions at that time, and such proofs of his skill as a 
controversialist, that he was from that period looked upon 
as the champion of the church against the heretical 
doctrines of its adversary, and in that capacity he was 
present at the councils of Rome and Vercelli in the same 
year. He returned to Bee towards the end of the year 
(1060), and continued his teaching until 1066 * when 
duke William, having finished his monastery of St. 
Stephen at Caen, made Lanfranc its first abbot, and he 
removed thither his schools, which had increased in 
celebrity since the display of his dialectical learning in 
the controversy with Berengarius, aud were now fre¬ 
quented by scholars, not only from Normandy, but from 
France, Gascony, Bretagne, and Flanders.f 


In 1070, when William, then king of England, had 

* See L* Prerwt, note on Orderic. Vital, lib. iv. p. 213. The common 
account says to 10G3, which agrees with W. of Malnt.b.ir,statement (lie 
Geat. Pont. p. 21C) that Anselm waa prior of Bee fifteen yearn; but Orde- 
rtcbl, who lived so aoou after Anselm, seems to have been too well acquainted 
with the history of the Norman abbeys to have fallen into an error. 

t F *“* pentiB illiua to tota ubertim innotnit Europa; unde ad mafit- 
terinm ejus multi convenerunt dc Francia, de Waaconia, de Britannia, necne 
FlaiKUia. Orders Vital. lib, iy. p. 2io. 
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deposed archbishop Stigand, with several other Anglo- 
Saxon prelates, he invited Lanfranc to England to take 
the vacant see of Canterbury. But Lanfranc, who had 
already refused the archbishopric of Rouen, exhibited at 
least a feigned reluctance, and declined the honour, 
although in the sequel he was compelled to accept it 
by the urgent solicitations of the king, the pope, and 
above all, as he said, by those of his aged friend abbot 
Iierluin. He was consecrated archbishop of Canterbury 
on the 29th of August, 1070; and lie immediately pro¬ 
ceeded to treat the English church in the same manner 
as his royal master had treated the people. Within the 
space of a few years a large part of the native English 
clergy was deprived, in order to make room for foreigners. 
The Anglo-Saxon church, during the whole of this cen¬ 
tury, had been more or less obnoxious to the papal court, 
and the Norman conquest was considered by the pope as 
a signal victory of Catholicism. Lanfranc ejected entirely 
the secular clerks, who had recovered their position in the 
church since the time of Duns tan, and supplied their place 
with monks. He even treated with contempt the memory 
of the Anglo-Saxon saints ; he abolished every part of the 
Anglo-Saxon service which differed from the continental 
practice; he reduced the see of York to subjection to that 
of Canterbury; and lie would have deposed the amiable 
and venerable bishop Wulstan. In return, as a mark of 
especial favour, he restored to the English bishops the 
precedency in the council and parliament, according to the 
order which had been in use under the Saxon monarebs.* 
But, in the sequel, he conferred a more solid benefit on 
England by the number of scholars whom be brought 
over, and who laid the foundation of a school in which 


W. Malmab. de Ge»t. Ref. lib. iii. p. 118. 
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science and literature were cultivated to a much greater 
extent than under the Anglo-Saxons. 

The remainder of Lanfranc’s life belongs rather to his¬ 
tory than to literature. He was the favourite counsellor 
of the Conqueror, and was entrusted with the reins of 
government during his absence in Normandy. We owe, 
probably, to his wisdom much of the moderation which 
characterised this king’s reign.* The dispute with the see 
of York was long and obstinate. In 1071 J..anfranc made 
his last visit to Rome, in company with archbishop 
Thomas of York and Remigius of Lincoln. The pope 
received him with unusual marks of respect, and delivered 
him the pallium with his own hand. Lanfranc then laid 
before the pontiff his claims to spiritual sovereignty over 
the see of York; but the pope recommended him to try this 
question in a national council, which was held at London 
in 1072, and decided in his favour. Lanfranc occupied 
himself very actively with his reforms in the English 
church. Two councils were held at Winchester in 1076, 
for the regulation of church discipline, which were especi¬ 
ally directed against the wives of priests. Another council 
was held at London in 1078, in which some changes were 
made in the episcopal secs. In the following year, or 
early in 1080, Lanfranc wrote his celebrated treatise 
against Berengarius.t 

The monkish writers extol Lanfranc for his liberality 
and affability. They represent him as willingly absenting 


* T 1 * 8 vn^r of L*nfranc’s life sari that at one of tlio great festivities, 
QnuUm acorra videns regem auro et gemmis radiantem, exclamavit in aula 
magpa adulationii voce, et dixit, “ Ecce Deum video, ecce Deum video 1" and 
that the king, at Lanfranc’i request, ordered him to be beaten for Ida groae 
attempt at flattery. Vita Lanfranci, c. 13. 

+ This appears from the circumataoce that it contains an allusion io the 
Council of Rome in 107R, and that it must have been composed before 
Bcnoganea't retraction of his opinions in 1080. 
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himself from the duties laid upon him by the state to 
watch over the welfare of his own diocese. The latter 
years of his life appear to have been chiefly spent in en¬ 
riching and enlarging his cathedral and the monasteries 
winch were in his more immediate neighbourhood. Ilis 
charity was felt by all classes that were in need of 
his support. Soon after his appointment to the arch¬ 
bishopric of Canterbury, he had sent for the aged abbot 
Herluin; and in 1077 he returned the visit, and conse¬ 
crated the new church of Bee. He preserved his love of 
literature through life ; lie frequently employed his leisure 
in hearing the disputations of poor scholars, and dismissed 
them with handsome presents.* He spent much of his 
time in correcting the English manuscripts of the Fathers 
and of the Scriptures, and in reducing the text of 
both to strict conformity with that which was then re¬ 
cognised as authentic at Rome; + for the manuscripts in 
England represented the text as it had existed at an 
earlier period, and they were also probably filled with 
errors of the copyists, the Anglo-Saxon scribes being 
extremely inaccurate. The writers of the Histoire Litte- 
rairc de France speak of manuscripts existing in the last 
century which were corrected by the hand of Lanfrane, and 
which sometimes contained his observations in the margin;! 
and Dacherius has printed among Lanfranc’s works four 

* Nec pudehat arebiepiscopum site succinctuin pauperibus cibos apponere, 
at tenuioris fortune scholares ad disputationum pugnam committers. Post 
verba utrique lseti abibant, dum at victor sciential premium et rictus ac- 
ciperet verecundite solatium. \V. Malmab. de Gest. Pontif. p. £14. 

t Lectioni erat assiduus et ante rpiscopatum et in episcopatu quantum 
poterat. Bt quia scriptune scriptorum vitio erant simium corruptw, omnea 
tam Veteris quam Novi Teatnmenti libros, necnon etiam scripta sanctorum 
patrum, secundum orthedoxam (idem studuit corrigere. Et etiau multa de 
hie qnibus utimur nocte et die in servitio ccclesire ad unguetn emendavit : 
et hoc non taotum per se, sed etiam per discipulos fecit. Vita Lonfnnci, 
e. tS. 

t HUt. lit. de France, vol. viii. p. 287, 
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such notes on the Collationes Pa tram of Johannes Caaai- 
anas. Perhaps the Anglo-Saxon writers reoeived some 
mutilation in the progress of correction) for we have still 
manuscripts in which passages relating to the doctrine of 
the Eucharist have been erased. In his earlier days Lan- 
franc had been distinguished for his attachment to dialec¬ 
tics, but after his advance in the church he spoke of that 
science in a disparaging manner, and maintained that in 
matters of faith authority ought to supersede argument. 
The following extract from the seventh chapter of the 
celebrated treatise against Berenganus contains his opi¬ 
nions on this subject, and affords a specimen of his style 
of writing and of reasoning:— 

Btrtnfanut. Non emm oonstare potent aifirmatio omnia, parte aubruta; 
et hoc Bicu. dicit beattu Augustinus in hbro de Doctrma Cbnatiana in ipaa 
Beternitatis veritate, qute Deua eat mdiasolublhter conatat 

iaqfrmcut. Relictla aacna anthontatibui ad Dialectioam eonfugium 
feat Et quidem de myateno hdei anditurua ac rcaponaurna, qure ad rem 
debeant pertinere mallem audire, ac reapondere anrraa authoritates quam 
dialecticae raticmea. Vernm contra bate quoque noatn erit studil reapondere, 
ne lpnua artia raopia me putei in hac tibi parte deesae fortaaae jactantM 
qmbuadam videbitur, et oatentationi mafia quam neteaaitati deputabitur. 
Sed teatia mihi Deua eat et conacientia mca, quia in trartatu divinarum hte. 
reram nee proponere nec ad propoaitaa reapondere ruperem dialecticua qnaa- 
tionea Tel earum aoluhonra. Etai quamlo materia diaputandi tatu eat, at 
bqjua artia regulaa laleat enucleatma explican, in quantum posaum per mqui- 
pollentiaa propoaitionum tego artem, ue collar uagia arte quam Terltate 
aanetoramque patrum authoritate confidere. . Adhue abo argaawnto 
probare contendia, pauem vinumque post consecrationem in pnndpahbui 
permanere essentus, dicens, Non emm conatare potent aifirmatio omnia, 
parte aubrata. Ad cujua rei probationers non 0 ]wrtuit lnferri partial]arem 
negationem, qua de prmaenti qnmatione nilnl eolligitnr, aed nmverealem 
potius, per quam enuntiatur, nulla aifirmatio conatare potent parte aubrata. 
Age emm particulana ait negatlo tua, non nmma aifirmatio conatare potarit 
parte aubrata, ruraua aaanmptio tua. Pami et vinum altaris aolnamodo aunt 
•acrementum, vel pania et yinum altaria tolummodo aunt vanun Christ! 
corpus et aanguia, utrumque affirmatio eat. Hia duabua particulartbna 
praeeedentibna, poteriane regnlariter eonclndere, parte aubrata ea non ease 
conatare 1 Absit. In nnlla qnippe ayllogiamorum figmra, pnaaadantibna 
duabua particulanbua conseqaentar infrrtar conclualo o£a. Mala igitnr ««* 
collocaati. Iliad vero perfunctorie non eat pnetereundum, quod praafctM 
proposition!* tus rentatem In ipaa MemUstis eetiUU, qua Deua act, India. 
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■obbUitar aoostare pertribuisti, tdque bead Augustin! d# Dootrin* Christians 
autboritate flrmasti. Et quidem propoiitio ipu Ten e*t, Temque propo- 
sitionis rim no loco polite obtineret: ted tu mtle et ineficaciter etm po- 
suistl, ft*. 

It is mid that towards the end of William's reign Lan- 
frane had lost some part of the royal favour. On the 
king's death in 1087, he and Wolstan of Worcester were 
the principal means of fixing the crown on the head of 
his son William Rufus, to the prejudice of his elder 
brother Robert.* Lanfranc survived his benefactor only 
nineteen months; he died on the 28th of May, 1089, and 
was buried in his cathedral at Canterbury. He was 
long remembered in Kent for the good usages he had 
introduced,-^ and for the number of churches and houses 
which he had erected in the archiepiscopal manors. J The 
Saxon Chronicle gives him the title (which had been ap¬ 
plied to Ethelwnld and Dunstan) of the father and pro¬ 
tector of tnonks.§ 

Although Lanfranc had done so much to promote the 
extension of learning, and had founded in England a new 
school of Latinists, yet, as was remarked in the age which 
followed his death, || he left few monuments of his own 

* Tot* fere nobilitas Anglia? Toluerat erexisse Robert tim in regem, tX- 
cepto LanfrancoarehlrpiscopoCantuarrnsi et Wulstano episcopo Wygomlensl. 
Rudborne, Hut. M*g. Mint. tp. Wharton, p. 36.1. 

t Hie multaa bonas consuetudines fecit: casque perpetim obserrari debere 
atatult rt prseceplt, Birchington, Vit. Arch. Cant. p. 6, ap. Wharton. 

t In materils ad archiepitcoputn pertinentibui multas et honestu ecctaus 
ndiAcarit, multaa et honestisBimas domoi pneparavit. MS. Cotton. C laud 
C. vi. fol. ICS, r“, written iu the twelfth century. Conf. Wharton, Ang. 
Sacr. t. p. 85. 

t An. 108R. On Insum geaie se arwurSa muneca fsder ■) fiorrr Laadfraar 
aroebiscop ge-wat of Masum life; ac we hopiafi f’ be ferde to b heofanlice rice. 

|| Vir cujus industrial* preedicabit Cantia, cujua doctrinam in diacipulis qua 
atupebit Latinitas, quantum omnea anni durabunt. Nam ipse pauoa 
sui monument* rrliquit, decretales epistobu, et pnecipuam contra Berenga* 
rium. W. Malmsb. de Gesl. Pontlf. p. 215. Osburn, who wrote at bis order 
the life of St. Elphege, says in praise of Lanfranc, Ac quemadmodum prse- 
dfteste fmfeffstfMo f»H«s LatinUath m agi t t ra Laafraaoo archiepiaeopo, Ac. 
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scholarship. His principal work is the treatise against 
Berengarius, written at the close of 1070, or early in 
1080, and addressed to Berengarius in the form of a 
letter. Many manuscripts of this work exist, and it has 
been frequently printed. It is sometimes found under 
the singular title of Liber Scinlillarum. The more 
common title is, “ Lilier de Corpore et Sanguine Domini 
contra Berengarium.” It is directed to Berengarius in 
the following words: “ Lanfrancus miscricordia Dei 
catholicus Berengario catholic® ecclesiic adversario.” 

2. The editor of his collected works has published under 
the name of Lanfranc a commentary on the Epistles of St. 
Paul, which the writers of the Histoire Littcraire de France 
believe not to be his, because two passages cited by Sige- 
bert from Lanfranc’s Commentary on the Hebrews are not 
found in it. In a fine manuscript of the twelfth century 
in the British Museum (MS. Keg. 4 B. i\\), which for¬ 
merly belonged to the priory of Worcester, we find a copy 
of Lanfranc’s Commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul to 
the Romans and Corinthians, at the conclusion of which 
the scribe seems to have been interrupted in his labours. 
It appears by comparison with this that the printed work 
is an abridged copy of Lanfranc, which accounts for the 
omission of the passages quoted by Sigebert. It appears 
also that Mabillon had in his possession a perfect copy of 
this work. In the manuscript of the British Museum 
just alluded to, Lanfranc’s commentary is followed 
by anonymous commentaries on the Song of Solomon 
and the Apocalypse, which have been attributed also to 
Lanfranc, but (ns there is every reason to believe,) erro¬ 
neously. 

3. These, with sixty Epistles, chiefly on ecclesiastical 
matters, Lanfranc’s Regulations for the English Benedic¬ 
tine Monks (Decreto Lanfranci pro ordine S. Benedicti), 
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and a brief tract De celanda confetti one (which the writers 
of the Histnire Litt^raire de France believe to be suppo¬ 
sititious), form the collection of his works published by 
Dacherius. 

4. The editor, however, subsequently discovered ano¬ 
ther short tract or discourse by Lanfronc, which lie printed 
in his Spicilegium, under the title of flermo sire Sent entice. 

5. There is extant another hook, frequently found in 
manuscripts without any name of author, and sometimes 
attributed to Anselm, which we think was written by Lan- 
franc, probably before his elevation to the see of Canter- 
curv. It is composed in the form of a dialogue between a 
master and his disciples, and is entitled Elncidarium, 
because, as its author informs us, its object was to eluci¬ 
date some obscure questions, chiefly in theology, on which 
his disciples had asked for his judgment. In a manu¬ 
script of this work preserved in the British Museum,* 
written probably early in the twelfth century, it is dis¬ 
tinctly attributed to Lanfrunc in the following contempo¬ 
rary ltubric: Incipit Liber bcati Lanfranci Cantuariensis 
archicpiscopi in sagacitatc omnium sacri eloquii exposi- 
torum. The writers of the Histoire Lilteraire de France 
have made the strange statement, that the Elucidarium is 
nothing but the Commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul 
under another namc.f 

It is clear that some of Lanfrane’s writings are lost. 
Ilis disciple William abbot of Mcrsburg speaks of his 
Commentary on the Psalms4 Eadmer § mentions a brief 
history of the church by Lanfranc, which is probably the 
same as the history of his own time, which appears to have 
been extant in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
as the work which Sigebert calls the praises, triumphs, 

* MS. Reg. '» E. A 1. t Hi»t. Lit. tie France, \ol. \»ii. p. C97. 

X Conf. Hist, Lit, tie Fr. viii. § His»t. Nov. p. 30. 
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and deads (laudes, triumphos, etres gcstas) of William 
the Conqueror. The lists of the older bibliographers give 
titles of many works by Lanfranc which certainly never 
existed : Bale has made a number of different works out 
of the one treatise against Berengarius. 

Edition j. 

According to Fabridui, the tint printed edition of the treatiie of Ljusfranc 
against Berengarius was edited by Francois Carre (Franciscna Carreus), 
hat he does not mention the date. 

Phiiaatril Kpiscopi Briziensis Hereseun Catalogue. Cui adjectua eat erudl- 
tUsimua libellus Lanfrand episcopi C'anthuarienaia de Sacramento 
Eneharistue adversus Berengarium nunc recent editi. Edited by John 
Siehard. Baailise, ex officina Frobenii, 1528. 8vo. Pantier mention a 
previous edition of thia volume, without date or name of plaoe. 

There was a reprint of thia volume in 1551. 

Lanfrancus adveraua Berengarium, waa agaiu printed with Faachaaiut Rad- 
hertus, Hvo. 1540. It waa included among the Orthodoxographi, in 
1555, and waa given in all tho early collectiona publiahed under the title 
of Bibliotheca Patrura. 

It waa printed with the writinga of Algrrua, Guimundus, Ac. by Ultimerina, 
8vo. Lovan. 1561. 

Apoatolatua Benedicticorum in Anglia, sive Diaceptatio Historic* de Anti- 
quitate ordiuis congregationisc^ue Monacborum Nigrorum Sancti Beue- 
dicti in Begno Anglise .... Opera et Industrie B. P. Clemeutis Rey- 
neri. Duaci, 1626. fol. pp. 211—252, Decreta D. Lanfrand pro Or- 
dine S. Benedict!. 

Beat! Lanfrand Cantuariensis Arcbiepiscopi et Anglia Primatis, Ordinis S. 
Benedicti, Opera omnia quse reperiri potuerunt, evulgavit Oomnua Lu- 
caa Dacherius. . . . Lutetiae Parisiorum, 1648. fol. 

D’Acherii Spicilegium, 4to. 1653-77. tom. iv. p. 227. second edit. fol. 17*3, 
tom. i. p. 442. Sermo sive aententiv Lanfrand archiepiacopi. 

Maxima Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum. Tomus Decimus Octavus. Lng- 
duni, 1677. fol, pp. 621—763, Be&ti Lanfrand,, in omnea D. Pauli 
epiatolas Commentarii, cum glonula interjecta.—pp. 763—777. Divi 
Lanfrand.. adversus Berengarium Turouensem, de Corpore et San¬ 
guine Domini.—pp. 778—806, Decreta Lanfrand pro Online Stncti 
Benedicti.—pp. got—828, Beati Lanfrand.. Epiatolarum Liber.—pp. 
826—833, Beati Lanfrand Cautuarienais Archiepiacopi de celanda con- 
fesaione Libellus.—p. 833, Ejusdem Lanfrand Archiepiacopi Cantua- 
rienaia sermo sive sententia. 

TrmtltHon- 

Lettere, Venice, 1633. «to. (indicated by Watt.) 
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GUY BISHOP OF AMIENS. 

Among the Norman prelates who came over to England 
after the Conquest, was Guy bishop of Amiens, who, 
although his stay was not of long duration, deserves to be 
mentioned here on account of the Latin poem which he 
composed, probably at the king’s desire, on the battle of 
Hastings. He was the almoner of queen Matilda, whom 
he accompanied to England in 1068.* He appears to 
have been a friend of Lanfranc, to whom he dedicates his 
poem in a brief prologue. He died in or before the year 
1076. 

The poem of Guy of Amiens is preserved in a manu¬ 
script at Brussels; and is important for the interesting 
and authentic details it contains relating to the proceed¬ 
ings of the Normans immediately after their arrival in 
England. The style in which this poem is written is very 
mean. The following lines afford a fair, perhaps a favour¬ 
able specimen. Guy says that William refused to give 
Harold’s body to bis mother :— 

Illiuit postquam Phcebi clarissima lampas, 

Et uiundum furvis expiat a trnrbria, 

Lustravit c&mpum, tollcns et csesa suorum 
Corpora, dux terrer coudidit in gTemio. 

Vermibus atque lapis, avibas cauibusque voranda 
Deserit Anglorum corpora strata solo. 

Heraldi corpus collegit dilaceratum, 

Collectum texit sindone purpurea, 

Detulit et secum repetens sna eastra marina, 

Expleat ut aolltu funerii exequiaa. 

Heraldi mater nimio conatricta dalore 

Misit ad usque ducem, postulat et precibus 

* In clero qui ad dirina ei miniatrabat, Celebris Guido Ambianorum prse- 
sul eminebat, qui jam oertameu Heraldi et Guillelmi veraifice ediderat. 
OrdericoaVitalia,Hist. Eccl., lib. iv. p. 161. (ed. Le Prevoat); Me also the 
same writer, lib. Hi, p. 158, with M. Le l’revost's note ; and Guillaume de 
Jumiegea, lib. vi. c. 43. 
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O.-batie misers satis tribus et Titluate 
Pro tribns uniua reddat ut oaaa sibi, 

Si placet, aut corpus puro proponderet auro; 

Sod dux inttuj prorsus, utrumque negat, 

Jurass quod potius preaontis littora portua ■ 

Tlli committet agger e sub lapidum. 

Ergo velut fuerat testatus, rupis in alto 
Priecepit claudi vertice corpus bums. 

Extempio quidam partim Normanuus et Anglua 
Compatit Heraldi ; jussa libenter agit: 

Corpus enlm regia cito sustulit et sepelirit 
Imponens iapidem, acripsit et iu titulo - 
“ Per mandata ducia, rex, hie, Heraiilc, quleacis, 

Ut custos maneas littoris et pelagi.” 

The concluding lines of this extract remind us of a 
similar sentiment in an extract from an Anglo-Saxon 
poem, given in the introduction to our Biography of the 
Anglo-Saxon period.* 

Edition*. 

Appendix C. to Mr. Purton Cooper's Report on Rjrmer’s Foedera, pp. 
7 B—86. De Bello Normanuico, sea dr Conquisitione Anglia: per 
Gailelinunt ducc m Normannia:, Carmen rlegiacum. Edited bp Mr. W. 
11. Black. 

Collection of Historians edited by order of the Record Commission, vol. i, 
pp. 8S6—87‘i. De bello llastingensi carmen, suctore W, 

Chroniques Anglo-Normandca.. .. recucil.... publid |>ar Francisque Michel. 
Tome troiaWmc. Rouen, 1841). Hvo. pp. I—ltd. Widunis carmen de 
Hasting* Pradio. 


GERLAND. 

Gerland is the earliest known writer in England on 
mathematical science after the Norman Conquest. So 
little is known of his personal history, that he has gene¬ 
rally been confounded with John de Garlaudia, who lived 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, and he was sup¬ 
posed by the authors of the flistoire Litteraire de Francet 
to have been a French monk of the twelfth century. Bos¬ 
ton of Bury, as quoted by Tanner, stales that Gerland 


* P. it. 


t Hist. Lilt, de Fr. vol.xil. p. 1188, 
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flourished in 1040; which, however, is not correct, for 
Roger Infans, who wrote on the same subject in 1124, 
informs us that Gerland had observed an eclipse of the 
sun in 1086',* and Gerland’s own tables published in his 
treatise on the Computus begin with the year 1182, in 
which year, or in the year preceding, the book was most 
probably composed. There is a good copy of Gerland’s 
treatise on the Computus in the British Museum ; + the 
author appears to be learned in his subject, and avows that 
his design in compiling this work was to correct and clear 
up the errors and doubts of his predecessors, especially of 
Bede. 

The following is the preface to this work, (from the 
manuscript in the British Museum,) which, while it may 
serve as a specimen of the style of one of our early men 
of science, shows how cautiously and timorously the 
philosophers of the old school ventured to question the 
doctrines handed down to them from the “ masters,” at 
the moment when a new school, founded upon that of the 
Arabs, was on the point of making the most daring inno¬ 
vations, and questioning every thing which had been done 
in previous times. 

Sspe volumina domni lic'dar dr trirntia computandi replicant, et in eit 
queedam aliter quatn truditio doc*oruiu pnesentium outrode ret reperiens, 
Dei fretus adjutorio, Deum invocans prfeease raeo studio, qua visa mi hi fue- 
runt utiliaaima inde pro raptu ingenioli mei dedoravi, et dedorata cum qul- 
busdam aliunde conquisiti* in unuro congcssi, Quceso itaque ai unquam h«ec 
computationis fimbria, luec styli anditas, h®c scicntiie gutta ad alicujus 
iotuitmn pervenerit, ne atatim in morflum livoris dentes acuat, ne antequam 
perlegat pnrjudicet, ne siquid in toto notandum invencrit, pro parte totum 
ut noiinulli aoleot vituperet, quaodoqmdem, ut aiunt quid&m non intipien- 
tium, nihil eat ab omni parte beatum. Non cquidem me latet quoad am qni 
Ulpricum legerunt, et tabulam Diouysii viderunt, aliter in quibosdam ten* 

* Tempore autem Gerlaudi facta eat eclypsis solia, anno Domini aecundum 
ipBum M.Uxx.vi., licet tabulam superiorem prias Incepit. Bibl. Bodl. MS. 
Digby, No. 40, fol. 49, x 9 . 

f MS. Cotton. Veapas. A. ix. 

VOL. II. 
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tin quam ego; led slquis Bedara periegerit, et naturalem compotum tesere 
Toloerit, hie ut arbitror partim auctoritati, partim art is naturae adquiescene, 
non iodigne feret hie quaedam poaita quae obviare videruut Dionysio, qu*- 
dam intern quae IJlprico. Nec in hoc tantunr eos ceneeo per omnia radar- 
guendoa, ei in aliquam partem operie eomnua obrepaerit, quia spiritue ttbi 
mi. apirat, aiiquando autem ut ardentins queratur aubterfugit. 

Gerland was also the author of a treatise on the 
Abacus, the system of arithmetical calculation which had 
made so much noise since it was brought into fashion by 
Gerbert. This tract is preserved in a manuscript in the 
Bibliothfeque Royale at Paris.* 

Bale is the only authority for placing as contempory 
with Gerland a monk of Mahnsbury named Oliver, who, 
he says, was so profoundly learned in mathematics that 
his contemporaries regarded him as a magician. Bale 
gives as the titles of his books, Aatrologorum dogmata, lib. 
i, De planetarum signix, lib. i. De Geomaatia, lib. i. and 
says that he flourished in 1060. There are at present no 
traces of such works having ever existed. 


ROBERT BISHOP OF HEREFORD. 

Among the more distinguished of king William’s fo¬ 
reign bishops was Robert of Hereford, a native of Lor¬ 
raine, whence he is sometimes called Robertus Losinga. 
After having made great progress in natural and mathe¬ 
matical science, he is said to have taught for some time 
in the schools in Flanders. He was brought to England 
with other scholars by king William some time after the 


• Foods de St. Victor, No. 531. See the very interesting Explications 
dee Traitta de 1’Abarus, by M. Chaeies, (read before the Acaddraie dee 
Sciences in January and February 1843,) p, 38. 
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Conquest, and appears to have settled at Worcester, 
where he was ordained a priest by bishop Wulstan, with 
whom, during the remainder of that prelate’s life, he lived 
on terms of the wannest friendship. In 1079, Robert was 
chosen to fill the vacant see of Hereford, to which he was 
consecrated by Lanfranc on the 29th of December. During 
the petty wars on the Welsh border, the cathedral of 
Hereford had been reduced almost to a heap of ruins, and 
one of Robert’s first cares was to rebuild it in a style worthy 
to contain the shrine of St. Ethelred. He took for his 
model the church of Aix-la-Chapelle, which had been 
originally built by Charlemagne.*- Wulstan spent much 
of his leisure in the society of bishop Robert, and it is 
related, as a proof of their affectionate regard for each other, 
that, when Wulstan lay on his death-bed at the beginning 
of the year 1095, Robert, who was attending the court, 
dreamt that his friend came to tell him of his approaching 
end, and to request that he would hasten to Worcester to 
see him before he died, or at least to give the directions 
for his funeral. Robert obeyed the call, but, when 
he had nearly reached the end of his journey, he again 
saw Wulstan in a dream, who told him that he was 
already dead; he added, that Robert should prepare for 
his own death, as he would not long survive him, and that, 
in testimony of the truth of this prediction, he would 
receive a gift in remembrance of their friendship, which he 
would immediately recognise. After having performed the 
last duties to his friend, as Robert was mounting his 
horse to depart, the prior of Worcester came to offer him 
Wulstan’s favourite cap, lined with lamb’s wool; he recog¬ 
nised the sign which Wulstan had promised him, went 

• Qui ibl eoeletiam tcreti sedifioavit ichemtte, Aquantam buUiotm pro 
modo imitatus boo. W. Malmib. de Goat. Pontif. p, 386. 

0 2 
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soon afterwards to Hereford, and died there on the 26th of 
June following.* Bishop Robert was one of the prelates 
who took part most decidedly with the king against arch¬ 
bishop Anselm, in the council of 1095, a short time before 
his own death. 

Robert was looked upon as one of the most distin¬ 
guished men of science of the latter part of the eleventh 
century; and it is said that lie excelled in the knowledge 
of the abacus, of the lunar computus, and of the courses 
of the celestial bodies.+ The work to which he owed 
most of his reputation was an abridgment of the chro¬ 
nicle, or rather of the chronology, of Marianus Scotus. 
Marianus was a German monk who had devoted him¬ 
self to the study of chronology, and had first observed the 
discrepancies between the calculations of Dionysius Exi- 
guus and the dates of the sacred writers; he had undertaken 
the laborious task of collating and correcting the works of 
former clironographers, and reducing them to order. As 
soon as this work was published, which was in or shortly 
after the year 1082, bishop Robert obtained a copy, and 
immediately undertook to abridge and perfect it. We 
are informed by William of Malmshury, that he executed 
his task with so much skill and judgment, that the abridg¬ 
ment was worthy to supersede the too extensive and diffuse 
original.^ In fact, there appear to he reasons for doubting 
if the chronicle now known and printed as that of Marianus 
Scotus be anything more than Robert’s abridgment^ 

♦ W, Malm 5 b, de Gebt. Pontif. p. 286. 

f Omnium hberalium artium peritisamras abacum prtecipue, et lunarem 
com put um, etroeleatium astrorum cursura rimatua. W. Malmsb. ib. Simeon 
of Durham Hist. Eccf. Dunelm ap. Decern Script, col. 210, gives a similar 
•coount, and praises his great learning. 

J Denique captos Mariani ingenio quicquid ille largius dixerat, iu arctum 
contra bens defloravit, adeo cplendide, ut magis valere videatnr defloratio 
qttam ingentis illius voluminis diffusio, W. Malmsb. ib. 

§ See Wharton, AngL Sac. vol. i. pref. p. xxiv ; Tanner, p. 636; and the 
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The old bibliographers also attribute to this prelate, 
besides some theological works (especially several com¬ 
mentaries on portions of the Holy Scriptures), a work on 
the motions of the stars, another on the Computus, and 
a collection of Mathematical Tables. These titles are 
probably merely founded on the words of William of 
Malnisbury. The writers of the Histoire Litteraire de 
France seem to think him the author of a treatise on the 
Computus, which has been attributed to Marianus Scotus. 


WILLIAM BISHOP OF DURHAM. 

This prelate appears to have been a native of Bayeux, 
to the church of which he was attached, until he left 
it to become a monk of St. Calais au Maine (Sancti 
Karilefi), whence he became commonly known by the 
name of Gulit-lmus de Sancto Karilefo. After being pro¬ 
moted to the rank of prior in this monastery, he was 
elected to be abbot, of that of St. Vincent du Mans,* 
and was at last, in 1080, brought to England to succeed 
Walclier as bishop of Durham. He was consecrated on 
the third of January, 1081. In 1089 he incurred the 
displeasure of king William Rufus, for the part he had 
taken in the intrigues of bishop Odo, and was obliged to 

Mist. Lit. de France, vol. viii. p. 417. A copy bearing the name of Robert 
as the compiler is preserved in the Bodleisn Library, MS. Bodl. .'>94; the 
twentieth year of William the Conqueror, i. e. 1086, is there spoken of u 
being the present year, or that in which it was written. 

* Ex clero Bajocensis ccclesiec in monasterio Ssncti Karilephi monachico 
habitu suacepto, prpno prior clanstri, postmodum abbas eat effectus in 
monasterio Sancti Vincentii. Simeon. Dun. Hist. Dunelm. ecci. p. 343. 
W. Malmsb. de (lest. Fontif. p. 377, calls him erroneously Abbas Sancti 
Karilephi. 
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fly to Normandy, where he remained in exile till Septem¬ 
ber, 1091, On his return he recovered entirely the king’s 
favour, and was the chief of the bishops who supported 
him against Anselm, in the assembly of Rockingham, in 
1095. Soon after this he again incurred the king’s dis¬ 
pleasure; but he appears to have been more sincerely 
reconciled with Anselm, who by his express desire 
attended on his death-bed. Bishop William died at 
Gloucester, on the second of January 1096, and was 
buried at Durham. 

William of Malmsbury has preserved a story which 
appears to have been current among Anselm’s partizans, 
who said that the bishop of Durham had aspired to 
the see of Canterbury, and that he joined the king 
against Anselm in the hope that he would be deposed, 
and that the king would then have appointed him to 
be his successor.* The old writers state, however, that 
he was generally esteemed and beloved. He laboured 
much for the improvement of his church and diocese. 
Simeon of Durham speaks of a collection of his let¬ 
ters written to the monks of Durham while in exile, 
which was extant in his time, but they appear now 
to be lost. The history of his exile, preserved in a 
manuscript at Durham, which has by some been attributed 
to him, was written apparently by one of his companions. 
It is printed in the appendix to Bedford’s edition of 
Simeon of Durham, 


* W. Mslfflib. de G«t. Pontif. p. 277. 



OSMUND BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 


Osmund was by birth a Norman, a kinsman of Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror, and was in his own country count 
of Sees, in England earl of Dorset. He was also 
chancellor of England.* In 1077 he was chosen to 
succeed Hereman as bishop of Salisbury, and he com¬ 
pleted the cathedral which Hereman had begun, As a 
bishop, Osmund appears to have retired much from the 
world, and to have lived chiefly in the society of the 
learned canons whom he had drawn together by his 
liberality. He collected for his church a noble library; 
and it is stated, as a proof of his humility, that he not 
only copied books himself, but that he even bound them 
with his own hands.f He died on the third or fourth of 
December, 1099; authorities differ as to the day. Osmund 
is said to have written a life of Aldhelm, which is not 
now extant. He also compiled a ritual for the use of his 
church, of which Bale has evidently made two titles of 
different works, Can ones Officiorum Eccle si/e, and Consue- 
tudinarium Ecclesice. This became afterwards the cele 
brated liturgy ad mum Sarum, which was followed by a 
large portion of the English clergy.J 

* See Sir R. C. Hoare'a History of Wiltshire, City of Salisbury, pp. 8, 9. 

t Librorum copia conquisita, cum epiacoptu ipse nec acribere nee scripfco# 
ligare faatidiret. W. Malm&b. de Geat. Pontif. p, 250. 

t Higden, Polychron. lib. vii. fol 201, t°. (MS. Arund. No. 86.) Hie 
quoque compoauit ordiualem eccleeiutici officii quem Consuetudinariiua 
rocant, quo fere nunc tota Anglia, Wallia utitur et Hibernia. Dictavit 
etiam Vitam Sancti Aldelmi. The Ordinate of bishop Osmund is still 
preserved in the library of Salisbury Cathedral. See Wiltshire, City of 
Salisbury, p. 715. 
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THOMAS ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


Tfomas of York was considered one of the most 
learned prelates of the end of the eleventh century. He 
was the brother of Samson bishop of Worcester, and 
son of a married priest of Bayeux in Normandy. Under 
the patronage and by the encouragement of Odo bishop 
of Bayeux, Thomas studied at Bcc as well as at some of 
the German schools, and he is said even to have visited 
Spain in order to make himself acquainted with the learn¬ 
ing of the Arabs.* This is somewhat doubtful. We 
know with more certainty that in the sequel Odo made 
him canon and treasurer of the church of Bayeux, and 
that he accompanied that prelate to England. In 10/0 
William the Conqueror made him archbishop of York, 
and he immediately became involved in the controversy 
with Lanfranc in defence of the independence of his sec. 
When he accompanied Lanfranc to Rome, the same year, 
he was accused of being the son of a priest, and was only 
allowed to retain his sec by Laufrane’s intercession. At 
York he found the ruins of a cathedral, with only three 
almost houseless canons; but he soon collected around 
him a body of learned clergy, and he rebuilt the cathedral 
on a magnificent scale. He wus accused by his succes¬ 
sors of having wasted the patrimony of his church on 
these objects,t In 1089, after Lanfranc’s death, arch¬ 
bishop Thomas consecrated Anselm as his successor; and 
in Augustof 1100 he officiated at the coronation of Henry I, 


* 8tu ^ 9 ’ ie Pont - Eborac - «*. 1705, vho says, pectus suum Hispa. 
nicarum feat armanum scientianun.” I doubt if thia refers to the learning 
of the Arabs. Stubbs and William of Malmsbury are the chief authorities 
for the life of archbishop Thomas. 


t W. Malrnsb. dc Gest. Poutif, p, 273 , 
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Anselm being then in exile. He died on the 18th of 
November following. 

We have little left to attest the literary abilities of 
Thomas of York. A letter from him to the archbishop 
of Canterbury is printed among the letters of Lanfranc; 
and another, written in 1084, in which he bears witness 
to his miraculous cure at the shrine of St. Cuthbert, is 
preserved in the annals of Roger de Iloveden. The latter 
is a remarkable proof of credulity in a man whom William 
of Malmsbury compares with the ancient philosophers.* 
He was particularly attached to church music, and spent 
much of liis time in composing hymns and chants. It 
has been supposed that some of these still exist in the 
old liturgies. It is further remarked of him that, when¬ 
ever he heard any new and popular secular song or ballad 
sung by the minstrels, he immediately composed sacred 
parodies on the words to be sung to the same tune.f The 
only specimen now extant of his poetical talents is the 
following epitaph on the death of William the Conqueror, 
preserved by Ordcricus Vitalis.J 

Qui rexit rigidoa Normnnnos, atque Britan nos 
Audncter vicit, tbrtiter obtinuit, 

Et Cenoniannenses virtute coercuit enses, 

Iraperiiquc sui legibus applicuit, 

Rex magnus parva jacet hie Guilleiinus in urna, 

Sufficit ct magno parva domus domino. 

Ter septem gradihus se volrerat atquc duobus 
Virginis in gremiis Phabus, et hie obiit. 

* PhiloHoplras antiquia scientia comparandus. W. Malmsb. de Gest. 
Poutif. p. 273. 

f Nec cantu nec voce minor, multa ecclesiastica composait carmina: si 
quig in auditu ejus arte joculatoria oliquid vocale sonaret, statim illud iu 
divinas laudes effigiabat. W. Malmsb. ib. Conf. Stubbs, col. 1709* 

% Lib. viii, p. 6G3, (ed Duchesne.) 
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OSBERN OP CANTERBURY. 

Or the life of Oabem very little is known further than that, 
as h- informs us himself, he was born at Canterbury, and 
that he received his education in the monastery of that city. 
He was ordained by Lanfranc, and was appointed succes¬ 
sively praecentor and superior of his house. It appears 
from his writings that lie was present when the cathedral of 
Canterbury was burnt in 1070. It is probable that he did 
not die before the end of the eleventh, or the beginning 
of the twelfth century; but the year is unknown. We 
learn, however, from an old obituary of Canterbury, that 
the day of his death was the 28th of November. * 

Osbem appears to have enjoyed the esteem of his con¬ 
temporaries for his learning and talents. He is said to 
have been very skilful in music.t We learn, however, 
from the Introduction to his Life of Dunstan, that his 
favourite occupation was translating the lives of the 
English saints from Anglo-Saxon into Latin, in which he 
was encouraged by the exhortations of liis fellow-monks. 
After the elevation of Lanfranc to the sec of Canterbury, 
some dispute had arisen relating to the sanctity of arch¬ 
bishop Alfege (who had been murdered by the Danish in¬ 
vaders) ; it ended in his being acknowledged by the 
Normans as a saint and martyr, and Lanfranc employed 
Osbem first to write a hymn or anthem to his memory, 
and afterwards to gather together the materials for his 

* Hum facts us collected together by Wharton, Anglia Sacra, rol. n. jiref. 
f vui. 

t Plura et non contemneada de riro [Dnnetauo] Yulentem dioere reroent 
Cantuaris cantor Oaberaus, qui ejus vitam Romani elegaotia composait, 
nulll nostro tempore atylo secundus, musics certe omnium sine controversy! 
primus. W. Malmsb. de Gest. Reg. iib. ii. p. 56. Again, speaking of 
Gotcelin, he says of him, Musics porro palmam post Osbernum adsptus.” 
De Gest. Reg. lib. iv. p. 130. r 
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life, which Utter was perhaps not finished until after the 
primate’s death. He gives the following account of the 
mode in which he performed this undertaking; it will 
serve as a specimen of his style, which was so much 
praised by William of Malmsbury. 

Sane veritatem rerum ita pollictor, ut nulla me, eublato st quia infuent 
spleudofe verborum, dicturum profit ear, quee non ant ab lia qui vide rant, ant 
a vidcntibuB audierunt, accepenm, et eia fide simul et auctontate plunmum 
preeatantibna Quorum quidem vocabula lccirto aponte refogio , qnoxuam 
dicendl pnmibas barbanus appeUatiombus decolorare nolo. Aliqua tamen 
de hiB rebut non incommode acnpta mvem , quorum aententiaa ennde aa- 
aumptaa praesenti bcnptura congruo online inaerenda judicavi IHtua itaqne 
freti auxilio, cujus gratuita bonitate sumus quicquid bene budqub, cujua lar- 
giflua mi se ratio ne sapimus quicquid bene sapimus, tangamua psaltenum, 
tan gam ua et cytharam. In altero sempiternam martyns glonam exultando 
praedicemus , in altero (orporales ejua paaaionea lmitando veneremur Ac 
quemadmodnm prsecipienU invicUsaimo totius Latinltatu magiatro Lanfranco 
archiepiHcopo, musica vnum modul&tione dudum extulimua , sic cogentibus 
lia quaa diximus rationum causis, or&tona enndem narratione extollamna 

We have also a Life of St, Dunstan, and a collection of 
his posthumous miracles, by this writer; and lives of 
Bregwin and Odo, archbishops of Canterbury, which have 
been attributed to him, though others have ascribed the 
first to John of Tynemouth, and the latter to Eadmer. 
The question of their authorship appears to be very 
doubtful. In a manuscript m Corpus Christi college, 
Cambridge (No. 161) a Life and Miracles of king Ed¬ 
ward the Confessor are ascribed to Osbern. Bale and 
Pits make him the author ot otheT works, but, as the only 
references they give appear to be quite erroneous, the 
titles hardly deserve to be repeated. His treatise on 
mnsic, if he wrote one, is lost. This Osbern is supposed 
to be the author of the second and fifth letters of the third 
book of Anselm’s Epistles. 

Editions. 

\Lttt Sanctorum April™. Tomus II Autverpue, 1675 M. pp. 6M— MS 

Vita Sanrti Elphegi, auctore Osberno eoclens Cantuanenau monarbo. 

Ex MS Codice S. Mans Bomfontis 

Acta Sanctorum Orduus S Benedict!. Ssculum V Lutecoe Paiuiorum, 
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1685. fol, pp. 287—296, Vita S. Odoms. pp. 654—688, Vita Sancti 
Dunstani archiepiscopi Cantuariensis. Auctore Osberuo Canfcuarienai 
monacho sseculo XT. pp. 689—701, Incipit Liber Miraculoruw ejus- 
dem. Auctore eodem Osberno monacho. 

Acta Sanctorum Mali. Tomus IV. Antverpiee, 1685. fol. pp. 369—384. 
Alia vita [S. Dunstani] auctore Osberno prmccntore Cantuariensi. Ex 
MS. Antverpiensi et Bonifontia. 

Anglia Sacra (edited by H. Wharton.) Para secunda. Lond. 1691. fol. 
pp. 75—77. Vita S. Bregwini, archiepiscopi Cantuariensi*, autbore 
(ut videtur) Osberno. pp. 78—87, Vita Odonis, archiepiscopi Cantua- 
riensis, auctore (ut videtur) Osberno. pp. 88—121, Vita S. Duostani, 
archiepiscopi Cantuariensis, authore Osberno monacho et prsecentore 
Ecclesise Christi Cantuariensis. pp. 127—147, Vita S. Elphegi archie- 
piacopi Cantuariensis, authore Osberno. 


INGULF. 

Ingulf was by birth an Englishman, and, having ob¬ 
tained the favour of William the Conqueror, then duke of 
Normandy, was made his seri!>e or secretary. He after¬ 
wards visited Jerusalem, became a monk and subse¬ 
quently prior of Fontinelle under abbot Gerbert, and 
was recalled to liis native country by king William, to 
succeed Ulfketel as abbot of Croyland, who had been 
deprived of his office by the Normans in 10/5. After 
having presided over this ancient and celebrated monastic 
establishment during nearly thirty-five ) ears in a period 
of trouble and difficulty, he died on the 17 th of December, 
1109* 

These facts we gather from Orderieus Vitalis, who was 
well acquainted with the affairs of Croyland, where lie ap¬ 
pears to have been residing about the year 1112, three 
years after Ingulfs death.f In the History of Croyland 
published under Ingulf’s name, he is made to give a more 
detailed account of his own history. lie says that his 

* Orderic. Vital. Hist. Ecclcs. lib. ir. p. 287 (ed. he Presort.) The da. 
ration of his abbacy, as given in he Prevost's text, xrv. must be an error 
for nr?. According to Orderieus the date of bis death was the 10 kal. Dec. 
i. e. Novemb. 16. 
f Orderieus, ib. p, 289. 
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parents were citizens of London, who sent him when a 
child to the school at Westminster, from whence he was 
removed to the university of Oxford; c< and, when I had 
made greater proficiency in Aristotle than many of those 
of my own age, I also studied profoundly the first and 
second books of the rhetoric of Tully.” As he grew up, 
he continues, lie became ashamed of the mean estate of his 
parents, and left them, in order to frequent the court, 
where his taste for pomp and finery increased every 
day. It was at this time (i. c. 1051) that William duke of 
Normandy visited the English court, and he took Ingulf 
into his family in the quality of a scribe. Accompanying 
his new master, on his return to Normandy, he tells us 
that he rose so high in the favour of duke William that 
he ruled the whole court at his will, raising or humiliating 
whom lie would, which excited the envy and jealousy of the 
other courtiers. In 1064, lie tolls us, he joined the expe¬ 
dition to Jerusalem, consisting of seven thousand pilgrims. 
At Constantinople they performed their reverence to the 
emperor Alexis, and, after being attacked and plundered in 
their way through Lycia, arrived at Jerusalem, where they 
were received by the patriarcli Sophronius. On his return 
to Normandy Ingulph became a monk at Fontinelle.* 

Doubts have long been entertained of the authenticity 
of the history published under the name of Ingulf.f 
Nearly all the charters inserted in his work are forgeries, 
which must have been fabricated either in Ingulf’s time 
or subsequently; and, even in the former case, he must 
have been aware of their character, and would hardly have 
published them ostentatiously. His narrative, the ground¬ 
work of which appears to have been the common histo¬ 
rians of those times, is full of errors and anachronisms, 

• Ingulft Hist. p. 73, ed. Gale. 

t The doubtful character of this History was first pointed out by Sir 
Francis Palgrave, in an article in the Quarterly Review. 
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even in the events of the age in which he lived.* The 
writer appears also to have used books, such as the Iiife 
of Hereward, compiled subsequently to the time at which 
Ingulf flourished. There are many other circumstances 
connected with the book which concur to strengthen 
our suspicions. Even the account of the author is per¬ 
haps a mere amplification of that given by Ordericus 
Vitalis. It appears too vain-glorious to have been 
written by himself. The account of Ingulf’s education 
is evidently fabulous; his studying Aristotle at Oxford 
indicates the thirteenth or fourteenth, rather than the 
eleventh century; and an anecdote of his childhood 
which he is made to relate in another place seems to con¬ 
tradict the description he gives above of his father’s station, 
when he states that while at school he used to visit his 
father, who resided at court , and there he became known to 
the queen, Edith, who argued questions with him in logic.f 
He speaks of visiting the emperor Alexis at Constanti¬ 
nople in 1064 (which is known from other sources to have 
been the date of the pilgrimage that Ingulf is stated 
to have accompanied); yet Alexis Comnenus did not 
ascend the throne of Constantinople till 1081. It is quite 
impossible that Ingulf himself could have fallen into such 
an error as this, who in the same place speaks of William 
the Conqueror as reigning when he wrote, so that it may 
be doubted if Ingulf could at that time have known that 
Alexis had been crowned emperor; it is more probably the 
fault of a compiler, who confounded the expedition alluded 

* 8m the aeeount given by Leppenberg, Geeehichte von England, vol. i. 
pp. bill. Uiv. 

f Vidi ego illam multotiena, cum patrem meum in regie curie morantem 
adhuc puer inviaerem, et sffipius mihi de scholia venienti de Uteris ac versa 
meo epponebat, cum occurrerem, et Ubentuaime de grammatics aolidate ad 
logicam levitatem, qua oallebat, declinana, cum argumentorum aubtill llga- 
mine me oonclusiaeet, semper tribus aut quatuor oummie per anoillulsm nume¬ 
rals ad regium penu transmiait, et reftctum dimiait. Ingulfl Hlator. p. 63. 
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to with that of Peter the Hermit. A difficulty in ascer¬ 
taining the date at which this work was compiled arises 
from the circumstance that no manuscript of any an¬ 
tiquity is now known to exist ;* but it has been supposed 
not to be older than the fourteenth century. It is not 
impossible that the compiler has interwoven into his 
text some fragments written by Ingulf; in which case we 
might probably attribute to him the description of the 
fire in 1091. Rut it is singular that neither Ordericus 
Vitalis, (who had been at Croyland, and was diligent in 
searching for historical documents,) nor William of 
Croyland, who wrote the life of earl Waltheof, and who 
mentions on three occasions the removal of the body of the 
earl by Ingulf f (which is also described in the history attri¬ 
buted to Ingulf J), should have been aware that Ingulf was 
the author of a history of Croyland, if he ever had written 
such a book. It is stated in the history of Croyland that its 
reputed author. Ingulf, also wrote a life of St. Guthlac ; but 
no such work is known to exist, nor is it mentioned else¬ 
where. If the history be a forgery, its object probably was 
to support the claims of the abbots of Croyland in their 
law-suits with the monks of Spalding. 

The account of the life of Ingulf previous to his settle¬ 
ment in the abbey of Fontinelle deserves to be quoted as 
a specimen of the Pseudo-Ingulf’s Latinity. 

Ego enim Ingulfut humilis magister S. Guthlaci monasteriique lixi Croi- 
landenaii, natua in Anglia, eta parentibus Anglicia, quippe urbis pulcherrinue 
Londoniarum, pro Uteris addiavendit in teneriori setate constitutua, primus 
Weetmouaatcrio, postmodum Oxonienai studio traditus eram, Cumque in 
Ariatotilc arripiendo tupra multoa cosetaneos meos profeciasem, etiam Rhe- 


* There ia a tranacript of tbe latter part of the sixteenth century among 
the Arundel MSS. in the British Museum, No. 178, whiohwaa evidently the 
eopy from which 8*vile printed his edition. Tbe MS. used by Gal* ia said 
to exiat in the library at Holkham. 

t Will. Monau. Croiland. Vita ft Passio Waldari oomitia, ap. Chroniquas 
Anglo-Normandes, vol. ii. pp. 101, 118, 182. 

1 Ingulfi Hitt. p. 102. 
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toncam Tullu pnm&m et Mcnndam talo tenua jnduebam. FactuB ergo tdo- 
lescenhor, faBtidiens parentum meorum enguitatem, paternos lares rellnquere, 
et palatia legum ant pnncipum affectans molhbus vestin pomposwque la- 
cinns amicin mdies aideatius appctebam Lt ecoe molytnB nunc rex natter 
Angline, tunc adhuc comes Nonnanmae Wilhtlmus, ad colloquium tunc regis 
Anglin Edwaidi cognati sui, cum giandi ministrantium comitatu Londomaa 
adventabat Quibus ciUub lnbcituB ingen.ua me ubique ad omnia emer- 
gentia nogotia peragendn, turn prosper? pluiima perfecibsem, m brevi agnitus 
illustnssimo comiti et astnctisbimc adamatus, cum ipso Nonnanmam ena« 
vigabam Tactus ibidem scnba ejus pro libito to tarn comitis curiam ad 
nonnullorum invidnm regebam qnosqut volui humiliabam, et quos volui 
exaltabam Cumque jmuuli calore impulsub iu tam cdso statu supra moos 
natalcs consistere trederem quin scmpei ad oltiora conscendere instabili 
am u c ac mmmm pruuenti affectu ad trubebccntiam ambitiosus avidiBBime 
dpsideramn, nuntiatui per umversini Noimanmam plunmos arclucpiscopos 
impem cum nonnulhs ahis tune pnncipibus \elle pro mcnto ammarum 
suarum more peregnnoi am cum dehita desotione Hicrosolymam proficiscl 
lie familii cigo romitis doimui nostri plunmi tam militcs quam clcnci, 
qiorum pnmu* et pixcipuus ego cram, cum lictntn ct domini nostn comitis 
beneiolenti in dictum iter nosomnes accinximu* , ct A1 inanmam peteutes, 
cquites tnginta numuo et amplius domino Mipuntino conjunct! Humus 
Parati namque oronts ad \iam ct turn donums t pim opis connumerati septem 
milha, pertianseuntts prosptre multi terrarum spatio, tandem f onstantino- 
polim pervemmuB, ubi Alexim imperatorem tju*. atlorantc*, Agiosophiam 
vidimus, et inftnita sanctuaria oscutati sumus Divertcntes mde per I yciam, 
in manus Arabicorum latronura mu limns cxibi critique dt infimtis pecunus, 
cum mortibus multorum ct maxirno xittr nostrec periculf six evadeutes, 
tandem dtbideratissimam emtatem llieiosolvmani l*eto introitu tenebamus 
Ab ipso tunc patnarcho Soj bronio nonunt wro xeiioanda ram he bones- 
tissimo ac sanchsbimo grandi (jmbalorum tomtru e lumininum iramenbO 
fuigore suBcepti, ad dmnissimom cedes) im sinctiSMmi sq ubhn tam Syrorum 
quam I dtuiorum solemn prot essione d< ducti bumus Ibi quot precis mo- 
ravunus, quot laebrymas infleumu« quot suspim insniravimus bolus ejub 
inbabitator novit Dommus nostir fetus Chiibtus Vb ipso itaque glorio- 
Biasimo sepulchro Clmsti a l alia vinctuiui nutatis lmisenda circumduct!, 
mfimtam sum main sanctarum ectlesiarum ct oiatorium qua. Ac him soldanus 
iludum destruverat oculis liclirjraosib xidnnus ct omnibus ruinis ganc 
tissimec emtatia tom extra quam mtri nunurosis liclirvnm mtimo affutu 
compassi ad quorundam lCbtiurationem datis non puucis pecunus exire m 
patnam et sacratissuno Jordane mtingi umvetsaque Cbnsti vestigia osculan 
desidcnutissimadevotione suspiiabomus Sid Arabum Jatruncuh qui otnnem 
viam observabant lo agios *i ciutate evigan sua rabiosa multitudme mnu- 
meia non smebant \cre lgitur accident? stolus navium Januensium in 
porta Joppensi applicuit, in quibus cum sua mercimoma ( hnstiam mercatores 
per civitatis m anti mas com mutas sent et Bancta lota similiter adoraasent 
Ascendeates orones man non commisimuB, et jactati fluctibus etprocelhs in- 
numeriB tandem BrunduBium appulimus 
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The history of Ingulf embraces the whole period from 
the first foundation of Croyland to the year of Ingulfs 
death, after which we have an equally spurious continu¬ 
ation, attributed to the celebrated Peter of Blois. An 
edition was first printed by Sir Henry Savile from a ma¬ 
nuscript which was incomplete at the end, and a complete 
edition was wanting till that of Fell appeared in the third 
volume of Gale’s Scriptores. It is not known with cer¬ 
tainty what became of the manuscript from which this 
edition was printed. 

Ediitoru, 

Reran Anglicarum Scriptores post Bedara pnecipui, ex vetnstusimis codi- 
cibus roaauscriptis nunc primum in lucem edit! (by Sir Henry Savile). 
Londinis, 1596, fol. Reprinted, Francofurti, 1G01. fol. pp. 850—916*. 
Ingulphi lliatoria. 

Rcruin Anglicarum Scriptorum veterum. [Gale] Tom. I. Quorum Ingulfus 
nunc primum integer, ratcri nunc pritnum prodeunt. fol. Oxoniw, 
1084. pp. 1 — 107 . Historia Ingulfi. 


GODFREY OF WINCHESTER. 

Godfrf.y, prior of St. Swithin’s at Winchester, was 
one of the most accomplished of the Norman writers who 
settled in England after the conquest. He is said to have 
been a native of Cambrai, but nothing further is known 
of his personal history, until he succeeded Simon as prior 
of Winchester in the year 1082 .* In the twenty-five 
years during which Godfrey held this office he was re¬ 
markable for his attachment to literature, for the holiness 
of his life, and for the unremitting attention he gave to 
the interests of his house, which was benefited as much 
by the example of his virtues as by the prudence with 


* Annates Eccl. Win ton, ap. Wharton, Angl, Sacr. vol. i. p. 294. 
VOL. II. D 
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which he administered its worldly concerns, and the dona¬ 
tions which he conferred upon it.* * * § He died in 1107-t 
It is remarked that the steeple of his church fell on the 
day of his decease. 

Godfrey of Winchester was the first and best of the 
Anglo-Norman writers of Latin verse; in such of his 
works as are now extant, he rises more successfully than 
any other poet of his own or the succeeding age above 
the barbarisms of medieval style, and in some of bis 
epigrams he approaches nearly to the purity of Martial, 
who was his model. William of Malmsbury, in addition 
to other writings of which he has not preserved the titles, 
mentions his Epistles, composed “in that familiar and 
sweet style,” his epigrams, and his verses “ in praise of 
the primatea of England.”! The last two of these works 
are all which are now known to exist, and are found in a 
manuscript in the Cottonian library, and in two manu¬ 
scripts at Oxford.§ Camden first drew attention to the 
merits of Godfrey’s epigrams, and printed some of them 
in his “ Remaines.” They arc arranged in several series, 

* See William of Malmsb. Hist. lilt. v. p. 17*. Tht* Annalbof Winches¬ 
ter, loc. cit. call Godfrey " vir pe.fcctoe bonitntis et piet&tis,” and add, 
“Quantee autem discretions et bonitatib et caritatis preedieti prsepnbiti Simeon 
et Godefridus fuerint, testantur quae adliur sunt in Wintonicnbi eeclcsia 
illornm donaria.” The epitaph printed by Tanner from a MS. at Oxford, 
says,— 

“ Wintonise monachos prior utpote semper amandut 
Rebus ditavit, moribns excoluit.” 

f A. mcvii. Godefridus prior Wintonieusis venera bibs memorise dee essifc. 
Annal. Eccl. Wint. p. 2!)7. The epitaph in Tanner thus records the day 
of his death: 

“ Sol erat in Gemini*, et erat Cancrnm subiturus 
Post sex inde dies, cum Godefridus obit." 

X Literarum protestantur libri plurcs, ct cpistola familiari illo et dulci 
stylo edits, raaximeque epigram mata qua; satirico mo do absolvit, prseterea 
versus de primatum Anglis laudibus. W. Malmsb. Hist. lib. v. p. 173. 

§ MS. Cotton. Yitellius A. xn. and in the Bodleian Library, MSS. Digby, 
No. G5, and Digby No. 112. 
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two, four, six, and eight lines each, their object being to 
inculcate moral sentiments, or to ridicule or satirize either 
the personal rices of some of his contemporaries, or the 
general vices of his time. The following specimens will 
give a notion of his distichs: 

Pauca utilia mult is inn (Hi bus proponenda. 

Pane a Titus pretiosa dabat, sed vilia plura; 

Ut meliora liabeam pauca det oro Titus. 

Neque dcciprre neque deetpi . 

Nullum decipiaa nec decipiarls ab ullo, 

Fallerc vel falli, Piranie, par vitium est. 

Exit us rerum inspiciendos. 

Aut sapit Archesilas ct prospicit ultima rerum, 

Aut si contemuit non sapit Archesilas* 

In (he following tetrastich, Godfrey enforces the gospel 
doctrine of doing to others as we would wish to be done 
by: 

Qu<t alns feceris ab ft-, cuprctare eadem 
Jurgia, clamores tibi gloria, gloria litef, 

Kt facts et dicis ommlnis unde noces ; 

Eipectaa cadcm quo* nobis feceris, Aibi, 

Nam quern tu liedis te ferit ille libens. 

In another, be amplifies a well-known proverb : 

Locum mores non mu tare. 

Serpentem iuuocuum faciunt deserta loco rum, 

Non quia vims abest, sed quia eui noceat; 

Dat virus natura, locus non, ergo recedes 
Tu virus tecum, Gratidiane, feres. 

In a third he describes the vicissitudes of human life: 

0 Vitain horn inis van am esse. 

Alternis vicibus mutant ur tempora mundi, 

Temperies cceli, Plante, vices patitur ; 

Sic alteroatur humanee formula vitfe, 

TrUtibus et hetis assimulata ruit. 

The lines on Lanfranc may be given as a specimen of 
Godfrey’s collection of epigrams on some of the great 
men of his time. 
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Z)e LaqfrancQ arehiepiscopo, 

Yixisti, venerande pater, sapienter et teque, 

Vixisti vivens, rnorfl quoque vita tibi. 

Inter divitiaB pauper, Lanfrance, fuisti, 

Divitiis manans pauperum amator eras. 

Quee te florentes artes valuere Latina, 

Gracia de nobis ecce triumpliat ovans. 

Tu Latios ortu Gollosque docendo levosti, 

Te sibi primatem cardo Britannus habet. 

In terra degens coelestia raente petebas, 

Exeraptus terra sidera liber adis. 

Sol Gemiwos denis obsedcrat igne diebu.s, 

Prombit luna diem, nocte solutus abis. 

Tanner indicates one or two other small pieces which 
have been attributed to Godfrey of Winchester, but ap¬ 
parently without any good reason. His epigrams have 
not yet been printed/ 


LUCIAN OF CHESTER. 

Among the manuscripts in the Bodleian library,! a 
book is preserved, which purports to have been written 
by a monk of Chester, who names himself Lucianus, and 
which is entitled De Laudibiis Cesfrite, (On the Praises of 
Chester.) This treatise is curious as being the earliest 
attempt wc know at writing the history or description of 
a town. It is supposed to have been written about the 
year 1100, and the manuscript is perhaps contemporary, 
or nearly contemporary, with that date. Unfortunatel)* 
the chief ornaments of Chester in the eyes of the author 
of this book were its monks; and, after giving a few 
desultory chapters on the city, its gutes, streets, and 
ehurches, he proceeds to the monastery of St. Werburgh, 

* Articles on Godfrey of Winchester will be found in Leyscr, Hist. Poet. 
Med, jEv. p. 371, and in the Hist, Lit. de Fr. tom. ix. p. 352. 
f MS. Bodley, No. 672. 
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the praises of which, and of the clerks, monks, bishop, 
abbot, prior, sub-prior, &c. take up by much the larger 
part of the book. Nothing further is known of the writer; 
but it is pretended that he was the author of another his¬ 
torical work, entitled Instrumentum Ilisloricum Anylitt.* 
The following extract, which contains the commencement 
of the description of Chester, will serve as a specimen of 
the character of this book. 

Primo videndum quod Cestria, id est, quse sdificatur ut civitas cujus 
positio invitut aspectum, qu« in occiduis Britannia posita, legionibus cx 
longinquo venientibus receptoria quondam ad repausandum fuit, et Romani 
servans limitem imperii, claves, ut ita dixerim, Hibernorum cu&todire 
eufficit. Is'am contra aquilonarc cornu lLibernise opposita, non tarn crcbro 
quam continue ob causas meantium et commoda mcrcium diversarum, velis 
aptatis viam aperit curribus navium atquc nantarom; duraque onentem 
versus prectendit intuitu non solum Romanam ante se catliedram ct im- 
perium verurn ct orbera proipicit univenmm, ut tanquam spectaculnm 
proposita sint obtutibus oculorum fortia facta patrum, series Iongissimi 
rerum, et quiequid in oibu quibosque per&oni>. loci* temporibm. bene 
gcstiun est cognoscatur, quod male actnm est caveatui. Quae a ventis 
quatuor portas quatuor habens, ab oiientc pro&pectat Indiam, ab occidente 
Hibeminm, ab Aquilonc mnjorem Normanuiam, a mexidie cam quam divina 
KCveritab ob chiles et natui ales' duscordias Britannia reliquit angular cm 
angustiam. Qui olira discidiis et odiis amans Britanniani in Angliam 
mut aren't, et quibua adhuc moribus fulgeant qui vicinantur cis cum lucrimis 
legunt. 


ELEWULF. 

Within a few years after the Norman Conquest a tra¬ 
veller, whose name shows him to have been an Anglo- 
Saxon, visited the Holy Land, and wrote an account of 
his travels, which is still preserved. Stewulf has left us 
no further information concerning himself than his name 
and the narrative of Ins wanderings; but William of 


Tanner, Bib lie th. p. 487. 
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Malmsbury has preserved a story of a man of this name, 
who lived at the same time, and whose character seems 
so far to coincide with that of the traveller, that we can 
hardly hesitate in believing him to be the same person- 
William of Malmsbury tells us that Stewulf was a mer¬ 
chant who frequently repaired to Wulstan of Worcester 
to confess his sins, and as frequently, when his tit of peni¬ 
tence was over, fell back into the same course of worldli¬ 
ness. Wulstan advised him to quit the profession in 
which he met with such continual temptations, and become 
a monk; and when he refused, the bishop prophccied that 
the time would arrive when he should take the habit in 
spite of his previous repugnance; “which,” says the relator, 
“ I afterwards saw fulfilled, for he was converted in our mo¬ 
nastery in iiis old age, driven to it by disease.”* It 
seems natural enough that the merchant, in a moment of 
penitence, should have undertaken a pilgrimage to Jeru¬ 
salem, to which people’s attention had just been called by 
the first conquests of the crusaders. I think there is no¬ 
thing in the narrative to lead us to believe that the tra¬ 
veller was a monk at the time he made the voyage; and 
he speaks in remarkable terms of his own faili.igs.t 

Sicwulfs narrative begins abruptly with his departure 
from Mouopoli on the coast of Italy, on the 13th of July, 
1102. A violent storm drove the pilgrims along the coast to 
Brindisi, where they were obliged to stay till their ship 
was repaired. Having again left the coast of Italy, Sas- 
wulf passed by the Ionian islands, Corfu (July 24), and 
Cephalonia (Aug. 1) and arrived at Corinth on the 9th of 
August, from whence, passing by Stives, the ancient 

* W. Malmsb. de Gcst. Pontif. p. 1*82. 

t Ego SeewlfuB, licet indignus et peccator, Jerosolimam pergens,. ,, vel 
pondere premia peccaminum, vel peuuria navi*, per altum pelagus tran¬ 
sire nequivi. Prolog. 
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Thebes, he reached Negropont on the 23rd. Here the 
pilgrims embarked again, and, after touching at many of 
the islands of the Grecian archipelago, and suffering much 
from tempestuous weather, they landed at Joppen, or 
Jaffa, on the 12th of October. The next seven months 
were spent in visiting Jerusalem and the holy places from 
Gennesareth to Hebron, the account of which occupies 
the larger portion of Smwulf’s narrative. He left Jaffa 
on his return on the 17th of May, 1103, and, retracing 
partly the same route by which he had come, he went 
to Constantinople, where the narrative leaves him in 
the month of October. 

The relation of Saswulf is of small extent, and his lati- 
nity is rude and unpolished. It is valuable for a few 
points of historical and geographical information which it 
contains, and as a link in the chain of evidence relating to 
the holy sites. Only one manuscript of this book is 
known to exist; * from which it was edited by the learned 
geographer M. U’Avezac, who, in his Introduction, has 
investigated with remarkable penetration and erudition 
the dates of Soewulf’s wanderings and his geographical 
nomenclature. The description of the storm which he 
escaped on his first arrival at Jaffa, will give a notion of 
the latinity of the merchant-pilgrim. 

Arrigite a urea, carissimi, et audite misericordiam quam Dei dementia 
mihi, licet ultimo servo suo, meifcque exhibuit. Nam eadem die qua appu- 
timuti, quidam dixit mihi, ut credo, drilice, “ Domiue, hodie litus ascende, 
lie forte nocte tel diluculo tempest ate superveniente eras ascenders non 
possib Quod dum audivi. stalini captus defeiderio ascendcndi, naviculum 
couduxi, et cum omnibus mcis nseendi. Me autem ascendeute, mareturbaba- 
tur ? crcvit commotio et facta est teinpestas volida, sed ad litus divina gratia 
faventc perveni illrcsug. Quid plura ? Civitatem hospitandi causa intnivi- 
mus, et loiigo laborc victi atque lussati, refecti pausavimus. Mane rero, 
dum ab ccclcsia veuirous, sonitum maria audivimus, clamerem popoli, omnes- 
que concurrentea atque mirantes dc tolibus prius inauditis} nos autem 


MS. Corp, Chr. Coll. Cambr. No. 111. 
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hmeotea currendo annul cum alna vemrous ad Iitus; dum enim illuc pene- 
nimus, vidimus tempeatatem altitudincm supeiexeellere montium, corpora 
qmdem mnumerabilia hominum utnusque sexuB amnmerborum m liltore 
miaernme jacenha aspoximua, naves minntatim fractas juxta volutantes 
annul vidimus Sed quia preter rugitum mana et fragorem navium quit - 
quoin o .dire potmt 5 Clamorem etiam pnpuli, somtumque omnium turbo- 
ram exoesait. Nona autcm noatra maxima atque fortiaaima, alieque multi* 
frumento alnoque mercimonua atque prregrinia venientibus atque redeunti- 
bua oneratffi, anchoris fumbusquf adhuc in profundo utcunque detent®, quo 
modo fluctibus jactabantur' quomodo mall metu inudebantur 1 quomodo 
mercimoma abjiciebcntui' qnalis oculua mtuentium tam dnruu atqut 
lapideua a fletu ae poaaet letineie 5 Non diu lllud aspexnnus antequam 
siolentia undarum lei fluctunm anchors lapseruut, fuiies vero ruinpe- 
bantur, navea vero, aeventate undarum lavals, omni sjie esadcndi trepto, 
nunc in altnm elevatae, nunc in ima detruas, paulatun dr profunditatc 
tandem in arenam sel m scopuloa piojiciebantm , lbi vero tie latcie m 
latus miaemme collidebantui, lbi nnnutatim a tempeatate dilatera- 
bantur, neqne ferocitas ventorum in profundum icverti lntrgias, ncque 
altitudo arentt amebat eaa ad litua pcrvinm lllitaas Sed quid itti- 
net dicere qu«n fltbilitei nautae et pert gum, quidani naiibu- qmdnin vtio 
maba, quidain antrnms, quidam autem trmstris, omm spe uadi u li pnwtti, 
adheaerunt’ Quid pluia dicam 5 Quidain stuporc cmismnpti ibident 
dimersi sunt, quidam a lignia jiropuse navia, quad incrtdibilt multis vnlo- 
tur, adhsrentes, me vidtnte, ibidtm sunt obltuntati quidim autem a tabulis 
nan tvulbia iteium in profundum depurtabautui quidani aulim mtari ■> i. 
entes «ponte se flurtibus commiaerunt, et ill quampluits juicrunt pti* 
pauci qmppe, piopna virtute confidentcs, ad Iitus lllssi pemnerunt Iqi- 
tui ex navibus tr.ginta vnainms, quarutn quEdum diomuudi, qutedam mo 
gulafn, quedum autem tatti vulgantei vorantm, omnibus ontratis pulmonis 
vel merumomis, antequam a litore discessissun, ill septem illss«r peiman 
eeruut. Homines lero divtrei sex us ptusquam nnllt die ilia penerunl ina- 
joicra eUmm miseriam una die nullua ndit oculus, sed ab Ins omnibus sui 
gratia enpuit me Domnina, cut honor et gloria per infimta see ula Amen 

Edition. 

Recueil de Voyages et de Mt moires pnbhus pai la Socitti dr Giogriplnc 
tom. li Pans, 1H19, 4to. pp 817—The t ojage of Sirnulf, edited, 
uith a very learned and laluablt Introduction, by M. D’Avtzac 
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GUNDULF. 

Gundulf, * one of the most celebrated of our early Nor¬ 
man bishops, was born in the diocese of Rouen, and 
studied grammar at Rouen in his boyhood. His talents 
and behaviour procured him the friendship of William 
archdeacon of that church, and, through him, of the arch¬ 
bishop Maurilius.f In company with the archdeacon he 
undertook a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and, being over¬ 
taken by a dangerous storm on their return, they both 
made vows to become monks if they escaped. They even¬ 
tually reached Rouen in safety, and each hastening to fulfil 
his vow, Gundulf repaired to Bee to place himself under 
the rule of abbot Ilcrluin and prior Lanfranc. It was 
there that he first made the acquaintance of Anselm, who 
entered the abbey of Bee the same year (A. P. 105!)), and 
formed a friendship which lasted during his life. The 
amiable spirit of Gundulf soon rendered him a favourite 
with Lanfranc, who, when he became abbot of Caen, took 
him with him to assist in the management of that monas¬ 
tery.! William of Malmsbury has preserved a story 
which represents Lanfranc, while abbot of Caen, prophe- 
cying that his disciple Gundulf would one day be a 
bishop.§ When, in 1070, the abbot of Caen was promoted 
to the archbishopric of Canterbury, he took Gundulf with 
him to England, and, well acquainted with his skill in 
domestic business, placed him over his own household. || 

* An anonymous life of Gundulf, written by u monk of Rochester boon 
after his death, is printed in the Anglia Sacra, tom. ii. p. -73. 

+ Vita Gundulfi, p. 274. 

X Ut secum in ejusdem cccnobii gubematione coadjutorem haberet. Vita 
Gundulfi, p. 27b. 

§ W. Malmsb. de Vit. Pontif. lib. i. p. 233. 

|| Et quia in rebus etiam exterioribus industries ralde erat, rei familiaris 
su® procuratorem conetituit. Vita Gundulfi, p, 27 G, 
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In this office Gundulf had the distribution of the arch¬ 
bishop’s numerous charities, an occupation which appears 
to hare been peculiarly suited to his taste, for his bio¬ 
grapher descants frequently on the benevolence of his 
disposition.* Anselm now renewed by his letters the 
acquaintance which appears to have been broken off since 
Gundulf s departure from Bee. Some of Anselm’s letters 
to Gundulf are still preserved among his correspondence. 

In 1076 Lanfranc promoted Gundulf to the bishopric 
of Rochester, and he was consecrated on the 19th of 
March, 1077- He rebuilt his church, increased the num¬ 
ber of monks, raised the monastery to a high state of 
prosperity, and was indefatigable in the defence and im¬ 
provement of his diocese. Before his promotion to the 
bishopric, he had gained the good opinion of William the 
Conqueror; and he conducted himself with so much pru¬ 
dence in the disputes between Anselm and William Rufus, 
as neither to offend the king nor desert his-friend.t lie was 
a principal instrument in securing the crown to Henry I., 
whose favour and that of his queen Matilda he enjoyed 
during the remainder of his life. Gundulf died on the 
8th of March, 1108, and was buried in the cathedral of 
Rochester. A time-worn and almost shapeless effigy in 
stone, still preserved there, is believed to have formerly 
adorned his tomb. 

Although Gundulf was not distinguished as a writer,! 
he evidently possessed a love of letters and of art. One 
at least of his letters to Anselm is preserved, and several 
letters from Anselm prove that he must have written at 
least an equal number, which it is to be feared are now- 
lost. Gundulf appears to have been an active assistant of 

* Vita Gondulfi, pp. 276, 280, 284. 

f Hist. Lit. de Fr. tom. ix. p. 369. 

2 Malmabury say*, Sratqoe Gundulfag religion!* plemu, literarnm non 
nescius, ia rebus forensibtu acer et etimatns. 
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Lanfranc in copying and correcting the ancient ecclesiastical 
writers. The authors of the Histoire Litteraire de France 
mention a large Bible written with his hand, which was 
sold at Amsterdam among the books of Herman van de 
Wal in 1731: at the beginning was inscribed Prina pars 
Bibliee per borue memories Gundulphum Roffensetn episco- 
pum.* In modem times GundulPB chief celebrity rests 
upon his skill as an architect. Besides the church of 
Rochester, he is said to have built for the king the formi¬ 
dable keep of Rochester castle, which became the model 
for most of the castles of his time. 


GERARD ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 

GF.RAHn was the nephew of Walchelin bishop of Win¬ 
chester, and of Simeon abbot of Ely, and was therefore 
distantly related to the Conqueror. He was grand-chanter 
of the church of Rouen, and probably came to England at 
the invitation of his uncle bishop Walchelin, by whose 
interest lie was made one of the chaplains to William 
Rufus. That king sent him with another of his chaplains 
to Rome to watch the proceedings of Anselm’s friends, at 
tiic time of his quarrel with the archbishop. In 1096, 
Gerard was made bishop of Hereford; being then only 
subdcacon, lie was ordained deacon and priest on the 
same day, and the day following was consecrated bishop-t 
Bishop Godwin says that he was chancellor of England, 
lie was promoted to the archbishopric of York in 1100, 
on the death of archbishop Thomas, and went to Rome to 
receive the pallium. 

Archbishop Gerard appears not to have been high in 

t lb. J>. 376. 


* Hist. Lit. de Fr. tom. is. p. 374. 
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favour with the English clergy of his time. William of 
Newbury accuses him of avarice. But a much more 
serious crime appears to have been his refusal to acknow¬ 
ledge the primacy of the archbishop of Canterbury, until 
he was persuaded by the king or terrified by the pope into 
a compliance.* It is probable also that he was attached to 
scientific studies, on which the more orthodox among his 
contemporaries were then accustomed to throw discredit. 
The writer just mentioned, who flourished about a cen¬ 
tury later, tells us that he was accused of practising sor¬ 
cery^ and it is related as a thing disgraceful to his 
memory that after his death the astrological writings of 
Julius Firmicus were found under his pillow. lie died 
unexpectedly, and while his household were occupied with 
different aifairs, and consequently without confession and 
absolution. His clergy made this an excuse for refusing 
him burial within the church ; he was committed ignobly 
to the ground without the doors, and bis body was allowed 
to be insulted by those who were looking on.] llis suc¬ 
cessor, however, ordered his remains to be disinterred, 
and buried them honourably beside his predecessors. His 
death occurred in 1108. 

The writers of the Ilistoirc Litteraire de France cite a 
poem as being preserved in the Cottonian Library, under 
the title of Versus Girardi archivpiscopi Eboracensis: but 
nothing of the sort appears now in the catalogue of this 
collection. Anselm speaks of this prelate as “ vir admo- 
dum litcratus.”§ Three of Gerard’s letters to Anselm 
are preserved among Anselm’s Epistles and in Eadmer’s 
History. 

*• W. Malmsb. de Gest. l’ontif. lib. iii. p. 273. W. Ncwbrig. Dc rebus 
Angl. lib. i. e. 3. 

f Ut plurimi asseverunt, maleflciis etiam aasuetus. W. Newbrig. ib. 

7 ^. Malmsb. and "W. Newbr. ib. 

§ Auselmi Epist. lib. iv. ep. 2, 
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Minor Writers of the Eleventh Century. 

Sulcard is known only as the writer of a short legen¬ 
dary history of the abbey of Westminster, of which he 
was a monk. As it is dedicated to the abbot Vitalis, it 
must have been written between 1076 and 1082; and the 
writer says that lie saw the old monastery before it was 
pulled down and rebuilt by Edward the Confessor, which 
must have been early in that monarch’s reign. Bale con¬ 
sidered him to have been an Englishman ; but the writers 
of the Ilistoirc Littcraire de France are of opinion that he 
was a Norman, in which case he must have been one of 
the foreign clergy introduced into our island in the reign of 
the Confessor. Two copies of this tract are preserved in 
the British Museum.* Pits says, that in his time Sul- 
eard’s tombstone was still seen at Westminster with the 
inscription : Snlcardtis monachus et chronographus. 

Bice march rs, bishop of St. David's, wrote a life of St. 
David, which was the foundation of all subsequent bio¬ 
graphies of that saint. Of this author little is known: 
according to Wharton,! he was made bishop of St. David’s 
about 1085, and lie is said to have died in 1006. Several 
manuscripts of his life of St. David arc preserved and a 
portion of it, containing matter not found in the life of 
the same saint by Giraldtis Catnbrensis, was printed by 


* MSS. Cotton. Faustina, A. m. and Titus, A. vm. It consists of six 
leaves. The writers of the Hist. Lit. tie Fr. vol. \iii. p. 1JH, supposed it to 
be a large book, 

\ Angl. Sacr. vol. ii. pref. p. xxv. Others say in 

t One in the llritish Museum, MS. Cotton. Vespas. A. xiv. two in the 
Bodleian Library, ami oue in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cam¬ 
bridge, 
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Wharton in the Anglia Sacra.* * * § It is written in a very 
prolix and affected style. 

Hemming, sub-prior of Worcester under bishop Wul- 
stan, : s known by the valuable chartulary of the church of 
Worcester which he compiled by Wulstan’s directions. 
This chartulary contains some pieces of his own writing, 
particularly a brief memoir of his patron the bishop, 
written soon after his death, which has been printed by 
Wharton. The whole chartulary was afterwards published 
by hearne.f Considerable extracts are also printed in 
the Monasticon. 

Editions. 

Anglia Sacra (edited by H. Wharton), pars primn. Loud. 1691,fol. p. 541. 
Vita S. WIstani episcopi Wigomiensis. Auctorc Ilemmingo mouacho 
Wigornienai. 

Hemingi Chartularinm Eculeaits Wigornienaia.. .descripsit ediditque Tho. 
Hearnius. Oxonii, 1723, 2 vola. *vo. 

Hamehnus of Verulam, prior of St. Alban’s and a dis¬ 
ciple of Lanfranc, complied a book on the customs 
and government of monks, extracts from which are 
printed in the Thesaurus Anecdotorum of Martene and 
Duran d.f 

Colman, a monk of Worcester, also wrote the life of 
bishop Wulstan. He was the bishop’s chaplain during 
fifteen years, and signs a charter in 1089 (printed in the 
Monasticon) as his chancellor. He was subsequently 
made by Wulstan prior of Westbury,§ and according to 
Florence of Worcester died on the 4th of October, 1113, 
probably at a very advanced age. William of Malmsbury 

* Angl. Sacr. yoI. ii. pp. 645—647. 

f The original ia MS. Cotton. Tiberina, A. mi. 

\ Thesaur. Anecd. tom. v. col. 1454. 

§ W. Malmab. de Vit. Wolatani, Ub. Hi. c. 10. 
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Bays that he wrote his life of Wulstan in English (i, e. in 
Anglo-Saxon).* 

Alwin or Ailwin, an English hermit who is supposed 
to have lived at the end of the eleventh century, wrote a 
book said by Pits to be extant in the library of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge, which he describes as “Librum 
quendam ad Herebertum episcopum Norwic.” 

Among the writers of lives of saints who flourished at 
this period we must not omit the name of Faritius, the 
writer of a life of Aldhelm frequently quoted by William of 
Malmsbury. He is said to have been a native of Tuscany, 
and to have been brought over to England by Lanfranc. 
He became first a monk of the abbey of Malmsbury, 
which he quitted to be made abbot of Abingdon in the 
year 1100. Faritius was a skilful physician, and as such 
is reported to have been high in the favour of the king. He 
is said to have written a book to prove that children dying 
without baptism could not be saved. Bale also attributed 
to him a collection of letters. His life of Aldhelm is ex¬ 
tant, and was printed as an anonymous biography in the 
Acta Sanctorum, from a MS. in the Cottonian Library.f 
Faritius died in 1117- 

One of the few Anglo-Saxon writers after the Conquest 
was Leofric of Brun, a priest in the service of Hereward. 
The writer of the Latin life of Hereward has preserved the 


* Colmannus monachus vaster, vir nee scientist imperitus, nec sermone 
patrio infacetus, Scripsit enim Anglice, ne gestorum avolaret memoria, 
vitam cjuadem patria; ai attendaa ad sensum, leporc gravi, si ad literals 
himplicitatc rudi. W. Malmsb. De Vit. Wulat. ap. Angl, Sac. vol. ii. 
p. 242. 

t Acta Sanctorum Mail, tom. vi. p. 84. See the authorities for the 
account of Faritius, in Tanner, p. 273. 
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name of this man from oblivion; he says that he wrote the 
history of Hereward’s youth, and that it was his favourite 
occupation to collect together the romantic legends of 
his country, and commit them to writing in his native 
tongue * 

Warnier, or Garnier, who from his writings obtained 
the title of homeliarius, was a monk of Westminster, and 
dedicated his homilies, which appear now to be lost, to 
Gilbert Crispin. We learn from Thomas of Ely that he 
was present, and then very aged, at the translation of the 
body of St. Witliburg in October, 1106. Besides his col¬ 
lection of homilies or sermons for the whole year, lie is 
said to have written Deflorationes SS. Patrum, which is 
supposed to be the same work which was printed at Basil 
in 1494 under the title, Jeineri abbatis deflorationes super 
Evangelia de tempore per anni circvlum. This cannot be 
the work of Warnier of Westminster, who was never 
abbot. The Fasciculus Temporum has also been wrongly 
ascribed to him. 

Several writers place immediately after the Conquest an 
English grammarian whom they name Johannes Gram- 
maticvs, and to whom they attribute various works which 
were certainly written by other persons.! As far as I 
have been able to discover, this writer is a mere creature 
of the imagination, made out of the names of Johannes 
Philoponus, Johannes Guallensis, and Johannes dc Gar- 
landia, some of whose writings have been attributed to 
an imaginary personage, because they happened to be 
found under the simple name of magister Johannes. 

* Hujus enitn memorati presbyteri erat stadium, omnes actus gigantum 
et bellatorum ex fabulis antirjuorum, aut ex fideli relatione, ad edificRtioncra 
audientiom congregare, et ob meraoriam Anglia; Uteris coiumendare. De 
Gratis Herwardi, ap. Chron. Anglo-Normandes, vol. ii. p. 2. 

t See Warton, History of EnglNli Poetry, vol. i. p. cxvii. (edit, of 1840) 
and Tanner, under Johannes Grammaticus, 
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ANSELM. 

Anselm, like liis predecessor Lanfranc, was a native of 
Italy.* He was born at Aosta, in Piedmont, at the foot 
of the (iraian Alps, about the year 1033. His parents 
held an honourable rank in society; for his mother, Er- 
menberga, appears to have been distantly related to the 
counts of Maurienne, the ancestors of the ducal house of 
Savoy,f His father, Gundulf, was descended from a 
noble Lombard family, and had settled at Aosta, where 
he married Ermcnberga. They possessed a moderate 
fortune ; but it required all the prudence of Anselm’s 
mother, who was a careful housekeeper, to preserve it 
from the effects of his father’s extravagance. It appears 
that Gundulf was a man of violent temper, and that his 
life was somewhat irregular, until at the approach of death 
he took the habit of a monk. Anselm in his childhood im¬ 
bibed religious sentiments from the teaching and example 
of his mother, and exhibited an early taste for learning. 

** Our chief authority for the history of Anselm is the life by his disciple 
-Eatlmer, and the Historic Novorum of the same writer. William of Malms- 
lmr>, who gives a long accouut of Anselm, professes to follow Eadmer 
elm fly. Tin* Life and Works of Anselm hare been frequently treated by mo¬ 
dem writers. A Spaniard named Joseph Saenz d’Aguire wrote a large work 
on the Theology of St. Anselm in the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
which wa& twice printed in three vol. folio, at Salamanca, 1G"9—1605, and 
Rome, lfitfrt—-lGfKh An lstoriu panegyrica di S. Ansclmo, by Andrea 
lluincri, in 4 vol. *lto. was published at Modena, 1G93—1706. In Germany, 
more recently, G. F. Franck published a Uarbtellung Anselm’s, Tubingen, 
1^42; and F. R. Hasse, who had published a scholastic dissertation (An* 
sclmi Cantunricnsis do imagine divina doctrine,) in IIgen’s Zeitschrift fttr 
liibtor. Theologie iu 183o, has given to the world the first volume of a larger 
memoir uuder the title, Anselm von Canterbury, 8vo. Leipzig, 1843, 

f Eadmeri Vit. An sclmi, p. 2. In Gerberon’s edition of his works, 
llassc, Anselm v. Cant. yoI. i. p. 42, 

VOL. II. E 
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His father discouraged the child in his pursuits, and when, 
at the age of fifteen, Anselm ventured to declare his wish 
to embrace a monastic life, the anger of the parent was 
so strongly expressed that the youth determined to quit 
his home and country and throw himself upon the wide 
world.* He left home secretly, in company with a do¬ 
mestic chaplain, who perhaps had encouraged the design, 
and they loaded an ass with a sack containing a small 
stock of provisions. These failed them when they were 
passing over mount Cenis ; they were compelled to melt 
snow in their mouths to quench their thirst, and Anselm 
became so weary and faint that he was unable to proceed. 
A small loaf, unexpectedly found in a corner of the sack, 
gave him courage and strength to continue his way, and 
enabled them to reach the bounds of these inhospitable 
regions. Of the next three years of Anselm’s life, we only 
know that they were spent, perhaps fruitlessly, partly in 
Burgundy, and partly in France. It does not appeaT how 
he was occupied during this period, but in the course of 
his wanderings he arrived at Avranchcs, and there he first 
heard of the fame of his countryman Lanfranc and the 
school of Bee. 

The eagerness after learning which had distinguished 
Anselm in his childhood now returned, and he hastened 
to Bee to place himself under Lanfranc’s tuition. He 
devoted himself to his studies with wonderful persever¬ 
ance, scarcely quitting his books by night or by day, 
and often forgetting his meals. When Lanfranc at length 
made him a partner in his labours, and entrusted to him 
the instruction of others, Anselm showed little taste for 


* Patriam terrain exeundi patria ira adolescent! occagionem ingessit: quoin 
cum ills nullo posset lenire ingenio, ne domestics simultas in violationem 
naturte transiret, abscestu fefellit suo. W. Malmab. de Gesti* Foutif, lib. i. 
p. 216. Conf. Eadmer, pp. 2,3. Haase, yoI, i. p. 46. 
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this occupation; he preferred solitude and meditation to 
an active life, and, after much doubting as to where and 
how he should take the habit, and after consulting with 
Lanfranc and with Maurilius archbishop of Rouen, he 
became a monk in the abbey of Bee, in the twenty-seventh 
year of his age (a.d. 1060). Still Anselm was not allowed 
to remain inactive; for, when Lanfranc was made abbot 
of Caen (not, as commonly supposed, in 1063, but in 
1066), Anselm was chosen to succeed him as prior of Bee, 
an office which lie held till abbot Herluin’s death in 1078, 
when lie was further raised to be his successor. As monk 
and prior, Anselm was distinguished so much by his piety 
and virtues that his brethren believed him to be possessed 
of the power of working miracles At his election to fill 
this office, the other monks were jealous at seeing so 
young a man passed over their heads, but he gradually 
conciliated them by the gentleness of his temper. He 
was indefatigable in teaching and in attending to the 
spiritual welfare of those committed to his care. At the 
same time he found abundant leisure for study and medi¬ 
tation ; for it was during this period that he composed 
the greatest portion of his works, including the Monolo- 
gion and the Proslogion, the tract against Gaunilo, the 
treatises dc Vcritate, dc Casu Diaboli, de Libertate Ar- 
bitrii, and De Grammatico, and his Meditations. "With 
these works his fame spread not only through Normandy, 
France, and Flanders, and the surrounding countries, but 
he was well known in England, and added to the reputation 
as well as to the riches of his abbey.* 

The abbey of Bee bad possessions in England, and soon 
after bis election abbot Anselm found it necessary to visit 
them. This was a favourable opportunity of consulting 
with his ancient friend Lanfranc, by whom he was re- 
* Eadmer, Vlt. Ansclmi, pp. 3—8. W. Maluitb. p. ?lti. 

E 2 
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ceived at Canterbury with the greatest marks of distinc¬ 
tion and esteem. He spent a short time in the society of 
the monks of Canterbury, and gave his advice in the ques¬ 
tion then agitated relating to the sanctity of the Saxon 
arclibisnop JLlfege.* 

In other parts of England Anselm was received with 
the same marks of respect as at Canterbury. This oc¬ 
curred in the year 107!), and Anseltn appears not to have 
visited our island again until lie was invited over by- 
Hugh earl of Chester, in 1092. to settle a colony of monks 
of Bee in the monastery which that nobleman had founded, 
or rather restored, in that city. At this time Lanfranc 
had been dead about four years, during which period the 
sec of Canterbury was allowed to remain vacant, and the 
king, William llufus, collected the revenues into his own 
treasury. It appears that the eyes of the English clergy 
had long been directed towards Anselm as his successor ; 
and it is said that he deferred his visit to England to 
avoid giving any occasion of believing that he was ambi¬ 
tious of the dignity.+ Anschn arrived at Canterbury on 
the 7th of September, 1092, and proceeded immediately 
to Chester, where he remained during the gre ater purl of 
the winter. At Christmas the bishops and barons pressed 
upon the king the necessity of filling up the vacant arch¬ 
bishopric, and recommended Anselm; but William re¬ 
fused to listen to them, and was only reluctantly com¬ 
pelled to yield by the terror caused by a dangerous disease 
with which he was shortly afterwards visited. It appears 
from his letters that Anselm was retained in England by 

* Eadmer, Vit. Anselm, p. 10. 

| Hujusraodi verba ad aures ejus perlata continue runt eum in Norman nia 
totis 5 annis, quaravis crebro causis ingruentibus ultra mare ndvocaretur: 
iuvitavit ergo cum multorum necossitas, sed retrahebat timor ne f.ume me- 
lioriB oblitus raptari arahitione archiepibcopatus putaretur. W. Maim'd), dt* 
Gest. Pontif. lib. i. p. 217- 
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the affairs of the monastery of Bee:* in the February 
of 1093 he was preparing for his return, when the king 
suddenly declared his election to the see of Canterbury. 
Anselm obstinately refused the proffered dignity: but the 
English bishops, after vainly attempting to overcome his 
scruples, forced the pastoral staff into his hand, dragged 
him into the church of Gloucester (where the court was 
then held), and there hastily consecrated him, on Sunday 
the 6th of March, 1093. Anselm declared that this act 
was null, as being contrary to his wills but he was at 
length prevailed upon to waive his scruples and obey the 
king’s commands, lie made his entry into Canterbury 
on the 25th of September following, and he was more 
regularly consecrated on the 4tli of December. 

Anselm’s conduct, and the reasons he gave for it, show 
that he had a presentiment of the troubles with which his 
new dignity was afterwards attended. At the feast of 
Christmas immediately following his ordination, Anselm 
attended the court, and the king took that opportunity of 
demanding the licriot, which in England it had been the 
practise to demand on the death of the holder and in¬ 
duction of his successor, even in ecclesiastical estates. 
The archbishop offered him five hundred pounds of silver; 
but after it had been received with apparent satisfaction, 
sonic of the courtiers who were opposed to Anselm per¬ 
suaded the king that this sum was too small, and he de¬ 
manded a thousand instead of five hundred pounds. 
Anselm refused, on the ground that by giving so great a 
sum he would incur the suspicion of having obtained the 
primacy by simony, and the king dismissed him in anger.f 
This first quarrel with the king was almost immediately 
followed by another, arising out of the primate’s urgent 

* Anselmi Epist. lib. 2, p. 51. 

t Eailmer, p. 13. Hasae, pp. 293, 294. 
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representations of the necessity of discontinuing and re¬ 
pairing the injuries which William Rufus was inflicting 
upon the Church, and of enforcing discipline. Anselm 
now felt the uneasiness of his position, and looked back 
with regret to the tranquillity of his abbacy: yet amid the 
persecutions to which he was at this time subjected he 
found leisure from his secular occupations to write his trea¬ 
tise De Incamatione Verbi, which he dedicated to the pope.* 

On the king’s return from Normandy in November 
1094, Anselm repaired to court to request his permission 
to visit Rome for the purpose of receiving the pallium 
of Pope Urban II. At this time the succession to the 
papal chair was disputed by two candidates. King Wil¬ 
liam burst into a violent passion when he heard the name 
of Urban, declared that he had not acknowledged him as 
pope, and that it was not the custom for any one to be 
acknowledged as pope in England without the king’s 
consent.t Anselm refused to yield this point, and re¬ 
ferred it for more mature consideration at a fuller as¬ 
sembly of the prelates and barons, which was accordingly 
held at Rockingham, on the 11th of March; and the 
debate was prolonged through two days. Nearly all the 
bishops, headed by William bishop of Durham, sided 
with the king, and a few of the secular barons only plead¬ 
ed in favour of the primate. The proceedings were violent 
and noisy. It was decided to he a breach of allegiance to 
the crown to acknowledge Urban as pope, and Anselm 
was himself treated with rudeness. At the conclusion of 
the meeting Anselm requested permission to retire to the 

* Eadmcr, Yit, Anselm. p. 14. 

+ At ille ad nomen tlrbani turbalus, dixit #e ilium pro papa non teuerp, 
nee so* consuetudinis esse ut absque sua electionc alien! liceret in regno suo 
papam nominare. Eadmer, de Vit. Ansel, p. 17. Conf. Eadm. Hist. Novor. 
p. 57. ( 5 ). Conauetudo regni mei est a patre meo institutfl, ut nullus prater 
licentiam regia appelletur pupa. W. Malmsb. p. 219. 
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continent, which, after many promises and delays, the 
king refused. The monkish writers, who were favourable 
to Anselm, follow Eadtner in accusing all the English pre¬ 
lates of being influenced in their conduct by mercenary 
motives ; a charge which does not appear to be supported 
by other circumstances, or by their individual characters. 

The excitement caused by these proceedings had scarcely 
subsided, when a royal ordinance suddenly appeared ac¬ 
knowledging Urban II. as pope. The king had sent two 
messengers to Rome, and by promises and gifts having 
made his peace with the pope, the latter sent back a 
legate with the pallium, which Anselm was obliged to 
receive through the king’s mediation. A reconciliation 
was at the same time effected, and Anselm was allowed to 
remain in peace during the rest of the year.* This peace 
lasted during the following year (1096), king William be¬ 
ing occupied with the affairs of Normandy: but new causes 
of dispute arose on his return in the February of 1097. 
When, after the successful termination of an expedition 
against the turbulent Welshmen, Anselm was repairing 
to court for the purpose of urging the necessity of reform¬ 
ing the church, he was arrested on the road by an angry 
letter, in which the king accused him of intentionally send¬ 
ing a smaller number of soldiers than was due from him as 
archbishop, and thus endangering the affairs of the state. 
Anselm returned no answer to this charge, hut, after an 
angry interview with William, he obtained a reluctant 
licence to go to Rome. He proceeded immediately, ac¬ 
companied by two or three of his monks, to Dover, where 
he was detained fifteen days by contrary weather. During 
his stay at Dover he was placed under the surveillance of 

* Serena pads tranquillitas toto ilia anno ab ammo Anselmi curas depulit, 
et bonorum hominum levavit solliutadineg. W. Malmeb. De Gest. Font, 
lib. i. p. SMO. 
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one of the king’s clerks, named William de Warelwast, and 
when, at the end of October, 10!>7, he went on ship-hoard, 
he was subjected to the further indignity of having his 
baggage brought out ori the beach and publicly searched.* 
Anselm lauded at Witsand, and proceeded immediately 
to the monastery of St. Bertin, where he remained five 
days. He then continued his route through Flanders and 
France to Cluny, amid the most extravagant ami joyful 
congratulations of the population through whose country 
he passed ; so that his progress resembled more a triumphal 
march than the flight of a persecuted fugitive. His only 
companions were two English monks, Baldwin and Ead- 
mer, to the latter of whom we owe the history of his 
troubles. Anselm arrived at Cluny the third day before 
Christmas, and met there his friend Hugh bishop of 
Lyons, whom he accompanied to that city. In the middle 
of March, 1098, Anselm quitted Lyons on his nay to 
Rome, where he was received by the Pope with the greatest 
marks of distinction. After a stay of only ten days at 
Rome, the unusual heat of the weather afforded him an 
excuse for visiting one of his old scholars, John abbot of 
Telesi, near the confluence of the rivers Calore and Yol- 
turno,and the heat being there scarcely less oppressive than 
at Rome, he subsequently retired to a small farm belonging 
to the abbot on the summit of a mountain, where he re¬ 
signed himself to the same contemplative life which lie had 
formerly led at Bee. In this solitary spot, which was 
known by the name of Sclavia, Anselm finished his treatise 
entitled Cur Dms homo ? which bad been commenced 
amid his troubles in England. In May he visited Roger 
carl of Sicily in his camp before Capua, and was present 
during part of the siege of that plaee. After its surrender, 

* Eadiner, Yit. Antehn, p, 19. W. Malrasb, pp 220, 22 1. Eadmer. 
Hist. Nov. 
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early in June, lie accompanied the pope to A versa. Anselm 
took this opportunity of requesting to be permitted to re¬ 
sign his archbishopric ; but the pontiff refused to accede to 
his request, represented to him the pusillanimity of desert¬ 
ing his flock, and urged him to return, requesting him how¬ 
ever to attend the council of Bari against the schismatic 
Greeks in October, where lie should hear his final deter¬ 
mination. Anselm spent the intervening time in retire¬ 
ment at Sclavia ; and, after distinguishing himself at Bari 
by his eloquent defence of the Romish church against the 
Greeks, returned with the pope to Rome, where he re¬ 
mained about six months, and was present at the council 
held there for the regulation of discipline, April 24, 1099, 
and the day after the conclusion of the council he left 
Rome and returned to Lyons. He awaited here the result 
of the pope’s expostulations with the English king; but 
Urban died in the mean time on the 29th of July, 1099, an 
event which lengthened the period of Anselm's exile; and 
he n as still residing at Lyons when in the beginning of 
August, 1100, news arrived of the sudden death of William 
Rufus. During his residence at Lyons Anselm wrote 
several of his works.* 

On the accession of Henry T. Anselm was immediately 
recalled and received into favour, for the king was obliged 
to conciliate the favour of the church, as a support against 
the adherents of his brother. Anselm had, however, 
now become the unflinching champion of the temporal 
power of the church of Rome, and lie was very soon 
dragged into new disputes. It had been customary for 
the prelates of the church to receive the ring and cronies-, 
by which the temporalities of the see were understood to 


* Eadmcr, Vit. Anselmi, pp. 20—2J. Hist. Novor. pp. (J.‘»— 71 . V. 
Maluisb. pp. 222—2:24. liaise, Anselm von Canterbury, book ii. chap. 
pp. J28-—357. 
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be conveyed, from the hands of the sovereign; but the 
pope had been long endeavouring to take this investiture 
out of the hands of the secular prince, and it had been 
decided in the council of Rome in 1099 that any layman 
who should presume to grant such investiture, or the priest 
who might accept it, should thereby incur the sentence 
of excommunication. The real question was, whether 
the clergy should hold their estates, and be the subjects, of 
the king or of the pope. A few days after his return, the 
king required Anselm to make the usual homage for his 
archbishopric. Anselm referred the king to the decision 
of the Roman council, and met his demand by an absolute 
refusal. The matter was referred to the new pope, Pasca- 
cius II., who decided against the king. But Henry was 
resolute in opposing this invasion of the rights of the 
crown, and, after every attempt had been made to over¬ 
come the scruples of the primate, it was at last resolved 
that he should repair to Rome in person, where he found 
the king’s messenger, who had arrived before him, and 
who made an unavailing effort to obtain from the pope 
the concession of the right of investiture. It was inti¬ 
mated to Anselm, as he was returning from Rome, that he 
would not be received in England unless he rendered the 
same allegiance to his sovereign which had been yielded 
by his predecessors, and he again sought an asylum at 
Lyons. The king thereupon seized the temporalities of 
the see of Canterbury. 

Anselm remained at Lyons during the whole of 1104 
and the first months of the year 1105 ; but towards the 
summer of the latter year he accompanied Adela countess 
of Blois to meet king Henry in Normandy, where he was re¬ 
ceived into favour and restored to his rights, although his 
return to England was delayed for different reasons, and he 
retired to Bee. The dispute between the king and the 
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pope was at length set at rest by mutual concession, the 
latter yielding to the secular prince the right of exacting 
homage hut not of investing. Anselm returned to Eng¬ 
land in the autumn of 11 Oft,and employed himself zealously 
and effectually in the reform of many abuses which had 
crept into the church during his troubles, and which occu¬ 
pied the remaining years of his life. On the 24th of May, 
110S, a council was held at London for the enforcing of 
discipline. The year following Anselm appears to have 
been chiefly employed in writing: he composed at this 
time his tract De Vohmtaie and the treatise De Concordia 
jirwscientue et prredentina/wmg et yratiat Dei cum Hierro 
arbitrio, and was commencing a new work De oriyinc 
aninue when death put a stop to his labours, lie died of 
a lingering illness, attended by a distaste for all kinds of 
nourishment, on the 21st of April, 1109, in the seventy- 
sixtli year of his age, after having held the see of Canter¬ 
bury sixteen years. lie was buried in his cathedral, at 
the head of his friend and predecessor Lanfranc.- 
Anselm was equal to Lanfranc in learning, and 
far exceeded him in piety. In his private life lie was 
modest, humble, and sober in the extreme. He was 
obstinate only in defending the interests of the church of 
Romo, and, however we may judge the claims themselves, 
we must acknowledge that he supported them from con¬ 
scientious motives. Reading and contemplation were 
the favourite occupations of his life, and even the time 
required for his meals, which were extremely frugal, he 
employed in discussing philosophical and theological 
questions.!- By his rare genius ho did much towards 

* The history of the last nine years of iht. life of Anselm is given by 
Eaduier, Vit. Anselm. pp. 24—2(>, and more fully in the Ui-t. Novur. pp, 
7o—lOi. W. Malnisb. pp. .'24—223. Hassi, book li. chap, ti II. 

t Eadiner, Vit. Anselm, p. who adds, Cum vero .ibsentibus hospitibus 
privatim cum suis ederct, ct nulla iptwsiio spli itualis cujusris ex parte pro- 
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bringing metaphysics into repute. He laid the founda¬ 
tion of a new school of theology, which was free from the 
servile character of the older writers, who did little more 
than collect together a heap of authorities on the subjects 
which tney treated. The Monologium and the Pros- 
logium are admirable specimens of abstract reasoning. 
His reading was extensive, and his style is clear and 
vigorous. The following extract from the first of the 
treatises just mentioned will serve as a specimen. 

Quod il'a ratio tit qua:dam rerum locuti ,«tc utfaber diet* prius apud se 
quodfacturw eat. 

Ilia autem forma reram, quae in ejus ratione res creandas prtecedebat, 
quid aliud eat quam rerum qusedam in ipsa r itionc locutio ; veluti cum faber 
faetmus aliquod suae artiti opus priua illud mtra se dicit mentis conceptions ? 
Mentis, autem sive ration is locutionem hie inteBigo, non cum voces rerum 
significative cogit-ntur; sed cum res ip*=ee vcl futurse veljam cxistentes acic 
cogitationiB in raente conspiciuntur, Frequenti namque usu cognoscitur quia 
rem unam tripliciter loqui p09sumus. Aut enim res loquimur signis aensibi- 
libus, id eat, qure sensibus corporcis sentiri posiiunt sensibiliter utendo; aut 
eadem signa, qure foris sensibilia sunt, intra nos insensibiliter oogitando; 
aut nec sensibiliter, nec insensibiliter his signis utendo ; sed res ipsa*, vcl 
corporum imaginations, vel rationis intellectu, pro rerum ipsarum diver- 
sitate, intus in nostra raente dicendo. Aliter naraque hominem dico, cum cum 
hoc nomine, quodest homo, significo; aliter cum idem nomen tacens cogito : 
aliter cum eumipsum hominem mens, aut per corporis imaginem, aut per ra- 
tionem intuetur ; per corporis quidem imaginem, ut cum ejus sensibilem 
figuram imagiuatur : per rationem vero, nt cum universalem ejus essentiam, 
quee est, animal rationale mortale cogitat. Use vero tres loquendi varie- 
tates singulee verbis sui generis constant: sed illius, quam tertiara et ulti- 
mam posui, locutionis verba, cum de rebus non ignoratis sunt, naturaHa 
sunt, et apud omnes gentes sunt eadem. Et quoniam omuia alia verba 
propter htec sunt invents: ubi ista suut, nullum aliud verbum est neccs- 
earium ad rem coguoscendam; ut ubi ista esse non possunt, nullum 
aliud est utile ad rem ostendendam. Possunt etiam non absurde did tauto 
veriora, quanto raagis rebus, quarum suut verba, similia sunt, et cas ex- 
pressius significant; cxceptis namque rebus illis, quibus ipsis utimur pro uo- 
minibus suis ad easdem significandas, ut sunt qusedam voces, velut A vo- 
edis: exceptis, inquara, his, nullum aliud verbum sic videtur rei simile, 
cujus est verbum, aut sic earn exprimit, quomodo ilia similitudo qu® in acie 

diret, pralibato potius quam surapto cibo mox cessabat, lectionique inten- 
dens manduc&ntee expectabat. 
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mentis ram ipsam cogitantis exprimitur. Illud igitur jure dicendum cst 
maxima proprium et principale rei vorbum. Quapropter si nulla dc qualibet 
re locutlo tantum propinquat rei, quantum ilia que hujusmodi verbis con¬ 
stat ; nee illiquid aliud tam simile rei vel future, vel jam existent! in ratioue 
aUcujuA potest esse: non Immerito videri potest apud summam substantiam, 
talem rerum lorutionem ot fuisse, antequom essent, ut per cam fierent, et 
esse, cum facta sunt, ut per earn sciantnr. 

Tlic published writings of Anselm are * 

J. The Monologion, a metaphysical treatise, in which 
Anselm attempts to establish by abstract reasoning the 
existence "of God, bis attributes, &c. He submitted this 
work to the judgment of Lanfranc, before he ventured to 
publish it. 

2. The Proslogion, in which he undertakes to prove the 
existence of God by one single continued argument. - )- 

3. The answer to Gaunilo, a monk of Marmoutier, who 
had criticised the Proslogion and espoused the cause of the 
insipienn (whom Anselm had introduced as his imaginary 
upponent) against Anselm’s arguments. In this tract lie 
enlarges and explains some of his arguments which had 
been misunderstood. 

4. On the Trinity and the Incarnation, a controversial 
treatise against the celebrated philosopher Roscelin. 

5. On the Procession of the Holy Ghost, another con¬ 
troversial treatise, in which he collected the arguments lie 
had employed in the council of Bari against the Greeks, 
who denied that the Holy Ghost proceeded from the Son. 
Anselm is said to have written this book between 1100 
and 1103, at the request of llildehert bishop of Mans. 

6. A dialogue in twenty-eight chapters De caau Diaboli, 
(routing chiefly on the subject of the origin of evil. 

7. A treatise entitled Cur Deits Homo ? in two books, 

* A good detailed account of Anselm’s wiKings is given in the Hist. Lit. 
do France, \oL ix. pp. *116—465. 

f Caepi meruin quterero si forte posset invent ri imum argumentum qu< d 
nnlla alio ad se probandmn quam se solo indigeret. Prsef. iu Proslog. 
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written in the fonn of a dialogue between the author and 
Boso abbot of Bee, for the purpose of showing the neces¬ 
sity of the Christian scheme of redemption, and proving 
the resurrection of the body. It was begun in England 
and finished in Italy. 

8. A treatise in twenty-nine chapters on the Conception 
of the Virgin and on Original Sin, composed at Lyons, 
and addressed to the same abbot Boso who appears in the 
Cur Bens Homo ? 

y. A dialogue De Verilaie between a master and his 
disciple. 

10. A treatise De Voluntate, first published by Gerbc- 
ron, who found it without the name of the author, but 
with strong internal proofs that it was a work of Anselm, 

11. A dialogue Be Libero Arbitrio. 

12. The treatise Be Concordia priesrientire et preedes- 
linationis et (jratite Dei cum libero arbitrio. This was 
Anselm’s last, and perhaps his most profound, work, in 
which he undertakes to prove, first, that prescience is not 
repugnant to free-will, secondly, that predestination docs 
not exclude free-will, and, thirdly, that grace docs not ex¬ 
clude free-will. 

13. A short tract De/ermenlo et azymo. 

14 and 15. Two brief treatises on Priests who keep 
Concubines, and on Marriage between certain degrees of 
affinity, questions then agitated in England. 

16. A dialogue on Dialectics, entitled De Grammatko. 

17. A very short treatise De Voluntate Dei. 

18. Sixteen homilies. 

19. A treatise on the Contempt of Temporal Things. 

20. Another short tract in question and answer entitled 
Admoniiio morienti• 

21. Twenty-one Meditations, of some of which the 
authenticity is doubtful. 
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22 . A collection of seventy-four prayers. 

23. Hymns, and a Psalter of the Virgin, which are pro¬ 
bably erroneously attributed to Anselm. 

24. A large collection of miscellaneous letters, many of 
which afford valuable materials for the history of the 
time. 

25. His Constitutions. 

In addition to these, the writers of the Histoire Litteraire 
de France enumerate no less than thirty-six treatises 
which have been wrongly attributed to Anselm. Among 
these we may place the poem De Contemptu Mundi, 
which was the work of Alexander Neckham. Some ad¬ 
ditions might still be made from manuscripts to his 
authentic works, particularly to the Homilies, Meditations, 
and Letters ; and perhaps some of Anselm’s writings are 
entirely lost, such as the poem on the death of Lanfranc, 
mentioned by Ordcricus Vitalis. 


Edition». 


Opera et tractate, beat! Anselm! arcliiepiscopi Cantuarien. ordinis sancti 
Benedicti. At the end, Opera aaacti Aaselini qoe is scripsit hoc libro 
qaam salutari sidcre claudontur. Anno xp’i .M.cecc.lxxixj. die vero 
vicesimaseptima martii Nurenberge. per Caspar Hochfeder: opifecem 
mira arte ac diligentia imprests. fol. This rolttme contains the Duo 
libri rur Dens homo ; liber onus de incarnatione verbi; De conceptu 
virginali et peccato original! ; Declaratio cujusdanz de eodem ; Pros- 
logiou ; Monologiou; Dc processione spiritua sancti contra Grecos ; 
Dyalogua de casu Djaboli; Pro insipiente; Contra insipientem; De 
diveraitate Sacramento rum ; Dc fermento et aiimo; Expositiones mem- 
brorom et actuum Dei et vettimentoram; De volnntate; De Concordia 
prescientise ct predestiuationis et gratis Dei cum libero arbitrio; De 
libero arbitrio ; De veritate [ De aimilitudinibos; De mcnauratteme 
crude; Meditationes maguse Anselm!; Meditatio ejuadem de redemp- 
tione generis human!; Da passione Dominit Speculum evangelici ser- 
monis; Homelia, Intravit Jesus in quoddam cutellum; Epistolm 
Sancti AnBelmi; De imagine mundi. 

This edition was reprinted in 1494. 

Sermonet tree de pusione Christ). Argentic, M.ococ.xeyj. 4to. At the 
end, tig. & 4, Is added, Anselm! devotudml de passione Jeau Christ! 
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query tis de glorioalsBime b't'e Marie V’ginis respondent*, dynlogns 
incipit feliciter. 

Opuscula beati Anselmi archiepieropi Cantuariensis ordinis sancti benedioti. 
fol. without name of place or date, It contains two tracts not in the 
edition of 1491, De miaeriahominis, and De exceUentia Virginia Maria. 
It ah o contains an index. There was another edition of the Opuscuia 
without date. 

Omnia divi Anselmi Cantuariensis archiepiscopi theologorum omnium sui 
temporis facile principle Opuscuia, Antonii Demo char is llessonsei in- 
dustria nunc primum restitute. Parisiis, 1544. fol. This contains, in 
addition to the previous editions, the tracts De similitudinibus, and De 
voluntate Dei. Reprinted in 1549. 

D. Anselmi Cantuariensis archiepiscopi, theologorum omnium sui temporis 
facile principis, nemiuique eornm qui post eum fuerunt vel sanctitatc, 
vel eraditione, vel cloquentia sccundi, luculentissimce in omnes sane- 
tissiim Pauli apostoli cpibtolas ct aliquot Evangclia enarrationos. Has 
enarratioucs alii D. IJervteo asenbunt. Parisiis, 1544. fol. 

Opera Tenet. 1549. This edition appears to have been reprinted at the 
same place in 1568. 

Anselmi Elucidnrium. Paris, 1500. 

Opera, Colon. 1560. fol. and again, Colon. 157.1. fol. 

13. Anselmi Vita et Opera iv. tomis, ubi ejus Epistol® adject® sunt et notis 
illustrate, per Job. Picrardum, Col. Agr. 1G12. More complete than 
any of the preceding editions. 

B. Anselmi Opera extraneis in Sacrou Libros Comraent&riis exonerata, re- 
censnit ct edidit Thcopb. Haynaudus. Lugd. 1630. 3 vols. fol. 

S. Anselmi Cantuariensis archiepiscopi de Felicitate Sanctorum dissertatio. 
Exscriptorc Eadinero Anglo cauonico regular!. Ediiorc Joanne Bapt. 
deMachault, I’ari&ino, Soc. Jesu. Parisiis, 1639. Uvo. 

The dialogue De libero arbitvio, was published in the third volume of the 
Opuscuia of St. Augustine, 4to. Lovan. 1648. 

Divi Aurelii Augustini Hippon. episcopi Meditationes, Soliloquin, ct Ma- 
nuale. Meditationes B. Anselmi, eum tractatu de humani generis re- 
demptione, 8Lc. Colonise Agrippina, 1649. 16mo. 

D*Acherii Spicilegium, 4to. 1653— 77, tom. iii. p. 24. Second Edit. Paris, 
1723, fol. vol. i. pp. 443—449. Sancti Anselmi Cantuariensia archie¬ 
piscopi tractatus asceticus, 4to. tom. iii. p. 121, tom. ix. pp. 116—123. 
Second ed. tom. iii. p. 433—435. Some letters of Anselm. 

Usher, Veterum Epistolarum Hibernicarum Sylloge. 4to. Dublin. 1632. pp. 
88—99. Six. letters of Anselm. 

Sancti Anselmi ex Beccensi abbate Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi Opera .... 
labor© ac studio D. Gabrielis Gerberon monachi congregationis S. 
Mauri ad MSS. fidem expurgata et aucta. Secunda edifcio, corroota 
etaucta. Lutetia Parisiorum, 1721, fol. The first edition was pub¬ 
lished at Paris in 1675. A third was printed at Venice, 1744, in 2 voIb. 
folio. 

The works of St. Anselm, more or less complete, will also be found in dif¬ 
ferent collections printed under the title of Bibliotheca P&trum. 
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Trantlatimu. 

A French translation of the Meditation! of Auetm was published in 1571, 
and reprinted in 1588. 1602, and 1642. 

Another French Translation of the Meditations, bp Cerizios, appeared 
1650. A German translation of the Meditations had been printed 
Lunenburg in 1638. 

The Mount of Olives: or, Solitary Devotions. By Henry Vaughan, 
Silnrist. With an excellent discourse of the blessed state of Man in 
Glory, written by the most reverend and holy father Anselm, archbishop 
of Canterbury, and now done into English. London, 1652. 12mo. 

A third French translation of the Meditations was published anonymously in 

1700. 

Pious Breathings. Being the Meditations of St. Augustine, hit Treatise of 
the Love of God, Soliloquies, and Manual, to which are added Select 
Contemplations from St, Anselm and St. Bernard. Made English by 
George Stanhope, D.D. chaplain in ordinary to his Majesty. London, 

1701. 8vo. 

A translation into French of the treatise Cur Deui homo J has been recently 
published in Paris. 
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Section ii.—Reign of Henry I. 

HENRY I. 

Kino Henry I. is said to hare received the surname 
or title of Beauclerc (Bellua clericus) on account of his 
learning and literary taste. He was a scholar of Lan- 
franc, and must, therefore, have received a superior 
education. That he studied at Cambridge, or at Oxford, 
and took the degree of master of arts there, is but the 
legend of a later date.* The fact of his having published 
a code of laws is certainly no proof of the king’s literary 
talents, although Leland for this work has given Henry 
a place among the learned English writers. Bale says 
that he wrote “ Letters to Anselm,” probably the official 
letter which was written by the king’s order to recall the 
primate to England. The abbe de la Rue, for equally 
unsatisfactory reasons, placed the king among his list of 
Anglo-Norman trouveres, and believed him to have been 
the author of the collection of Esopean fables alluded to 
by the poetess Marie de France, and of an Anglo-Norman 
poem on behaviour at table, &e. entitled Le Dictic 
d’Urbain. The first of these works more probably went 
under the name of Alfred than Henry, and has been 
already spoken of in our account of that monarch. The 
Dictie d’Urbain was written at a later date; it is not in 
the slightest degree probable that Henry I. was its author. 
M. de la Rue has published four lines of an anonymous 
Latin poem, entitled Urbanus, preserved in a MS. of the 
Bibliotheque Royale at Paris (No, 3718), in which it is 

* I believe the earliest authority for this statement is Rudburn’s History, 
in Wharton, Angl. Sacr. vol. i. p. 273. 
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said that “ the old king Henry” had published the pre¬ 
cepts there given; but it does not seem clear that this 
appellation belongs to Henry I. of England, or that the 
“ documenta” alluded to were anything more than the 
rules of behaviour followed in the household of the 
kings and of the great barons at the time the poem was 
written, which may have been established in the form 
then existing by this king :* 

Clerua prtecipne, miles, matrons, paella, 

Quilibet ingenuus hsec servet scripts novella ; 

Rex vetus Henricos primo dedit heec documcnta 
Illepidifi, librotjue novo scribuntur in isto. 


WILLIAM OF CHESTER. 

Very little is known of William of Chester, except 
that he was the friend of Anselm. The writers of the 
Histoire Litteraire de France are probably correct in sup¬ 
posing him to have been a native of Normandy and a monk 
of Bee, where he appears to have been one of Anselm’s 
disciples. He was, perhaps, one of the colony of monks 
from Bee which Anselm established at Chester in 10!)2.f 
It is evident that he survived Anselm, but it is not at all 
probable that he was the same person who was elected 
abbot of St. Wcrburg’s at Chester in 1121, and died in 
1140, as Tanner seems to intimate. William wrote a 
poem on the elevation of Anselm to the see of Canter¬ 
bury, and another on his death, in Latin elegiacs. The 
letter in which Anselm acknowledges the receipt of the 

* M. Jo la Rue’s article on Henry I, will be (bund in Ins Es sais Hiato- 
riqnes snr las Bardes, les Jongleurs, et les Treurires Normande et Anglo* 
Kormands, vol. 11. pp. 33—40. 
t -Hist. Lit. de Franoe, tom, x. p. IS. 

f2 
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former is extant,* as well as the poems themselves. 
They are both short. The elegy commences with a brief 
abstract of Anselm's life; the following lines will serve 
to convey an idea of the style in which it is written : 

Pelix Italia pr® cunctia partibui orbia, 

Qua meruit talem progenuiase yirum. 

Infelix iterum qua talem perdit alumnum, 

Infelix plane pignoria orba aui. 

Tu quoque ccenobium quondam Beecenae vigebas, 

Cum tuna Anaelmua dux fuit et monacbua; 

Amiait veterem faeiea tua pene decorem, 

Dam tuna Anaelmua deaiit eaae pater. 

Cantia, tu quondam totum reneranda per orbem 
Praaulia Anaelmi tempore aigna dabas. 

Te minor orbia erat; populoa tua fama per omnea 
Fluxit arnica bonia, invidioaa malia. 

Te monacbua, clerua, populuaque doeendua adibat, 

Dnm tuua Anaelmua vixerat ille bonua. 

Edition. 

Stephani Baluaii Tutelenaia Miaoellanea, novo ordinc digeata, tomua iv. 
Lucae, 1764, fol. p. IS, Carmen in laudem nnncti Anaelmi archiepiacopi 
CantuarienBia. p. 16, Epicedion in obitum cjuadem. Probably they 
were taken from the aame manuscript which was formerly in the 
poasession of Leland. 


GILBERT CRISPIN. 

Gilbert Crispin was one of the most distinguished of 
the monks whom Lanfranc brought into England from 
the abbey of Bee. He was of a noble Norman family, 
being descended from Gilbert count of Brienne, who had 
obtained the surname of Crispin, or Crespin, from his 
crisp or curly hair. His father placed him in the school 
of Bee at a very early age, and he had made great pro- 


Anaelmi Epiat. lib. iii. ep. 34. 
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gress in all branches of learning, first under Lanfranc and 
Herluiu, and afterwards under Anselm, when Lanfranc 
brought him to England, and made him abbot of West¬ 
minster. He is said to have held this dignity thirty-two 
years, and to have died in 1114 or 1117.* 

Gilbert Crispin appears to have enjoyed considerable 
reputation as a writer. His most celebrated work was a 
treatise against the Jews, some of whom he is said to have 
converted. This treatise, dedicated to Anselm, is written 
in the form of a dialogue between a Jew and a Christian. 
In the following lines of the introductory letter to Anselm, 
Gilbert describes the occasion on which this book was 
written. 

Paternitati ct prudential vestrac discutieudum mitto libellnm, quern super 
scripsi, paging commendans quae Judaeus quidam olim mecura disputans, 
contra fidem nos tram de lege sua proferebat, et quse ego ad objects illius 
pro tide nostra respondebam. Ncscio unde ortus, Bed apud Moguntiam 
litteris cducatus, legis et litterarum etiam nostramm bene sciens erat, et 
exercitatum in scripturiu atque disputationibus contra nosingenium habebat. 
Pluriraum mihi familiaris flsepe ad me veniebat, turn negotii sui causa, turn 
me yidendi gratia: quoniam in aliquibus ilLi multum necessariua cram: et 
quotiens conyeniebamus, mox de scripturis ac de fide nostra sennonem 
amico animo babebamus. Quadom ergo die solito majus mihi et illi Dens 
otium concessit; et mox unde solebamus inter nos qurestionem cospimus. 
Et quoniam qua opponebat convenienter satis et conseqnenter opponebat, 
et ea quee opposuerat non minus convenienter proseqnendo explicabat, nostra 
vero responsio yicino satis pede ad opposita illius respondebat et scriptu- 
rarum oeque testimonio nitens eadem ipsi concessu facilis esse videbatur et 
approbanda, rogaverunt quidam qai aderant at memorise dorem nostram 
hanc disceptationem fortasse aliquibus profuturam. Scripsi igitur, et tadto 
inei et ipsius nomine scripsi sub persona Jndsei cum Christiano de fide nostra 
disceptantis, scriptumque et exaratum hoc opus yestr® transmitto exami- 
nandum censure. 

The only other work of this writer which has been 
printed is the Life of Hcrluin, first abbot of Bee. Most 
of the treatises ascribed by Cave and others to Gilbert 
Crispin belong to other persons of the name of Gilbert; 

* The better authorities appear to be in favour of the earlier date. See 
Tanner. The writers of the Hiat. lit. de France teem inclined to place his 
death several years later, bat their evidence is not satisfactory. 
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the comments on the Bible are the work of Gilbertus 
Universalis. The writer of the article on Gilbert in the 
Hist. Lit. de France states erroneously that there is a dia¬ 
logue on the Procession of the Holy Spirit by Gilbert of 
Westminster in the Cottonian Library. The same bio¬ 
grapher * quotes the following titles from an early cata¬ 
logue of books given to the abbey of Bee: “ Contra Judmos 
liber Gialeberti Crispini, Item, ejusdem de Simoniacis, 
et de veritate corporis et sanguinis Domini. Item, ejus¬ 
dem sfc/mo de dedicatione ecclesi®. Item, homilia ejus¬ 
dem super: Cum vigilasset Dominus. Item, ejus epistolte 
tres.” 

Editiom. 

Beati Lanfranci .. opera . evulgavit domnua Luces Dachcriue. Lut. Per. 
1648, fol. Appendix, pp. 32—40. Yitaaanctiet glorioaisaimi petris 
Herloini. . au there Gilberto Crispino abbate Westmoxuuteriensi. 

Acta Sanctorum Ordinia S. Benedict! . . . Suculum vi. Para Secunda. 
Lutecin Pariaiorum, 1701, fol. pp. 340—355, Vita B. Herluini Bec- 
censia abbatia primi et conditoria. Auctore Gialeberto Crispino abbate 
Weatmonaaterienai, qua discipulo. 

Sancti Anselmi opera, £ol- Pariaiia, 1721. pp. 512—544. Diaputatio Judau 
cum Chriatiano de fide Chriitiana, acripta a domuo Gialeberto abbate 
Weatmonaaterii, hacteuus iuedita. 


TURGOT. 

Among the earliest historical writers after the Con¬ 
quest was Turgot, who wrote a history of the monastery 
of Durham from the first settlement of the monks there 
to his own time, which contains valuable notices relating 
to the history of the north of England in the Anglo- 
Saxon and earliest Anglo-Norman times. We first hear 
of Turgot in 1074, when a monk named Aldwin quitted 
his own monastery of Winchelescombe (or Winchcomb) 

* Hist, Lit. de Fr. tom. x. p. 196. 
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ia Gloucestershire, to tisit some of the monasteries which 
had been injured or rained in the troubles of the preceding 
age. Aldwin went with one or two companions to Eve¬ 
sham, York, Newcastle, Jarrow or Yarrow, from which 
latter place lie was invited by bishop Walcher to Durham. 
He was accompanied from Jarrow to Durham by Turgot, 
who was then a young man and a clerk, but not a monk.* 
Aldwin and Turgot soon rose high in the favour of Wal¬ 
cher, who gave to them and their companions the monas¬ 
tery of Jarrow, which they began to raise from its ruins. 
The monks, however, appear not to have agreed well in 
this place; and a party of them, with Aldwin at their 
head, left it and repaired to Metros. Turgot was again one 
of Aldwin’s companions on this occasion* They were 
here persecuted by the king of the Scots, and, induced by 
the persuasions and threats of Walcher, they returned to 
Durham, and the bishop settled them at Wearmouth, 
which also they raised in some measure from its ruins. 
Here Turgot received the tonsure at the hands of Aldwin. 
In 1088, after Walcher’s death, bishop William (his suc¬ 
cessor) obtained the king’s licence to turn out the secular 
canons attached to his cathedral, and introduce monks in 
their place. On this occasion he transferred the monks of 
Jarrow and Wearmouth to Durham, and reduced those 
two ancient houses to the position of cells to his larger 
house, of which latter he made Aldwin the first prior. 
Aldwin dying in 1087, Turgot, who enjoyed the favour of 
his bishop, was chosen to succeed him, and as prior as¬ 
sisted at the foundation of the new monastery in 1093. 
He was subsequently made archdeacon of the diocese, and 
in 1109 he was elected to the bishopric of St. Andrew’s, 


* At Aldwinua de Gyruuensi monaaterio egrediena, comitem itlneria et 
propositi in clerical! adhne habltn Tnrgotum habuit. Sim. Dnnelm. Hist, 
de Dnnelm. Ecclea, col. 45. 
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which he held till 1115, when, sick and aged, and dis¬ 
gusted with the treatment he received from the Scottish 
king, he obtained licence to resign and return to Durham, 
where he died two months after his arrival, at the begin- 
ing of September, 1115.* 

Turgot’s history of his monastery of Durham appears 
to have been republished about fifty years afterwards by 
Simeon of Durham, who put his own name to it, although he 
made scarcely any alterations in it, and did not even con¬ 
tinue it.f It is written in clear and simple language. The 
following is Turgot’s description of the site of Durham, at 
the time of the arrival of the monks of Lindisfarne, who 
had escaped from the Danes with the body of their saint. 

Comitans sanctissiiui patris Cuthberti corpus universus populuB in 
Dunelmum, locnm quidem nature mnnitum sed non facile habitabilem in- 
renit, quoniam densiasima undiqne silva totura occupaverat. Tantum in 
medio planicies erat non grandis, quam arando et seminando excolere con- 
Bueverant: ubi episcopus Aldhunus non parvam de lapide postea ecciesiam 
erexit, aicut in consequentibus apparebit. Igitur predates antistes totius 
popnli auxilio et comitis Northanimbronnn Uhtredi adjutorio totam extirpans 
silvam succidit, ipsnmqne locum brevi habitabilem fecit. Denique a fluminc 
Coqued usque ad Teisam universa populorum multitudo tam ad hoe opus 
quam ad construendam postmodam ecclesiam prompto aniino accessit, ct 
donee perficeretur devota insistere non cessavit. Eradicnta itaque silva, et 
unicuique manaionibus Borte distributes presul ant edict us am ore Chiisti et 
sancti Cuthberti fervens, ecclesiam honesto neo jiarvo op ere iuchoavit, et ad 
perficiendam omni studio iatendit. Interea sanctum corpus de ilia quam 
BUperius diximus ecclesiolu in aliam translatum quse alba ecclesia vocabatur, 
tribus ibidem annis dam major ecclesia construeretur requievit. 


* Thia information is gathered from the brief but valuable Annals of 
Durham printed in the Monasticon, vol. i. p. 235, and from Turgot’s own 
history. 

f It was printed under Simeon’s name by Twysden. See the article on 
Simeon in the present volume. A fine early manuscript of Turgot’* book is 
in the British Museum, MS. Cotton. Faustina A. v. A learned essay 
written by Selden to prove that Turgot, and not Simeon, was the author, is 
printed in Twysden. Rudd, who published a new edition, endeavours to 
confute the arguments of Selden, and the question still seems involved in 
some doubt. It may be observed that the passages quoted by Fordun from 
Turgot are not found in the History of Durham attributed to him. 
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Turgot also wrote the Life of .St. Margaret queen of 
Scotland, probably during the period he held the see of 
St. Andrew’s: it was preserved in a manuscript in the 
Cottonian library which unfortunately perished in the 
fire.* Bale pretends that Turgot also wrote a history of 
the kings of Scotland, a life of king Malcolm, and a 
history of his own time. The historian Fordun quotes 
frequently from Turgot’s writings. 


FLORENCE OF WORCESTER. 

The first general historian, or rather chronicler, who 
wrote in England after the Norman conquest, was Flo¬ 
rence, a monk of Worcester. All wc know of the per¬ 
sonal history of this writer is, that he died on the fifth 
of June 1118, and that he -was esteemed by the monks of 
his house as a man of great erudition and industry.f Le- 
land gives an exaggerated estimate of his character. His 
chronicle, which commences with the creation, and is con¬ 
tinued to the year of his death, is little better than a com¬ 
pilation from the chronicle of Marianus Scotus, and from 
the Saxon Chronicle. The part which relates to our own 
island is almost a literal translation from the latter work. 
An anonymous continuation of the chronicle of Florence 
from 1118 to 1141 is of much greater value than the chro¬ 
nicle itself. The account of events which occurred in the 
year 1083 will furnish an example of Florence’s style, and 

* MS. Cotton. Tiberius D. in. This life is quoted by Fordun, Scoli- 
chron. lib. t. c. S3. ' 

f His continuator says, A. 1118, Nonis Julii obiit dominos Florentius 
Wigorneosis monaebus. Hujua subtili scientia et studiosi laboris industria, 
prreeminet cunctis bee Chronicarum Cbroniea. The Worcester Annals, 
printed in Wharton, Anglia Sacra, tom, i. p. 475, give the lame date. 
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may be compared with the accotmt of the tame year in 
the Saxon Chronicle.* 

1083. Henricus urbem Roms infregit et copit, Wigbertum in sede apos- 
tofflca constituit. Hildebrondns vero Benerentnm adiit, nbi usque ad obitnm 
Bumn deguit. Henrico* rex in Teatonicom patriam rediit. Seditto nefanda 
inter monachoa et indigne nominanduna abbatem Tara tannin Glastoniie facta 
eat, quern rex Gnlielmua de monasterio Cadomi, nulla prudentia instructnm, 
eidam loco abbatem praafeoerat. Hie inter cstera atultitis eon opera, 
Gregorianum cantum aapematua, monachoa eeapit compellere ut illo relicto 
cujusdam Qnlielmi Feacamnenaia cantum discerent et cantarent. Quod 
dum sgre acciperent, quippe qui jam tam in hoc quam in cstero eedesias- 
tico officio secundum morem Homans ecolesis insenuerant, aubito (armatus 
militori m'.nu) illia ignorantibus qnadam die in capitulum irruit, monachoa 
nimio terrors fugientes in eccleaiam usque ad altare persequitur, jaculiaque 
et eegittia crucea et imagines me f aret ra sanctorum manna militaria transfi- 
gena, nnum etiam monachum, amplexantem altare lancea transverberana in- 
teremit, alium ad altnria crepidinem sagittia confoasum necavit. Csteri 
vero necessitate compulai scamia et candelabris ecctesls fortiter ae defend- 
entea, licet gravity vote era ti, militea omnea retro ehorom abegerunt; cirque 
factum eat ut duo occiai quatuordecim vulnerati ex monachis, nonnulli etiam 
de militibua aauciati exiaterent. Hinc moto judicio, dum maxima abbatia 
ease culpa patuit, rex eundem abbatem aummovit, et in monaaterio sno in Nor- 
mannia poauiL De monachis vero quam plurimi per episcopates et abbatiaa 
jusau regia enstodiendi diaperguntnr. Cnjua poat mortem, idem abbas ite- 
rum abbatiam suam a filio qua Gulielmo qningentia libria argent! emit, et 
per eacleais poeeesaiones aliquot annia pervagatua, longe ab ipao monaaterio 
(ut dignus erat) miaere vitam finivit. Regina Marildis quarto Nonas No. 
vembria feria quinta decessit in Normannia, et Cadomi eat aepulta. 

The old bibliographers attribute several other works to 
Florence of Worcester; but there is strong reason for be¬ 
lieving that they had no authority for them. 

• W. Malmab. De Antiq. Giaston. Eccieais, ap. Gale, p. 332, in the 
chapter De Discordiis inter Turatanum et suum conventum, et de cruce vul- 
nerata; at the end says, Acta aunt bsc anno Domini MLXXXI”: hujua 
etiam rei testis eat Oroaiua Anglomm bietoriographns. As no other writer 
mentions any English chronicler of this name, at the end of the eleventh and 
beginning of the twelfth centuries, I am Inclined to think that Orotiia is a 
mere error of the scribe for Flormtim. It is singular that Ordericus Vitalii, 
speaking'apparently of Florence of Worcester, calls him John, lib. iil. p. 139 
(ed. Le Prsvost), Perhaps, like Ordericus himself, he may have had more 
names than one. This historian says, that John of Worcester, the chro¬ 
nicler, was of Anglo-Saxon blood, and was educated in the monastery from 
fail childhood, 
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■Edifion*. 

Chronicon ex Chronicij, ab initio mundi usque ad annnm Domini 1118 de¬ 
duction, Anctore Fiorentio Wigoraienai moaacho. Acceasit etiam con- 
tinuatio uaque ad annnm Chriati 1141, per qoeadam ejiudem coanobii 

eruditum.. Londini, excudebat Tbomaa Dausonua, pro Ricardo 

Watkina, 1592, 4to. Edited by William Howard, and dedicated to 
Lord Burghley. 

Flores Hutoriarum per Mattbmum Wertmonasteriensem ooQecti.. Et 

Chronicon ex Chronicis ab initio mnndi usque ad annum Domini 
MCXVIII deductum : Auctore Fiorentio Wigomiensi monacbo. Cut 
accessit Continnatio usque ad annnm Christ! MCXL1, per qoeadam 
ejiiedem coeuobii eruditum. Francofurti, 1601, fol. 

Collection of Historians, edited by order of the Record Commission, rol. i. 
pp. 522—615. Chronicon ex Chronicis, ab initio mnndi usque ad an¬ 
num Domini M.C.XVIII. deductum, auctore Fiorentio Wigerniensi 
monacho. The portion extending from AJ>. 450 to the Heavaa Con¬ 
quest, pp. 616—644. Florentii Wigornienaie ad Chroaicoa Appendix. 
Tables of bishops, kings, Ac. 


1IEREBERT, BISHOP OF NORWICH. 

Herebert, known commonly by the surname of Losinga, 
was born at Hiesmes in Normandy, (pagus Oximensis,*) 
and became a monk in the abbey of Fecamp, of which he 
was subsequently made prior. William Rufus invited him 
to England in I0H7, and made him abbot of Ramsey. 
By the king’s favour, and other means, Herebert soon be¬ 
came very rich; and in 1091 he bought of the king, for 
the sum of a thousand pounds, the bishopric of Thetford 
for himself, and the abbacy of Winchester for his father 
Robcrt.f This transaction appears to have created much 

* The greater numbw ot modern biographers, with Bartholemew de Cot¬ 
ton, in the -Vnglia Sacra, rol. I. p. 403, hare read Oxunensis, and Oxonien- 
sis, and supposed him to be a native of Oxford. 

t W. Mahnsb. de Gest, Reg. lib, IV. p. 128, and de Gest. Pontif. Ub. U. 
p. 238. Roger de Iloveden. Annal. p, 4G4. See also the articles on Here¬ 
bert in the Hist, lit, de France, tom, x, and in Godwin de Episc. 
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scandal at the time, and to have been loudly condemned. 
Herebert went in person to Rome to obtain absolution of 
his sin of Simony, and endeavoured to make amends for 
it by bis exemplary conduct in after life. On his return 
from Rome in 1094, he removed his see from Thetford to 
Norwich, and founded at the former place a house of 
Cluniac monks. At Norwich be built the cathedral and 
founded the monastery at his own charges; and he also 
built five parish churches in his diocese, two at Norwich, 
and the others at Elmham, Lynn, and Yarmouth. He 
died on the 22nd of July, 1119, and was buried in his 
cathedral church * 

William of Malmsbury speaks of Herebert os a man of 
considerable learning; and Henry of Huntingdon mentions 
his writings then extant.f According to Bale he was the 
author of a book of sermons, eighteen in number, begin¬ 
ning with the words, Convenutis, dilectmimi fratres; and 
of separate treatises, De prolixitate temporum, and De five 
mundi; he also attributes to him a set of constitutions 
for the government of monks, a collection of letters, and 
a treatise Ad Anselmum contra sacerdotes. If these works 
ever existed, they appear now to be lost. But we learn 
from the Histoire Litterairc de France,! that in the last 
century there was still preserved, in the library of the 
abbey of Cambron, Herebert’s treatise on the seven sacra¬ 
ments, under the title, Hereberlus de Septem Sacramentis. 

* Bale and Pits place his death in 1120; but the other date is supported 
by better authorities. See Tanner. 

t Norwici® sedit Ilerbertus, vir benignus et doctus, cujus extant scripts. 
H. Hunt. De mundi contemptu, p. 700. 

J Tom. x, p. 2G7. 
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REGINALD OF CANTERBURY! 

The next Anglo-Norman poet of any importance after 
Godfrey of Winchester was Reginald of Canterbury. We 
learn from his own writings that he was born and educated 
at Fagia, apparently in the south of France,* and that 
Aimericlord of Fagia was his patron.f He came to England, 
and became a monk in the Benedictine abbey of St. Augus¬ 
tine at Canterbury. W r e have no date of any event of his 
life; but we know that he was the contemporary of Anselm, 
to whom he addresses some of his writings, and that he 
was intimate with most of the scholars of that age. In a 
short poem addressed to Gilbert Crispin abbot of West¬ 
minster, he speaks of his principal poem, the legend of St. 
Malchus, and as Gilbert himself died in 1117, we may 
perhaps conclude that that poem was composed at least 
from three to five years before that date, in which case 
Reginald must be considered as having flourished about 
a.d. 1112.1 We have no information on the date of his 
death. 

We have abundant proofs that Reginald had studied 
with attention the classic poets of ancient Rome; his 
Latinity is not incorrect, and he writes with much facility 
and spirit, although he has the taste of a barbarous age. He 

* la his poem ad Fagiam cattellum, Reginald says,— 

Fagia, dam vivam, te laudo meam genitivam 
Terrain, dum fuero, grates tibi solvere qusro. 

Fagia, favisti, genuisti, perdocuisti 
Olim me pueram falso discernere vertun. 

t He addresses one of his poems to Domino *uo Americo Fagiaui. 

t This approximate date is further supported by the circumstances that 
the MSS. contain some verses addressed to Reginald, and complimenting 
him on his life of Malchus, by Thomas archbishop of York, who was made 
archbishop in 1109, and died in 1114. 
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uses the rhyming hexameters which were termed Leonine 
verse, and tasks his ingenuity to produce a continual varia¬ 
tion of rhymes, and of modes of attaching them together. 
His principal work is a long poem on the legendary his¬ 
tory of an eastern saint named Malchus, who lived in the 
fourth century. The following description of the cave of 
Malchus will be sufficient to convey a notion of the style 
of this long verbose composition.* 

Hac sub rape specus fait olim famine emeus. 

Antrum semlratum, vastum, penetrabile, mutum, 

Solis lnaccetaum radiia, callgine preasom. 

Qua; tamen irrorat loea fans, sol ilia vaporat. 

Janua cistern sc, viz hoc rubet igno lucerntc. 

Sed te Iudlfico, tapidem cum janua dico. 

Cardo, fores, aditus, lapis eat non arte politus. 

Tostes petra dabat, sibi quo* nature creabat. 

Intrantique tamen dabat arctum petra foramen. 

At nequeaa tecto te listen-, corpore recto; 

Ni quadrnpea ibia, non hac irrumpere quibis. 

Hunc aditum terra parva potes obice petrce 

Claudere, nec fores tone magni pendere cures. 

Some of Reginald’s smaller poems, more especially the 
one in praise of Fagia, give us a better opinion of the 
poet’s taste, as will be seen in the following hues from the 
last mentioned poem, written in cross-rhymed Lconines, 
which are best understood by being divided. 

Fagia, li loquerer 

lingula, et millia noeaem 
Plectra, prius morerer 

quam lingula scribe re possem. 

Fagia, dam calidis 

tol curribui occidet undis 
Cerulese Thetidii, 

hastes nucrone retundis. 


* A brief analjrris of this poem, with some extracts, and the two poems of 
Reginald to Fagia and Aimerie, an given in Sir Alexander Croke'a Essay on 
the Origin, Progress, end Decline of Rhyming Latin Verse, pp. 63—82. 
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P«(U, donee tper 

tUra», et flamha pUdi, 

Et Tirgulta caper 

repetuat, tu cretoere dkds. 

PtgU, donee apea 

cjrtisnm, juxenemqoe paella. 

Eiurienique dapei 

amat, ardet rlneere baQa. 

The poems of Reginald of Canterbury are preserved in 
manuscript in the British Museum,* and at Oxford.f 


ERNULPH, BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 

Eknulph was a native of Beauvais, where he was 
born about the year 1040. In his youth he studied under 
Lanfranc at Bee, and subsequently, on his return to 
Beauvais, he became a monk in the monastery of St. 
Lucian, where he taught grammar. Dissatisfied with the 
behaviour of the monks of his house, about 1070, he 
wrote to Anselm and Lanfranc, to ask their advice on the 
steps he should pursue, and, at the invitation of the 
latter, he came to England and entered the priory of Can¬ 
terbury. He there continued to teach grammar, and, after 
the accession of Anselm to the archbishopric, was raised to 
the office of prior. In 1107 Emulph was made abbot of 
Peterborough, and in 1114 he was promoted to the 
bishopric of Rochester.:}: One of his most important 
works as bishop was the collecting of the various early 
charters, &c. of his see into a volume, which is still pre- 

* MS. Cotton. Vespu. B. in. 

f Bibl. Bodl. MS. Load. No. 40. 

t W. Malrcsb. de Gest. Pontif. p. 234, and the Hist. Lit. de Fr. tom. x, 
p.4Sf. 
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served end known by the title of the Textus Roffentis. 
Besides the charters of the church, this volume con¬ 
tains a valuable collection of the Anglo-Saxon and early 
Anglo-Norman laws, and some other small documents 
of historical importance. It has furnished materials 
to the different printed collections of English laws 
and constitutions; a few articles of its contents were 
given in the Anglia Sacra; and finally the whole was 
printed by Hearne. There are also preserved two long 
letters from Emulph to Walkelin bishop of Winchester 
and Lambert abbot of St. Bertin; the first relating to 
adulterous marriages, the other to the sacrament of the 
altar and some other theological questions. Bishop 
Ernulph died on the 15th of March, 1124, at the age of 
eighty-four. 


Edition*. 

Anglia Sacra. (Edited by H. Wharton,) para prima. Lond. 1691. fol. pp. 
329—34. Ernulfi Epiacopi Roffenaia Collectanea de Rebus Ecclesie 
Roffensis, from the Textua Roffensis. 

Teztus Roffensis. Accedunt, Profeasionum antiquorum Anglin Episcopo- 
rum Formulae, de canonica obedientia arcbiepiscopia Cantuariensibus 

prsestanda, Ac. E Codicibua MSS. deacripait ediditqua Tho. 

Hearniua. Oxonii, 1720, 8vo. 

Lucas D’Achery, Spicilegium sire Collectio veterum aliquot Scriptorum. 
Tomua III. Faiiaiia, 1723, fol. pp. 464—471. Ernulfi monaehi Bene- 
dictini, poatea Roffensis epiacopi, Epiatols ad Walchelinum episcopnm 
Wentanum. pp. 471—474, Ejusdem Epistola ad Lambertum. These 
Epistles appeared in the second volume of the earlier edition of the 
Spicileginm, pp. 410 and 431. 


EADMER. 

Eadmer appears to have been born of an English 
family; he is said to have been placed at an early age in 
the monastery at Canterbury, where he became a chanter, 
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and where he obtained the friendship and patronage of 
Anselm after his elevation to the archbishopric. He 
accompanied the primate in all his troubles and wander¬ 
ings, of which he composed the history after Anselm’s 
death. To him also was entrusted the direction of 
Anselm’s funeral. He appears to have enjoyed the 
favour of Anselm’s successor, archbishop Radulph, whom 
also he accompanied to Rome in 1119. On his return 
to England, in 1120, he was elected bishop of St. Andrew’s 
in Scotland, but for some reason or other he returned to 
Canterbury the year following.* The day of his death 
is known to have been the 13th of January; the year is 
less certain, but it is supposed to have been 1124. 

As a writer, Eadmer appears under three characters, 
those of a historian, of a compiler of lives of saints, and 
of a theologian. His principal historical work, the His- 
loria Novorum, or history of his own times, in six books, 
is the most valuable work we possess relating to the 
events of the reign of William Rufus, and of the earlier 
part of that of Henry I. It ends with the close of 
the archiepiscopate of Radulph, who died in 1122, but 
a portion of it appears to have been written before the 
death of Anselm, and is even said to have been revised 
by Anselm himself. The life of Anselm, in two books, 
forms a necessary supplement to this history. The 
Historia Novorum was first printed by Selden: it ap¬ 
pears to have been very popular in the twelfth century, 
and is spoken of in high terms of praise by William of 
Malmsbury. 

Eadmer compiled lives of several Anglo-Saxon stunts 
connected with the see of Canterbury, such as Odo, 
Brcgwin, and Dunstan, and Peter first abbot of St. 

* Wharton, Anglia Sacra, vol. ii. p. 13. 


von, ii. 
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Augustine's, and of Oswald and Wilfrid archbishops of 
York. These have been printed by Wharton and others. 
He is said also to have written a life of Aldhelm, but 
this is, perhaps, an error arising from the misreading of 
Aldhelm instead of Anselm. An early manuscript (per¬ 
haps contemporary) in the library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge,* contains nearly all the works known 
to have been written by Eadmer, and more especially the 
lives, but no life of Aldhelm occurs amongst them. 

E?diner's theological and miscellaneous writings are 
brief, and without importance. The manuscript just 
alluded to contains his verses on St. Dunstan; a hymn 
on St. Edward the king and martyr; a tract on the 
assertion of the monks of Glastonbury that they possessed 
the body of Dunstan; a tract entitled Scriptum de ordi- 
natione beati Gregorii Anglorum apostoli; on the Ex¬ 
cellence of the Virgin Mary; Scriptum de beatitudine 
vitte perennis, desumptum ex germane habito ab Anselmo 
Cantuar. in ctenobio Cluniac.tr si ; on the Conception of the 
Virgin Mary; Sententia de memoria sanctorum quos vene- 
raris; Scriptum Eadmeri peccatoris ad commovendam super 
»e tnisericordiam beati Petri janitoris regm cmlestis ; a 
discourse on the relics of St. Owen and other saints, 
preserved at Canterbury; and a tract bearing the title 
Jnsipida qumdam divinte dispensations considerafio edita 
ab Eadmero mugno peccatore de bealissimo Gabriele arch- 
angelo. Gerberon, in his edition, restored to Eadmer 
two works which had been attributed to Anselm, “ On 
the Four Virtues which were in the blessed Virgin,” and 
“ On the Similitudes of St. Anselm.” The latter con¬ 
tains the oral sayings of Anselm. Some of Eadmer’s 
epistles are preserved in MS. Cotton. Otho, A. xii. A few 


• MS.C.C.C. C. No. 371. 
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other tracts are attributed to Eadmer by Bale, which, if 
they ever existed, appear now to be lost. 

Eadmer's account of his journey with Anselm from 
Lyons to Rome, in the Vita Anselmi, [will serve as a 
specimen of his style and manner of writing. 

Com autsm Lngdunum venisaet, et ab archiepiscopo civitatis ipahu glo¬ 
riole susceptus fuisset, post diea paucoa miaais literia consilium a domino 
papa do negotio ano quaesivlt, et quia partim imbedllitate aid corporis, par¬ 
tita aliis pluribus cauais pnepeditus ultra Lugduaum progredi nequaquam 
poaaet, ei auggeaait. Ita ergo Lugduni resedit, rediMm nuntiorum suorum 
ibi expectans. Post tempua Roma nuntii redeunt, et quoniam omni sub- 
lsta excuaatione eum ad ae papa properare praeceportt, referant. IUe nes- 
ciua mors pontificalibua juaaia obaudit, visa ae periculia mortem pro Deo 
non veritus tradit. Hinc Secuaiam venlmus, et noa abbati loci illiua prs- 
ientaTimua, Eramus quippe monachi tree, dominus videlicet et pater An- 
aelmua, dominus Balduinoa, et ego qui bee acribo frater Eadmerua, qui 
ita ibamua quasi pares essemua, nullo indicio quia cui prestaret coram aliis 
osteudentea. Ab abbate igitur qui sel unde essemus interrogati, paucis 
respondimua. Et audito quosdam ex nobis Beccensls ccenobii monaohos 
ease, aciscitatus est Fratres, obaecro voa, vivit ilia adhuo, ille Dei et om¬ 
nium bonorum amicus Anaelmua, scilicet ccenobii ipaius abbas, vir in Omni 
rdigione probatua et acceptus ? Balduinua ad h*c : Ille, ait, ad arebiepit- 
copatum in aliud regnum raptus eat. At ille, Audivi ; sed nunc qumao qua- 
bter est ? valet ? Equidem ex eo tempore, ait, quo functus est pontificate, 
non vidi eum Becci: dicitur tamen bene valere ubi eat. Tunc abbas; Et 
ut valeat oro. H«c de ae Anaelmua dici audiens, confestim tecto cucuhe 
sum capitio capite, demiaao vultu sedebat, Nolebamus enim agnosci, ne 
forte praecurrente fama de adventu tanti viri cuivis periculo nostra incuria 
fieremus obnoxii. Celcbratis debinc in ccenobio sancti Michaelia archangel), 
quod in monte situm Clusa vocatur, Passionis sc Reaurrectionia Dominicee 
solenniis, in iter reversi Romam fcatinavimus. Minim dictu. Pauci atqne 
ignoti per loca peregrins ibamua, neminem aguoscentea, ncmini qui vel unde 
essemua innotescentes, et ecce solus Anselmi aspectua in admirationem sni 
populoa excitabat, eumque ease virum vite designabat. Unde cum jam hoa- 
pitati etiam inter eoa, quorum insidiaa metuebamus, fuiaaemus; nonnun- 
quam viri cum mulieribus hospitium intrare, et ut hominem videre ejusque 
mererentur benedictiono potiri, obnixe precabantnr. 

Editions. 

Fratria Edineri Angli de Vita D. Anselmi Arcbiepiscopi Cantuarienais, 
lib. II. nunquam antchac editi. Antverpim, 1551, 12mo. It was 
afterwards inserted in the editions of Anselm’s works. 
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Eadmeri Monachi Cantuariensis Hiatoris Novoram rive sui SkcuU. Libri 
VI. Res gestae (qtiibus ipse sen mode spectator diligens sed comes 
etiam et actor plenmque interfuit) sob Gulielmis I. et II. et Hen¬ 
rico I. Anglia regibus, ab anno nempe salutis MLXVI. ad MCXXII. 
potissimum complexi. In Lucem ex Bibliotheca Cottoniana emiait 
Joannes Seldenus, et notes porro adjecit et spicileginm. Londini, 
1633. fol. 

Acta Sanctorum Ordinis S. Benedict!. Seculam III. pars. i. fol. Paris, 
1673, pp. 196-938, The Life of Wilfrid. Seen. V. fol. Paris, 1686, 
pp. 388-396, The Life of Odo (ascribed wrongly to Oabern). 

Anselmi Opera, ed. Gerberon. fol. Paris, 1G75. The works of Eadmer as a 
Supplement. 

AngUa Sacra, sire OaUctio Historiarum antiquitus scriptarum de Archio- 
piscopia et Episcopis Anglise, a prime Fidei Christiante eusceptione ad 
annum MDXL. Pars Secunda, 1691. Edited by Henry Wharton, 
pp. 78—87, Osberni (eerius Eadmeri) liber de Vita S. Odonis archie- 
piscopi Cantuar. pp. 181—183, Eadmeri libronun de Vita S. Ansclmi 
quss dcsnnt in editia. pp. 184—190, Eadmeri Liber de Vita S. Breg- 
wyni. pp. 191—310, Eadmeri liber de Vita S. Oswaldi. pp. 311—321, 
Eadmeri liber de Vita S. Dunstani. pp. 222—226, Eadmeri epiatola 
ad monachos Glostonienses de Corpore S. Dunstani. p. 238, Ead¬ 
meri epiatola ad monachos Wigornienses de electione epiecopi. 

Eadmeri Cantuariensis Monachi Ordinis S. Benedieti Opera; labors ac 
studio Monachorum Congregations S. Mauri rcstituta et emendata. fol. 
Paris, 1721. Aa a supplement to the works of Anselm. This collec¬ 
tion contains the Vita Anselmi; Historic Novo rum (with Selden’a 
notes); De Excellent^ Virginia Marin liber; De Quatuor Virtutibus 
quae fuerunt in Beata Maria ; De lleatitudine Coclcstis Patrice liber; 
De Sancti Anselmi similitadinibus liber. 


STEPHEN HARDING. 

Stephen, whose patronymic Harding shows him to 
have belonged to a purely Anglo-Saxon family, was, as we 
are informed by William of Malmsbury, of obscure birth. 
At an early age he was entered as a monk in the Bene¬ 
dictine abbey of Shirburn; but, as he grew lip, he became 
weary of a monastic life, and, quitting Shirburn, he visited 
Scotland and Fvancc, and in this latter country applied 
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himself for some time to literary studies. It seems 
that here his earlier ascetic feelings returned; he went 
with a fellow student on a pilgrimage to Rome, and, 
on his return thence, he resumed the monastic hajnt in 
the abbey of Moleme in France. Dissatisfied with the 
conduct of his fellow monks in this establishment, he 
accompanied a small party to the desert of Citeaux, where 
in 1098 they laid the foundation of a monastery and of 
an order which soon became numerous and powerful 
under the name of Cistercians.* 

Stephen Harding is generally considered as the prin¬ 
cipal founder of the order. In 1109 or 1110 he became 
the third abbot of Citeaux, and in 1113 Bernard of Clair- 
vaux and others, who were afterwards the most distin¬ 
guished ornaments of the order, placed themselves under 
him. In 1133, when very aged and weak, Stephen re¬ 
signed his office, and he is said to have died on the 17 th 
of April in the year following. 

The only writings of Stephen Harding are some ordi¬ 
nances and sermons relating to his order, which have 
little connection with the literature of England. They 
have been printed separately or in the collections relating 
to the Cistercians.f The Charta Caritatis, a code of re¬ 
gulations for the order, is believed to be entirely his 
composition. But the work which gave him the greatest 
claim to literary distinction, was a revision of the Latin 
text of the Bible by comparison with the Hebrew, 

* W. Malmsb. de Gest. Reg. lib. IV. p. 137. See the article on Ste¬ 
phen Harding in the Hint. Lit. de Fr. tom. xi. p. 213 ; and on the founda- 
dation of the order, P. Hrliot, Hist, des Ordr. Relig. 

f The Charta Caritatiit is printed in the Menologium Cisterc. Antwerp, 
1635 ; and in the Annales Cisterc. of Manriqnez. An Exordium parvum 
out ordiait was inserted in the Bibliotheca Cisterciensis, Paris, 1660. A 
sermon attributed to Stephen Harding is also printed by Manriquez, and 
another, by Bernard de Brito, Chron. Cist. lib. i. c. 93. Two of his letters 
will be found among those of St* Bernard. See Tanner. 
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which he is said to have had interpreted to him by some 
Jews. The original manuscript of this work appears to 
hare been preserved in the library of Citeaux down to the 
time of the French revolution.* Stephen is said to have 
undertaken this task in 1109. 


PHILIP DE THAUN. 

Philip db Thaun is the first writer in the Anglo- 
Norman branch of the languages derived from the Latin 
of whom we have any distinct information, and he is, 
perhaps, the earliest poet in the langue d’oil of whom 
there are any remains. His name appears to have been 
derived from the manor of Than or Thaun near Caen in 
Normandy, and the Abbe de la Rue believed that he had 
traced the family of the poet in that neighbourhood. It 
is certain, however, that Philip himself lived and wrote in 
England, and that some branches of his family at least 
were established here. At the commencement of one of 
his works, he tells us that he wrote in honour of Adelaide 
of Louvaine, queen of Henry I.f which would lead us to 
believe that he was patronised by that princess, who came 
to England in 1121. The other poem of Philip de Thaun, 
the Livre des Creatures, is dedicated to his uncle Humphrey 
de Thaun, whom he describes as the chaplain of Yhun, 
Yun, or Ydun, seneschal of the king.J The Abbd de la 

* Hist. Lit. de France, ibid. 

t See the Popular Treatise* on Science, p. 74. 

t A sun uncle l’enreiet, qua amender la deiet. 

Si rien i ad mesdit ne en fait ne en escrit, 

A Unfrei de Thaun, le chapelein Yhun (of. Yon, Ydun) 

E seneschal la rei, icho vus di par mei. 

it. p. SO. 
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Ba® to of opinion that the person designated by this 
name TO Hugh Bigot, afterwards created earl of Norfolk; 
but, from researches I have made since the publication 
of my edition of the text, I feel much more inclined to 
believe that he was Eudo,* commonly known by the title 
of Dapifer, another name for seneschal,t which office he 
had received from the Conqueror, and continued to enjoy 
during the reigns of his two sons, William Rufus and 
Henry 1. till his death on the last day of February, 
1120. Eudo Dapifer was the friend of Gundulf bishop 
of Rochester, and of several of the more distinguished 
ecclesiastics of his time, and is best known as the founder 
of the abbey of St. John at Colchester. We are thus 
enabled to fix with exactitude the time at which Philip 
de Thaun flourished; for one of the two poems by which 
he is known must have been written before the year 1120, 
and the other after 1121. 

These two poems are chiefly interesting as valuable 
documents of the Anglo-Norman language. As poetical 
compositions they have little merit, and deserve no higher 
character than that of rhyming prose. They are written 
in lines of twelve syllables, the middle of each line rhyming 
with the end. The first of these poems, entitled the Ltvre 
des Creatures , is a treatise on astronomy as far as it was 
cultivated by the priesthood as a means of calculating the 
moveable times and seasons observed by the Church. 
The author appears not as an original writer, but as a 
mere compiler and translator from the older treatises on 

* It appears that Vim, or Bam was the common form in French and 
Anglo-Norman for Eudo ; William of Neirbory says of a person of that 
name, Eudo is dioebatur . ... it* dementatos, ut quum eermone Galiico 
Eu n diceretnr, &c. W. Newbr. De Rebus Anginas, Bb. i.,c. 19. 

t Eudoni, qui erst msjor domus regia, quern nos vulgariter senescallum 
rel dapiferum Yocamus. Hiatoria Fundat. Abbat. S. Johan. Coleoeat. printed 
in the Monaaticon, vol. IV. p. 607, last Edit. 
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the Compotus of Bede, Helperic, Turchil, and Gerland. 
He informs us that he composed this book for the use of 
the priests of his time, and from the terms in which he 
speaks of them we may conclude that many of them were 
not able to study this science in the Latin of the origi¬ 
nal writers. The second poem of Philip de Thaun, his 
Bestiary, is also translated and compiled from Latin 
originals. It is a book of natural history as that subject 
was then treated, consisting of brief, often fabulous, de¬ 
scriptions of animals, with long moralisations, in which 
the different characteristics of the animals are interpreted 
to represent symbolically the mysteries and doctrines of 
the Church. This mode of considering objects of animated 
nature was very popular during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Tnc authorities which Philip de Thaun cites 
most frequently are two Latin tracts, which he calls 
Physiolofftis and Bestiarius; but, as several different 
treatises on the same subject were published under each 
of those names, it is not quite certain to which of them 
he refers. The account of the unicorn (here called 
trwnosceros), one of the shortest chapters, will best convey 
to the reader an idea of the language and stjie used by 
Philip de Thaun in his poems, as well as of the manner 
in which he treats natural history. 

Monosceros est beste, un corn ad en la leBte, 

Pur yeo ad si & nun, de buc ad fayun, 

Par puede est prise, or oez en quel guise. 

Quant hom le volt cacer e prendre -) enginner, 

Si vent bom al forest u sis repairs eBt; 

LA met nne pncclc hors dc sem su mamdc, 

£ par oduremont monosceros la sent; 

Dune vent ft la puede, e si baiset sd mamde, 

En sun devant se dort, issi vent ft t>a mort; 

Li hom survent at&nt, ki l’ocit cn dorm an t, 

TJ trestut vif le prent, si fait puis sun talent. 

Grant chose signefie, ne larei ne V vus die. 
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MonoaceroB Griu eat, en Franceis t m com eat: 

Deste de tel baillle Jhesu Criat signefie; 

TJn den eat e serat e fud e parraaindrat $ 

Bn la virgine se mist, e pur hom charu i prist, 

E pur virgimted pur mustrer casteed ; 

A virgine se parut e virgine le concert, 

Virgine eat e serat e tuz jure parmaindrat. 

Or oez brefment le signefiement. 

Ceste beste en vertd nns signefie D i ; 

U virgine signefie sacez Sancte Marie; 

Par sa cnamele entent sancte eglise ensement; 

E puis par le b&iser 960 deit signcfier, 

Que hom quant il se dort en semblance est de mort: 

Dls cum hom dormi, ki en la cruiz mort sufri, 

E sa destruction nostre redemptiun, 

E sun traveillemcnt nostre reposement. 

Si deceut D«'s diablc par scmblant cuvenable ; 

Anme e cors snnt un, issi fud Des *) hom, 

E 9 eo signefie beste de tel bnilHe. 

Several manuscripts of the Livre des Creatures of Pliilip 
de Thaun have been preserved, hut only one copy of the 
Bestiary is known to exist. Both have been printed. 

Edition. 

Popular Treatises on Science written during the Middle Ages, in Anglo- 
Saxon, Anglo-Norman, and English. Edited by Thomas Wright. 8 vo. 
London, 1H41. pp. l» 0 — 7 .i, Li Livre des Creatures, by Philip de Thaun. 
pp. 7-1—131, The Bestiary of Philip de Thaun. Each accompanied 
with a literal translation in English. 


ROGER INFANS. 

Roger, who for some reason or other (perhaps for his 
precocity of learning) obtained the appellation of Infans, 
and to whom Leland without any reason has given the 
name of Yonge, appears to have been distinguished as 
a mathematician of the old school at the era when the 
Arabian sciences were beginning to be introduced. The 
only work he is known to have written is a treatise on 
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the Compotns,* in which he appears to have enlarged 
and improved on the labours of his predecessors. Tanner, 
following Wood, has fallen into an error with regard to 
the date at which he lived, and appears to have con¬ 
founded nim with Roger of Hereford. He tells us him¬ 
self that his treatise on the Compotus was published in 
1124.f He says in his preface that at the time he com¬ 
posed this work, he had been occupied several years in 
teaching,J and he complains of the envy and jealousy to 
which he was exposed. The chief authorities he quotes 
are Gerland and Helperic, whom he frequently corrects. 
He informs us that at the time he wrote this book he was 
a young man. In the preface, of which the following is 
a portion, he gives us some account of his motives for the 
compilation of a treatise on the Compotus. 

Prqfatio magUtri Hogtri Infant is in Compoium, 

Cum non sit human® benevolenti® rem pluribus Bed, quod magis eat, sin¬ 
gulis necessariam infra terminos facilitate includere, de compoto, quamvis 
difflciUimum sit tant® rei a virig summis gape ct diligenter tractate aliquid 
novi addere, sed et prsaumptuosum videatur juvenem tot senum scripts re- 
tractare, multorum tamen petitionibua quoa ad hoc hujus scientice invitavit 
exoellentia scribere compellor. Hoc oamque, ut assent Timams Platonis, 
in beneficio oculorum Beminarium totiua extitit philosophise, qa® primo con- 
siderata mirabili motuum ac temporum variatione te ere Kit ad liberrimaa 
human® natur® excellentios, serraonem videlicet ac rntionem exomandas; 
aermonem quidem scientia recte loquendi vel scribendi ad intelligentiam, 
argute vero disserendi adfidem, ornate decorandi ad persuasionem; sed et 
rationem ipsam, at sicut cuncta numero, pondere, et meneura consistont, 
ita horum trinm acientiis ad rerum naturam investigandum et superiorum 
et inferiorum perrexit, Necnon et ipsa theologia, qu® est de creatoris cog- 


* The only copy known to exist is in the Bodleian library, MS. Digby, 
No. 40, fol. 21, r°., where it commences with the rubric (in a hand of the 
thirteenth century), Prafatio magistri Rogeri Infantis in Compotom. 
f MS. Digby, No. 40, fol. 50, r°. 

t Sed et otium quod mihi contingit pro regimine scholarum quttms jam 
phiribas annis desudavi, et pro desthedone rei familiaris quod non facile 
relinquit me immemorem sui, maleb&m In studendo mihi quam aliis con- 
fliunere. 
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nitione, hue «iW tunqwun da eximia irtiam urtronomiu attain elegit pot- 
tionem, non solum aibi led omul Tit* tam communi quam studios* maxime 
naeaaatuiem. Dane tamen taut* excellent)® identtam astrologi, nature 
anpariomm secrete motnumqne tam cteJi quam stallarnm cartitndlnem inreatl. 
g an tea, compotumqna ab ilia certitudine mnltnm discrepare reperientaa, 
falsam ab omni philoaopbica diaciplina ebjidendam arbitrantur. Sed et 
eompotiato inter aatanqukln intcetina pnelia commoventei, naturales rulgarem 
compotun a ana iubtilitate discrepant™, magiaqne aanaunat opinloneaa 
quam rationia veritatem exsequentem abjidnnt, contra Tolgarea naturalem 
a aensibus amotam aoliqne ration) patentem vanam lnanemque edentiam, 
quasi neo ocolia Vidit nee aurii audlvit, appellant. 


H1LARIUS. 

A poet of this name, belonging to the earlier half of 
the twelfth century, has left a small collection of light 
pieces in Latin rhymes, which are preserved in a ma¬ 
nuscript now in the Bibliothfeque Royale at Paris. 
Different allusions in these poemB, and the names of the 
friends to whom some of them are addressed, or who are 
commemorated in them, afford the strongest reasons for 
believing their author to have been an Englishman. He 
appears to have left his native land in order to become a 
disciple of Abelard, who also is the subject of one of his 
poems. It was addressed to that philosopher on the oc¬ 
casion of his temporary’ retirement from his school about 
the year 1185, and is the only one of them the date of 
which we are able to fix. There can be little doubt that 
all these poems were written in France. 

The poems of Hilarius consist of three scriptural dramas, 
and a number of shorter pieces addressed to his friends 
of both sexes. They are all written in rhyming verse, in 
a style more or less playful, and some of them are inter¬ 
spersed with lines of French. The dramas, the subjects 
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of which are a miracle of St. Nicholas, the raising of 
Lazarus, and the history of Daniel, are the first rude out¬ 
lines of the mysteries and miracle plays of a later age, 
and on that account possess considerable interest. The 
smallei poems are chiefly addressed to religious persons, 
and are of a serious character, although one or two appear 
to be nothing less than love songs. The style is that of 
most similar productions. The following lines from the 
poem in praise of Caliastrum (Chalautre-la-Petite, in the 
diocese of Sens) exhibits Hilarius in his best vein. 

Regain aulas atquc palatia. 

Clericorum tequant hospitis; 

Sunt nimirum loca regalia. 

Non eremi vasts mapalia. 

Vinetumque multuni et fertile 
Vinnm confert firmum et nobilc; 

Nee Falemnm est comparable, 

Nec gustavit SUenus simile. 

Fontis quoque susurrans rivulug, 

Per quern alte videtur calculus, 

Pegasteo nimirum icmulus. 

Voluptstis accedit cumulus. 

Fons sincerus, fons indeficiens, 

Fons per solem siccari nesciens, 

Ad quem tendat doctrinam eitiens, 

Inde bibat, et erit sapiens. 

The first stanzas of the poem to Peter Abelard will 
show the manner in which Hilarius mixes French with 
his Latin; he alleges the indiscretion of a servant as the 
cause of the misunderstanding between Abelard and his 
scholars. 

Lingua servi, lingua perfidis, 

Rixe motus, semen discordiw, 

Quun sit prays sentimus hodie, 

Subjacendo gravi ssntentin. 

Tort a veri not h meslrtt. 
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Lingua teni, nostrum dlscidium, 

Id nos Fetri commovit odium. 

Qu&m meretur nltorem gladium, 

Quia nostrum extinxit stadium! 

Tort a vert not li mettre. 

Iii the following lines from the same piece, Hilarius 
speaks of himself in a manner which would lead us to 
believe that at this time he was not a young man. 

Hen! quam crudelis est iste nuncius 
Dicens, “ Fratres, exite citius: 

Habitetur vobis Quinciacus; 

Alioquin non leget monachus." 

Tort a vert not li mettre. 

Quid, Hilari, quid ergo dubitas ? 

Cur non abis et Viliam habitss ? 
bed ts tenet dici brevitas, 

Iterlongum, et tua gravitas. 

Tort a vert not li mettre. 

Ex diverso multi convcnimus, 

Quo logices Funs erst plunmus; 

Sed discedat summon rt minimus, 

Mum uegatur quod liic qurcsivimus. 

Tort a rert not li mettre. 

We may cite as another specimen of the lyric talents of 
Hilarius a few lines from a poem addressed to an English 
lady named Rosea. 

Are, splendor puellarum, 
gencrosa domina, 

Gemma micans, sidus c la rum, 
speciosa femina, 

Qua pnecellis, et non par urn, 
mulierum agmina, 

Bonum ingens, bon urn rarum, 
mea lege carraina. 

Crede milii, cam natura 

te prime composuit, 

Ad probandum sua jura 

tc mundo proposnit. 

Doles multas, bona plura 
tibi quidem tribuit; 

Et quid posset sua cura 

prudenter exhibuit. 
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Te prodttxit genereesm 

parentum nobilitas, 

Te produxlt speciosam 
benigna nativita* i 
Te severam, te jocoe&m 

doctrinn fragalitas; 

Nomen tnnm signet roeim, 
et ecce virgiiuta*. 

The manuscript containing the only copy known of the 
poems of Hilarius remained long buried in the obscurity 
of private libraries. It was used by Duchesne, in 161C, 
and Ly Mabillon in 1713, after which it was entirely lost 
sight of till it was offered for sale at Paris in the library 
of M. de Rosny in 1837, and bought for the Bibliothcque 
Royale. Duchesne published the poem on Abelard in his 
edition of the works of the great scholastic writer. 

Edition. 

Hilorli Verson et Lodi. Lutetie PsrUiorum, 1838, V2mo. Edited by M. 

Cbampollion-Figeto. 


ATHELARD OF BATH. 

Athelabd* is the greatest name in English science 
before Robert Grossetetc and Roger Bacon. His name 
would lead us to believe that he was of Saxon blood. 
He was bom probably in the latter part of the eleventh 
century, and first quitted England to study in the schools 
of Tours and Laon. In the latter place he opened a 
school, and had among other disciples his nephew, to 
whom he appears to have been affectionately attached. 
But Athelard’s love of knowledge was unsatisfied with 

* la the Latin MSS. be is called Adelardus, A being the letter which in 
Latin afforded the nearest approximation to the sound of the English V. 
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the state of science in France, and he left his school and 
crossed the Alps to Salerno, from whence he proceeded 
to Greece and Asia Minor,* and it is very probable 
that he went to study among the Arabs in the East. 
Bagdad and Egypt were then the seats of Arabian learning. 
On his arrival in his native country after an absence 
of seven years, the throne, he tells us, was occupied 
by Henry I.; f and one of the first books he published 
after his arrival, being dedicated to William bishop of 
Syracuse, must have been written before 1116, the date 
of that prelate’s death. This tract, which bears some 
resemblance to the Judgment of Hercules by the Grecian 
Prodicus, and which is entitled De eodem et diverso, is an 
allegory, in which Athelard justifies his passion for the 
sciences; he introduces Philosophy and Philocosmia (or the 
love of wordly enjoyment) as appearing to him on the banks 
of the Loire in the form of two women, when he was a 
student at Tours, and disputing for the possession of his 
affections, until he threw himself into the arms of Philoso¬ 
phy, drove away her rival with disgrace, and entered on the 
path of learning with that ardour which induced him 
Subsequently to seek instruction even among the distant 
Arabs. It appears that after his return from his travels 
he opened a school, probably in France or Normandy, 
where he taught the Arabian sciences. These were still 
new in the west of Europe, and were decried by many, 
and among others as it seems by Athelard’s nephew. 
Athelard wrote one of his most popular works, the Qtuet- 
tiones Naturales, to oppose this prejudice, and to give a 

* Athelard de Eodem et Diverso, sub fine, cited by Jourdain, RCcherchea 
critiques sur les Traductions d’Aristote, p. 300. 

t Cum in Angliam nnper redierim Henrico Willelmi Anglia impciante, 
quum a patria causa studii diu me exceperam, oceursus amicorum et jocun- 
dus mShi fuit et commodus. Dedicat. Natural. Quxst. MS. Cotton. Galha, 
E. IV. fol. 314. 
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specimen of the doctrines on natural history which he had 
brought home. He reminds his nephew how, seven years 
before, when he had dismissed him (then a mere youth) 
with his other disciples, it had been agreed between them 
that he would himself go and seek the learning of the 
Arabs, and that his nephew should in the meantime make 
himself master of all the science which could be found 
among the Franks.* In reply, the nephew is made to 
express a distaste for his uncle’s Saracenic doctrines, and 
for the extravagant terms in which he spoke of their 
superiority over the old studies of the western schools.! 
Athelard then proceeds to defend his opinions on this 
subject, and provokes his nephew to propose what were 
considered some of the most difficult questions in natural 
history.! In the following passage taken from the sixth 
chapter of this treatise, which will serve as a specimen of 
his style, Athelard describes briefly the principle of the 
school of natural philosophy which he was founding, and 
which was more perfectly developed at a later period by 
the great lord Bacon. 

N, De istis qure putrilia sunt, verisimilia magis quara ncccssaria dixisti * 
Quare ad ipsam aoimalium naturam ascendamus ; ibi enim, -it animus mihi 
presagit, scrupulum tibi iunectam. A. De animalibus diffirilis ust mca 
tecum discertio. Ego enim aliud a magistris Arabicis ratione duct* didici, tu 


* Meministi nepos quod septennio jam transacto, turn te in Gallicis studiis 
pene puerum juxta Laudisdonum una cum cecteris auditoribus meis dimise- 
rim, id inter nos convenisse, nt Arabum studia ego pro pos*c meo gcrutarer, 
tu vero Gallicarum sententiarum inconstantiam non minus adquireres. MS. 
Cotton, ib. 

1* Quia cum Saracenorum sententias te seepc exponeDtem auditor tan- 
turn notaverim carumque non panes satis fuliles mihi videantur.... Quippe 
et illos impudice extollis, et nobtros detraction! * modo ingeitia invidiose 
arguis. 

+ Hoc tomen citato incommodo, ne quin me ignota proferentem ex men id 
sententia facere, verura Arabicorum studiorura sensaputet proponere .... 
Quare causam Arabum non meam ogam. 
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vero aliud anetoritatis pictura captuB capiatrain sequcris. Quid enim aliud 
auctoritas dicenda est, quam capistrum ? Ut bruta quippc animalia capiatro 
quolibet ducuntur, nec quo aut quare ducuntur diacernunt, reeteraque qua 
tenentur solum sequuntur, sic non paucos vestrum bestiali credulitate captos 
ligatosque aactoritaa acriptorum in periculum dncit. Unde et quidam nomen 
auctoritatis sibi usurpantes nimia scribendi licentia usi sunt, adeo ut pro 
vcrls falsa beatialibus viris ioainuare non dubitaverint. Cur enim charta* 
non impleas, cur et a tergo non scribas, cum tales fere hnjus temp oris audi- 
tores habeas, qui nullam sibi judicii rationem exigant, tituli tantum no¬ 
mine vetusti confidant ? Non enim intelligunt ideo rationem singulis datam 
esse, ut inter vernm et falsum ea prima judice discernatur. Nisi enim ratio 
judex universalis esse deberet, frustra singulis data esset. Sufficeret enim 
prsescriptorum scriptura data esse uni dico vel plnribus, c»teri eorum institu- 
tis et auctoritatibus essent content*- Amplius, ipsi qui auctores vocantor 
non aliunde primam fidem apud minores adepti sunt, nisi quia rationem 
secuti sunt, quam quicunque sentiunt vel negligunt, meritoceeci babendi sunt. 
Ncque enim id ad \ivum reseco, ut auctoritas me judice spernenda sit; id 
autcm assert), quod prius ratio inquirenda sit, ca inventa auctoritas si adjacet 
demum subdenda est. Ipsa vero sola nee fidem philosopho faccre potest, nec 
ad hoc adducenda eat. Unde et logici locum ab auctoritate probabilem non 
necessarium esse conscnserunt. Quare si quid aliud a me amplius audire 
dcaiilerus, rationem refer et recipe. Non enim ego ille sum quern pellis pic- 
turn pascere possit. Omnis quippc liters meretrix eot, nuuc ad bos nunc ad 
illos affectus exposita. N. Sit sane ut postulas, cum mibi rationabiliter 
opponcre facile sit, neque Arabum tuorum auctoritates sequi tutum sit. 
Stet igitur inter me et te ratio sola judex, ut sit. 

The manner in which Athelard speaks of the reception 
of the Arabian sciences seems to show that they were 
then quite new among the Christians of the West, and to 
contradict the opinion founded on a legend preserved by 
William of Malmsbury, that they had been introduced 
long before by Gerbert. We know nothing more of 
Athelard’s personal history.* His celebrity was great in 
after times, and in the thirteenth century Vincent of 
Beauvais gives him the title of Phihsophus Anglorum. 
Athelard’s writings appear to have enjoyed a great popu- 

* The dnte of Athelard's death is unknown. Mr. Hunter is inclined to 
think hr may be the Adelardub de Bada mentioned in the pipe roll as resid¬ 
ing in England in 1130. This is, however, at the least very doubtful; tbe 
name was very common in England, and I think it hardly probable that our 
Athelard would have been resident here at that time. 
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larity. We may divide them into two classes; original 
works and translations from the Arabic. Among the 
former are, 

1. The treatise De eodem et diver so already mentioned, 
of w nich the only copy known to exist is preserved in a 
manuscript in the Bibliotheque Royale at Paris.* It is 
written in the form of a letter to his nephew, and dedi¬ 
cated to William bishop of Syracuse. 

2. Tanner mentions a tract with the somewhat similar 
title of De sic et non sic, which he says commenced with 
the words, Meministi ex quo tncepimus. 

3. The Queesfiones Natvrales, of which there are many 
manuscripts existing under a great variety of titles. This 
treatise was printed apparently as early as the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. It is written, as already intimated, in the form of a 
dialogue between Athelard and his nephew, and is dedi¬ 
cated to Richard bishop of Bayeux (U08—1133). In this 
tract Athelard gives his opinions on various physical ques¬ 
tions concerning animals, man, and the elements. At the 
conclusion he promises a treatise on higher philosophical 
subjects, De initio el initiis. 

4. Regulee Abaci. This tract, on a subject which since 
the time of Gerbert had employed the pens of a multitude 
of mathematicians, was perhaps one of Athelard’s earliest 
writings. It is preserved in a MS. of the Library of 
Leyden, where it is preceded by a short preface con¬ 
taining Athelard’s namc,t and without the preface or 

* No. 2360. An analysis of this treatise is given by Jourdain, Recherche* 
critiques sur lea Traductions d’Ariatote, pp. 263— J00. 

f MS. Scaliger, No. I. The preface ih as follows:—Adelardus phi- 
losophorum assecla ultimus II. suo salutem. Cum inter nonnulla fercula 
philosophise menste apposita nobis dcitrorsum solitariis discumbentibus, 
proximiconvivse de parte secunda tripliciter suraerent, et me de quadrifida 
lance pauca ori tuo instillante omnia fastidius, quippe quae ab aliis seposita 
et hactenus intemptata tibi videres, Pyfcagorium antidotum ante pradibastl. 
Perhaps H should be IV (nepoti suo). The tract itself begins with the 
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nam e in a manuscript in the Bibliotheque Royale at 
Paris.* 

5. A treatise on the Astrolabe, evidently taken from 
Arabian writers. A copy is preserved in the British Mu- 
seum.f Leland, who sometimes speaks rather extrava¬ 
gantly of the style of the medieval writers, calls this “ li- 
bellum argutum, numerosum, rotundum.” It is certainly 
the one of Athelard’s works which least merits that cha¬ 
racter. 

(i. Problemata. Leland mentions a work of Athelard’s 
under this title which he had seen in the library of the 
Franciscans at London, but which had afterwards dis¬ 
appeared. 

7- De septem artibun liberalibus. Tanner, on the autho¬ 
rity of Boston of Bury, mentions a work of Athelard’s 
bearing this title, written partly in prose and partly in 
verse, and commencing with the words, Sttpeimmero eel 
a philosophic, 

H. A treatise on the Compotus, mentioned by Tanner 
as having formerly been in the library of the Earl of 
Stamford. 

!), Tanner states that a tract is indicated in the old table 
of contents of a manuscript in the King’s Library under 
the title Liber mayistri Adc/ardi Bathonieneis qni dicitur 
Mapper claviev/a, but the tract itself had been tom out.t 

words, Pytagorici vero hoc opus composuerunt, et ea qu« rnagiistro suo Og- 
tagora docente au die rant, Ac. 

* MS. Bibl. Royale, Fonils tie St. Victor, No. 633. 

f MS. Arundel, No. 377, fol. fiJ). v*. 

X Athclaid’e works appear to lime been peculiarly unfortunate In acci¬ 
dents of this bind. I am informed by M. Chash's, that the old table of 
contents of a MS. in the library of Avranchcs contains the following titles 
of tracts wliich have been torn out ■ 

Astronomicorura prscbtigiornm Thebidis secundum Ptolomeum et Her- 
nietem per Advhirdum Batboniensem e\ Arabico transUtus liber units. 
Isagoga minor Japharis mathematici in astronomiam per Adelardum 
Butlioniensem ex Arabico sumpta, liber unus. 

H 2 
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The most important of Athelard’s translations from the 
Arabic was,— 

1 . The Elements of Euclid. This became the text book 
of all succeeding mathematicians. The manuscripts of 
Atheiard’s Euclid are numerous. It was afterwards pub¬ 
lished with a commentary under the name of Campanus, 
and printed at Venice as early as 1482. Mr. Halliwell 
has mentioned some reasons for believing that the com¬ 
mentary also was in reality the work of Athelard.* Dr. 
Dee possessed a manuscript which contained translations 
of Euclid’s Optics and Catoptrics under the name of Athe- 
lard.f Athelard also translated the following works,— 

2. The Isayoge minor Jufuris mathcmatici hi Astrono- 
wiam. There is a copy of this work in the Bodleian 
library. J. 

3. Ezich Eikauresmi , hoc est, tabu hr Chawarcsmicee er 
Aiabico traducUe. A translation of the Kharismiau tables. 
There is a copy of this also in the Bodleian library.§ 
Leland mentions a work translated from the Arabic by 
Athelard under the title Erith Elcharefmi, which Bale 
and Boston of Bury give more correctly Ezicli-Jafarim or 
Ezich-Jafaris : it appears to be a corruption of Zvdj 
Djafar, and was probably only another name for the 
Kliarismian tables. 

4. The Prcestigia aslronomica Thebidis, which formerly 
existed in a manuscript of the library of Avranches, indi¬ 
cated in a note on the preceding page. 

Perhaps some other tracts of Athelard exist in manu¬ 
scripts as yet unexamined, or pass as anonymous treatises. 
M. Jourdain was inclined to attribute to him a piece en- 

* See Halliwell’s Kara Mathematics, p. r,7, where an account ia given 
of the principal MSS. of Atbrlmd e Euclid. 

t Dr. Dee’8 Diary, edited by lialhweU, p. (if. 

I MS. Digby, No. 68, fol. 121. 

$ MS. Hatton, No. 112. 
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titled Liber imbrium secundum Lidos, preserved in the 
Bibliotheque Royalc at Paris.* 

Editions, 

Sequitur tabula istius libelli...... Incipit prologus Adelardi Batboniensis 

in sufljj questiones naturales perdifficiles. At tbc end, Expliciunt ques¬ 
tions naturales Adelardi Baclioniensis. Laus deo et virgini, AMEN, 
(iui petit occultas rernm agnosecre causae Me videat, quia sum la via 
explanator earum. 4to. without other title, or the name of place or 
date, hut printed in an early shaped Gothic type. There are two dif¬ 
ferent editions answering to this description, the one evidently a reprint 
of the other. They are both in the British Museum. 

Martene and Durand, Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum. Tomus I. Lutet. 

Paris, 1717, fol. col. 291. The preface to the Naturales Quastiones. 

Jourdain, Recherclies Critiques sur Page et l’origine des Traductions Latines 
d’Aristotc. Paris, 1819. Bvo. }>p. 494—497. The dedication and 
commencement of Athelard’s treatise De codem et diverso. 


SIMEON OF DURHAM. 

Ali. that we know of Simeon is that he was a monk of 
the monastery of Durham, where he held the office of 
precentor. His history of the kings of England closes with 
the year 1129, soon after which date it is probable that he 
died. He appears to have been a man of no original talent, 
for he is not only said to have published Turgot’s History 
of Durham under his own name, but a large portion of 
his own history of the kings of England is a literal copy of 
the Chronicle of Florence of Worcester. Simeon’s compi¬ 
lation is however valuable for many details of northern 
history, taken from sources which are no longer known. 
It is difficult to describe the peculiar style of such a com¬ 
piler as this, who makes so free with the property of others. 
The following observations on the death of the Scottish 
king Malcolm, in 1093, are perhaps his own. 

Rex Scottormn Malcholmus et primogenitus filius cjus Eadwardus cum 
multis aliib in Nortbymbria, die festivitatis sancti Bricii, a militibus Rod- 


* MSS. Bibl. Roy. Nos. 7316 and 7329. 
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berti North hnbrorom comitis occisi sunt. In cujus morte justitia judicantU 
Dei aperte consideratur, ut videlicet in ilia provincia com suis interiret, 
quam saepe ipse vastare avaritio stimulante consuevit; quinquiesnainqueillam 
atroci depopulations attrivit, et miseros indigenes in servitutem redigendos 
abduxit cap tiros. Semel Eadwardo regnante, quando Togti comes fiboracen- 
•i« p ofectus Rom am fuerit. Iterum regnante Willielmo, quantfo etiam 
Clivelandam depopulates est. Tertio regnante eodem rege Willielmo usque 
Tynam progressos, post cedes hominum et concremationes locorum multa 
cum prteda revertitur. Quarto regnante Willielmo 3 unvote, cum suis copUs 
infinitis usque Ceaatram, non longe a Duuelmo sitara, pervenit, anitno in- 
tendeus ulterius progredi; eed adunata contra eum militari maim non multa 
metu ipso citiua revertitur. Quinto cum omni quo potuit ezercitu in ulti- 
mnm deducturus desolationem Nortliymbriam invaait, sod juxta flumen Alne 
pcri.jitur cum primogenito suo Eadwardo, quem hare clem regni post se 
dispoBuent. Exercitus illius vel gladiis coufoditur, vcl qni gladios fugerunt 
inundatione flaminum, quae tunc pluviis hiemalibus plus solito concrcverant, 
abaorpti sunt. Corpus vero regis, cum suorum nullus remanerct qui terra 
illud cooperiret, duo ex indigeuis carro impoaitumin Tynemuthe scpelicrunt. 
Sicque factum est, ut ubi multos vita et rebus rt libertate privaverat, ibidem 
ipse Dei judicio vitam simul cum rebus amitfertt. Cujus morte cognita, 
regina Scottorum Margareta tania affrota est Iristitia, nt cubito magnum 
incideret infirmitatem. Nec morn, prc«,byteris ad sc arcersitte, ecclcsiatn in- 
travit, eisque peccata sua confessa, oleo sc perungi ruelcstique muuiri viatico 
fecit, Dcum assiduis ct precibus intentUsimis exorans, ut in bac mrumnosa 
vita diutius illam \ivere non per mitt err t. N ec nrnlto tardhts exaudita est. 
Nam post tres dies occisionis regip, soluta cam is vinculib, ut crcditur ad 
gaodia transivit ®tem® salutis. Quippe dum viveret justiti®, pads, et 
coritatift eultrix cxtitit Ucn ota, frequeus in orutionibus corpus vigilus et 
jejuniis maceravit, ecclcsia* et n.ouastcrin ditav if. servos et ancillas l)ci 
dilexit et honoravit, esunentibue panem frangebat, nudos vestiebat, omnibus 
peregrinie ad sc veuientibus hospitia, testimenta, et alimeata pnebebat, et 
Deum tota mente diligebat. Qua mortiia DufcnaJdum regis Malcholmi 
fratrein Scotti sibi in n-gem elegcrunt, et omnes Anglos qui dc curia regis, 
extiterunt, dp Scotia expulerunt. 

Twysden, who gave an edilion of Simeon’s edition of 
Turgot, and of liis history of the English kings, also printed 
a letter from Simeon to Hugh dean of York, containing an 
account of the archbishops of that see. ' 


Historic Anglican® bcnptnre* X . . . ex Vetu.tis Menuecripti. nunc pri- 
mum in lucem edjti. (by Twysden) Londini, 1C52, fui. col i. i_ ia 

D “ eImensii - Hi6t «™ de Dunelmcnsi Eeclesia.-! 
coll. 75—82, Epwtola Simeonis monaehl . . . ad Hugoaem dccaoum 
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Eboracensem de archlepiacopU Eborari.—coll. 85—256, Slmeonia 
Danelmensis Historic, de gratis rcgum Anglorum. 

Symeonis monachi Dunhelmensis Libellus de exordio atqne procursu Dnn- 
helmentis eccleaice. Cui prcmittitar reverend! riri Thome Rud erudite 
disquieitio, ia qua probatur non Turgotum, set! Symeonem fuisee Terum 
hujus libelli auctorcm. E codice MS. perantiquo in Bibliotheca pub¬ 
lics Episcoporum Dunhelmcnsium descripsit ediditque Thomas Bedford. 
Accedunt, prater alia, ex codice Hittoria Dunhelmcnsium episcopo¬ 
rum Continuatio : et Libellus de injusta vexatione Willelmi I. episcopi, 
nunc primum editus. Londini, 1732. 8vo. 

Collection of Historians edited by order of the Record Commission, vol. i. 
pp. 645—688, Simeonis Uunelmensia Historic de Gestis Regum Anglo- 
rum, ab A.D. DC.XVI. adusque A.D. DCCCC.LVII. 


GILBERT BISHOP OF LONDON. 

Tnis prelate, who from the diversity of his learning 
obtained the title of Gilbertus Universalis, is said to 
have been a native of Bretagne.* He appears among 
the elergy of Auxerre as early as the year 1110, when bis 
name occurs as one of the witnesses to a deed of the abbey 
of Fleury, with the title of mayister, which seems to show 
that be then directed the schools of Auxerre, as we know 
he did those of Nevers when lie was called to the bishopric 
of London in 1127-t We know little further of his history, 
except that he died at an advanced age on the other side 
of the Alps, in his way to Rome. The date of Gilbert’s 
death appears to be somewhat doubtful; Wharton J places 
it on the 10th of August, 11J4; but the continuator of 
Florence of Worcester gives 11S8 as the year of his decease, 
and an authority quoted by Lcland fixes it in 1 1 39.§ 

* Richard of Poitiers, ap. Martene, Ampl, Col. vol. v. col. 1172. 
t Hist. Lit. de Franco, tom. xi. p. 236. 
t De EpUc. London, p. 51. 

i Conf. Tanner, Biblioth. p. 318, and Godwin, de Episo, 
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Even the character of bishop Gilbert is differently 
represented. St. Bernard, who corresponded with him, 
speaks in the highest terms of his exemplary poverty and 
of his charity; * while Henry of Huntingdon, who was 
also his contemporary, charges him with avarice and extor¬ 
tion, and says that a vast sum was found in his treasury 
after his death, which was seized by the king, because he 
died without a testament. The old writers are, however, 
unanimous with regard to his great learning. The au¬ 
thor just cited declares that there was not his equal in 
science on this side of Rome.f Yet the only writings 
attributed to him arc a gloss on the whole Bible, said to 
have been composed while he resided at Auxerrc, which 
the writers of the Histoirc Litteraire de France speak of 
as being extant in the last century; and glosses on some 
detached books of Scripture, viz. the Lamentations, the 
Psalter, and the Song of Solomon. 


AILMER. 

Ailmek, Aelmer, or Ealmcr (the name is differently 
spelt) was one of the most remarkable ascetic writers of 
the reign of Henry I. Ail we know of his personal 
history at present appears to be that he was made prior 

* Epigt. S. Bernardi, Ep. xxiv. 

t Quid memorera Giglebertum cognominc Umversalem, cpiscopum Luu- 
doniensem ? Non fuit ad usque Rom&m par ei scientia. Artibus erat cru- 
ditisaimus, theoria ungulnris el unicus ; fama igitur Celebris et splendidus. 
Quapropter dum scliolas regeret in Nivernis Galliae, ad summum Lundonue 
eacerdotium vocatus est, et esoratus access.it. Qui magna expectatione sus- 
ceptus, ccepit avaritise criminc deservire: multa prrquircns, pauca largiens. 
Morlena biquidem uihil divisit. Sed infinitam thesauri copiam rex lien- 
ricus iu ejus delitiig invenit. Ocrea ctiam episcopi auro et argento refertee 
In fiscum regium aliata; sunt. Uude vir gumma scientia ab om&i populo 
habitus est pro stultissimo. Henr. Hunt. Epigt. ad WaJterum, op, Wharton, 
Angl. Sac. p. 608. 
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of Canterbury in 1128, and that he died on the 11th of 
May, 1137* Few of his writings arc now preserved, 
unless they lie concealed in some of the cathedral libraries. 
A manuscript in the Cottonian library, now nearly de¬ 
stroyed by the fire,f contained his epistles to different 
monks of his house or neighbourhood; and another copy 
is preserved in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge.^ 
His other works were, a book of sermons or homilies, and a 
treatise in five books, Be exercltiis spirituulis vita, both 
which works were seen by Leland in the monastery of St. 
Augustine at Canterbury; and different treatises, entitled. 
Be hono vita claustralis, Recordationes beneftciorum Dei, 
Contra hvjns mnndi miserias, De imjuisitione Dei, and Be 
absentia vultns Dei, enumerated by Bale, who gives the 
first words of each. 


Minor Writers op the reign of Henry I. 

Radulph bishop of Rochester, and afterwards arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, whom John of Bromton calls 
Radulph de Turbine,§ is known as the author of a col¬ 
lection of homilies still extant.|| We learn from William 
of Malmsbury,*! that he had been first a monk, and after¬ 
wards successively subprior, prior, and abbot of Sees, in 
Normandy, from whence he was driven by the tyranny of 
Robert de Bclesme. On his arrival in England he lived 
as a guest in different abbeys, and in the household of 

* See Wharton, Angl. Sacr. vol, i, p. 1J7. 

t Otho A. an. 

+ MS. Gale, Trin. Coll. Cant. O. 10, 10'. 

§ See Anglia Sacra, vol. 1. p. 76i. 

II In a MS. iu the Bodleian library, MS. Laud, D. 4.0. 

f W. Malmsb. de Pontif, lib. i. p. 230, who gives a detailed account of 
his episcopate. It is not probable that, as Tanner seems to have supposed, 
be was the same person as the Radulph monk of Caen, who accompanied 
Lanfrane to England, and was made abbot of Battle. 
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archbishop Anselm, with whom he had been on terms 
of intimacy in his youth, until the death of bishop Gundulf 
in 1108, when Anselm obtained for him the bishopric of 
Rochester, whence, six years afterwards, he was elected to 
succeed his patron as archbishop of Canterbury. He died 
on the 20th of October, 1122. William of Malmsbury* 
who was his contemporary, bears witness to his piety, his 
learning, and his liberality.* Several letters of this prelate, 
chiefly relating to Eadmer, are printed in the Concilia of 
Wilkins.f Much of his time was occupied in the disputes 
witiuThurstan of York concerning the primacy. 

Nicholas prior of Worcester is only known to us as the 
writer of two tracts or letters addressed to Eadmer, on 
the claims of the archbishops of York to primacy over the 
Scotish bishopric of St. Andrew's, and on the mother of 
king Edward the Confessor.J Nicholas was of Anglo- 
Saxon blood, and bad been baptised by bishop Wulstan, 
whose favour lie enjoyed until that prelate’s death. After 
having received his earlier lessons in literature from Wul- 
stan’s own lips, Nicholas was sent to Canterbury to profit 
by the teaching of Lanfranc, where probably he became 
acquainted with Eadmer. He was made prior of Worces¬ 
ter under bishop Theulph, who succeeded Sampson in the 
see of Worcester in 1115. Nicholas died on the 24th of 
June, 1124. William of Malmsbury, to whom wc owe all 
our information concerning Nicholas, frequently cites his 
oral testimony in his life of Wulstan, and describes him as 

* Religiose impar nulli, peritia literarum magnifies poUens, affabilitatc 
certe facile omnium primus, qui fortuuarum amplitudine nihil plus acqui- 
sierit, nisi ut plus bencfacere posset quibus vellet. W. Malmsb. ib. p. 232. 
t Wilkins, Conch. vol. i, pp. 394—39G. 

t Preserved in MS. Corp. Chr. College, Cambridge, No. 371, arts. 3 
end 4. The one relating to the primacy of the bishops of York is printed 
in the Anglia Sacra, vol. ii. pp. 234—236. 
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a man whose zeal for learning had done much towards 
introducing a taste for letters among the monks of 
Worcester.* 

Geoffrey, or, according to some, Stephen, t dean of 
Landaff, was brother of Urban us, who had been made 
bishop of Landaff in 1107, at the age of thirty-two. He 
was present at the translation of the remains of St. Dubri- 
cius in 1120. He is known chiefly by a life of the Welsh 
saint Teliavus or Teilo; but is said to have also compiled, 
at the request of his brother, the Register of the Church 
of Landaff, which has been recently published. 

Biitiotu. 

Anglia Sacra. (Edited by H. Wharton.) Par* seennda. Lond. 1691, fol. 
pp. (i(! -—Gb'G. Vita S. Teliavi episcopi Landavensis, anthore Galfndo 
alias Stephano Landavcnal. 

The Liber Landavensis, Llyfr Teilo, or the ancient register of the Cathedral 
church of Llaudaff; from MSS. in the Libraries of llengwrt, and of 
Jesua College, (Word: viith an English Translation and explanatory 
notes, by the Rev. W. J. Rees. Published for the Welsh MSS. Society. 
Llandovery, 1840. 8vo. 


Contemporary with Geoffrey of Landaff, lived another 
writer of the same class, Benedict monk of St. Peter’s at 
Gloucester, to whom we owe a life of St. Dubricius. As 
in that work he descril>es the translation of the remains of 
Dubricius, which took place in 1120, it is supposed that 
his life of Dubricius was published shortly after that 
datebut we have no other information respecting him. 

Edition. 

Anglia Sacra. (Edited by Henry Wharton.) Pars secunda. Lond. 16.41, 


* W. Malmsb. de Vit. S. Wulstani, lib. iii. c. 17, ap. Wharton, Angl. 
Sac. 

t In the title to his book in MS. Cotton. Vespes. A. xiv. he is spoken of 
as Galfndo, i. e. Stephano, Urbani Landavensis episcopi fratri. 
t Wharton, Anglia Sacra, vol. ii. p. xxvii. (Prsefat.) 
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fol. pp. 644—661. Vita S. Dubridi Archiepiscopi Urbis Legionum. 
Autbore Benedicto monacbo Claudiocestrenei. 


Another literary Welsh bishop of this period, although 
by birth a Scotchman, was David of Bangor. It appears 
that he left his native country in search of learning, and 
settled at Wurzburg, in Germany, where he attracted the 
attention of the emperor Henry V., who made him one of 
his chaplains. Henry, having succeeded his father in 1106, 
continued his hostilities against the pope, and, invading 
Italy in 1111, made the sovereign pontiff his captive, and 
forced him to concede his demands relating to the German 
churches. David was employed by the emperor to write 
the history of this expedition, in which William of Malms* 
bury informs us that he exhibited too much partiality for 
his imperial patron;* a circumstance which probably 
has hindered it from being preserved, for neither this nor 
any other of his writings are now known to he extant. 
On his return to his native island, David was made bishop 
of Bangor in 1120. He is mentioned by the continuator of 
Florence of Worcester as being alive in 1125, after which 
we have no information relating to him. Bale, with¬ 
out any apparent authority, attributes to him three other 
works under the titles, Magistratuum insignia, lib. i., Apo- 
loyium ad Casarem, lib. i., De Regno Scottorvm, lib. i. 
Dempster states incorrectly that there were some of his 
works amongst the manuscripts of Corpus Christi college, 
Cambridge.f 


We may add to the foregoing list of minor writers Gil¬ 
der r archdeacon of Buckingham, to which office he was 

Sed iter iiludad Romani.., David Scottus liancorncnsib episcopus 
eaposuit, magis in regis gratiam quam hisloricum deceret acclivns. W. 
Malmab. de Hint. Reg. lib.p, i6(i. 

t See Tanner, and tbe continuator of Florence of Worcester, ad an, 1185. 
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appointed by Robert bishop of Lincoln, who died in the 
beginning of 1123. He was succeeded, probably on his 
death, by Roger, who was made bishop of Chester in 112!*. 
Gilbert is only known to us through Henry of Huntingdon, 
who says that he had written in verse and in prose.* 

Early in the reign of Henry I. Geoffrey, a Norman 
scholar of the University of Paris, was invited to England 
by Richard abbot of St. Alban’s, to superintend the school 
of Dunstable. He there composed a play of St. Katharine 
(Ivdum S. Katherin/p), written without doubt in Latin, 
which was acted by his scholars, and he borrowed copes 
from the sacrist of St. Alban’s to dress the characters.t 
This is the earliest mention of a dramatic piece acted in 
England. In 1119, Geoffrey was elected abbot of St. 
Alban’s. lie died in 1146. 

Two archbishops of York during this reign enjoyed 
some literary reputation. Tiiom vs of Bayeux, the nephew 
of the first archbishop Thomas, after being one of the 
king’s chaplains, was made archbishop of York in 110!), 
and died in 1114. lie is said to have imitated his uncle in 
composing hymns for the public service of the church, and 
Bale also attributes to him an Officiarium ejusdem ecc/esi<e. 

Thurstan, his successor, was one of the few English 
clergy of that age who were elevated to dignities in the 
church. lie had been previously a canon of St. Paul’s 
and one of the king’s chaplains. On his election he re¬ 
vived the old dispute concerning the primacy, and after 
much trouble was consecrated by the pope in 1119, with- 

* Buchingcliam prteposuit Aluredum parvura, cui succeseit Gislebertus, 
versibus et prosa et habitu curialissimus, quibus successit Rogerus jam Ces- 
tveubis epibcopus cffectus. Ilcnr. Hunt, Epibt. ad Waltcrum, ap. Angl. 
Sac. vol. ii. p. Tanner enters Gilbert iu his Bibliotheca under the 

name Dorcadiu* ( Gilbert us). 

t Matth. Puris, Vit. Abbat. p, 5(>. Conf. War ton, Hist, of English Poetry, 
vol. i. p. caii. 
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out having taken the oath of submission to the see of 
Canterbury. But the king and archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury were with difficulty compelled by the threats of 
the pope to allow him to take possession of his see.* On 
the 21st of January 1140, Thurstan resigned the arch¬ 
bishopric, and retired to the abbey of Pontefract, where 
he died on the 5th of February following. He wrote a 
long epistle to William archbishop of Canterbury, on the 
origin of Fountains abbey, which is printed in the Mo- 
nasticon. His Constitutio de debitit clericormn defuncto~ 
rum was printed by Wilkins.f Bale attributes to him two 
other works, De auo primatu ad CaUxlum papam, lib. i. 
and Contra juniorem Anselmum, lib. L, which perhaps 
never existed. 

Stephen, abbot first of Whitby and afterwards of St. 
Mary’s at York, has left a short history of the foundation 
of the last-mentioned abbey, which is printed in the Monas- 
ticon, under the name of Simon of Warwick. The writers 
of the Literary History of France have stated good reasons 
for believing that this man was a native of Britany or 
Normandy j he was the friend of Alan, son of Eudo, duke 
of Britany. He went to Whitby in 10/8, and, being 
driven thence with his monks hy the persecutions of Wil¬ 
liam de Percy, he established himBelf at York in 1088, and 
remained there till his death in 1112. He was in favour 
with William the Conqueror and William Rufus, and the 
latter was a patron of his abbey of York.J 

• See W. Malmsb. de Gest. Pontif. p. 275, and Godwin de Episcopia. 
Ordericus Yitalis, p. 858. 

+ Concil. Mag. Brit, et Hib. vol. i. p. 413. 

t See the Hi$t. Lit. de Fr. tom. z. p, 16. 
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Section hi.—The beign of Stephbn. 

ORDERICUS VITALIS. 

Ordericus was bom, as he informs us,* on the 17th 
of February, 1075, at the village of Attingesh&m (now 
Atcham), on the banks of the Severn, about three miles 
from Shrewsbury. His father Odelerius was a married 
priest, and quitted his native city of Orleans to accom¬ 
pany Roger de Montgomery to England, who presented him 
to the church of Shrewsbury. The child was baptized by 
Ordericus, the priest of Attingesham, from whom he re¬ 
ceived his name. At the age of five years he was en¬ 
trusted to the care of another priest named Siward, to be 
instructed in the rudiments of learning, and remained 
with him till his tenth year, when he was transferred to 
the care of a monk of the name of Raynald, who carried 
him to Normandy in 1085, for the purpose of dedi¬ 
cating him to a monastic life in the abbey of Ouche 
(Uticum) or St. Evroult in the diocese of Lisieux. He 
soon made rapid advances in the favour of his abbot Mai- 
nerius, and of all the brotherhood; his education was 
entrusted to the subprior, John; and in 1086 he received 
the tonsure and the monastic habit, on which occasion he 
changed his name of Ordericus for that of Vitalis, the 
saint on whose festival he became a monk. He was 
ordained a sub-deacon at the age of sixteen, and dea¬ 
con two years later. Fifteen years afterwards, in his 
thirty-third year, a. d. 1107, he was made a priest. A 

* At the beginning of the fifth book of hie biliary. All our material! for 
the life of Ordericus are found in hiB own writings. 
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considerable portion of his life appears to have been 
spent in collecting materials for his History, and it seems 
that he visited England several times with this object.* 
All that we know relating to his death is that it must 
have occurred subsequently to 1143, as events of that 
year are mentioned in his writings. 

The thirteen books of the Ecclesiastical History, as he 
has entitled it, of Ordericus Vitalis, (for he is generally 
cited by both names,) exhibit many marks of having been 
composed at different periods, and also of having been 
retouched subsequently to their first publication. The first 
two books form in themselves a complete work, consisting 
of a chronicle from the birth of Christ to his own time, in 
which Ordericus dwells chiefly on the history of the church. 
This portion of the history, which was commenced, as 
he tells us, at the desire of his abbot Roger, and there¬ 
fore previous to the year 1123 (when he resigned), is dedi¬ 
cated to his successor, abbot Guarin, who died in 1137; it 
was probably completed in 113(5, at which date the second 
book concludes. Yet before the last paragraph we find 
an account of events which happened in 1138 and 1130, 
and under the date 113G is an allusion to the captivity 
of king Stephen in 1141. These, as well as the concluding 
paragraphs of a chronology of the popes, brought down 
to the year 1142, must have been added to the original 
compilation at a later period. 

It is clear that the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth books, 
also formed originally a distinct work. They contain the 
history of the wars of the Normans in England, France, 
and Apulia, down to the death of William the Conqueror, 

* He speaks, on one occasion, of having examined an historical book at 
Worcester. Unam eoram [roilicum] Wigomie vidi in Anglia, lib. iii. tub 
fine. lie also visited Croyland, of the history of trliich he gives some 
details. 
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with that of most of the Norman bishoprics and monas¬ 
teries. These three books were also dedicated to the 
abbot Gnarin. It is probable that they were published 
before any other portion of the work; for at the begin¬ 
ning of the fifth book Orderic speaks of having written 
previously no more than two books (the third and fourth 
of his work as it now stands), and calls that he was 
then commencing the third.* At the end of the fourth 
book the author tells us that he was obliged to discon¬ 
tinue his work by the approaching rigours of winter; and 
at the commencement of the fifth book he states that he 
had then been a monk forty-two years, which, by com¬ 
parison with the other dates he gives us connected with 
his own life, proves that he wrote that book in the year 
1128. The sixth book appears to have been written, or 
at least completed, about the year 1135. 

The third part of the work, consisting of the remaining 
seven books, continues the history from the death of 
William the Conqueror to a.d. 1141. It commences with 
a brief chronology of the kings of France to the time of 
William’s death. This part of the work appears to have 
been composed at different periods, perhaps in fragments, 
which were afterwards joined together and revised. The 
ninth book appears, by internal evidence, to have been 
written in 1129. In the tenth book, which ends with the 
year 1101, we find allusions connected with the year 
1133. The twelfth book was written in 1138, for Orderi- 
cus states there that Hugh de Montfort had been in prison 
fourteen years at the time he wrote it, and we know that 
that nobleman was committed to prison in 1124. In the 

* Jam duos npitulante Deo libellos edidi, quibtu de reparations sedii 
nostra et de tribus abbatibui nostril.... Amodo tertium ab anno in- 
carnatlonis Dominica MIxx'V libelluin nordiar. Ord. Vit. Hist. Eccl. 
lib. v. § 1. 
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same book Ordericus applies a prophecy of Merlin, and 
quotes it in the words of Geoffrey of Monmouth; this 
must have been added after the publication of Geoffrey’s 
version of Merlin's prophecies, which appeared some time 
before the same writer’s History of the Britons. 

On the whole, the thirteen books of Ordericus Vitalis 
form one of the most valuable of our old historical works. 
The earlier part of his compilation is nearly all taken from 
the common authorities for ecclesiastical history, which, as 
well as the works of the historians of his own time and of 
the ages which immediately preceded it, he seems to have 
sought and used with great diligence; hut he is rich in 
original information on the history of Normandy and 
England, during the period which followed the accession of 
William the Conqueror to the English throne. The 
greatest faults of Ordericus as a writer are his want of 
system and method, and his frequent episodes and in¬ 
terruptions. He is also often inaccurate, even in the 
events of his own time, in dates and in minor details; 
and in more than one instance he gives different dates for 
the same event in different parts of his book, an error 
into which he was liable to fall by liis desultory manner 
of writing. His Latinity, without possessing any great 
excellency, is that of a man of learning and education. 
The following is his account of the coronation of William 
the Conqueror. 

Deniquc anno ab incarnatione Domini Mh-rii" [i. e. }U6ti*] indiotione v ». 
in die nataiig Domini, Angli Lundoni* ad ordinaudum regem eonvenernnt 
et Nonnannorum turmee circa monaiterium in armis ct equis (nc quid doli 
et aeditioaia oriretur) presidio disposifa- fueruut. Adelredus itaque arebie- 
piscopus in basilica Sancti Petri apoatnlorum principia, qus Wcstmonas- 
terium nnneupa! or, ubi Eduardus res vewrabiliter humatus quicacit, in 
prassentia preaulum et abbanim, pruceromquc totius regni Albionia, Gufl- 

* According to the style of computation used by Orderieua, Chriatmaa 
Day was the firat day of the year 10G7. 
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lermum ducem Nonnannomm in regem Anglorum cemsecravit, et diadem a 
regiom capiti ejus impoauit. Interea, instigante S a tana, qui bonis omnibus 
contrarius eat, importuna res ulrique populo, ct p or ten turn future calami, 
tatis, ex improvise exortum est. Nam dum Adel rod us preesul alloqueretar 
Anglos, et Goisfredus Conatantiniensis Normannos, an concederent Gail, 
lelraum regnare super se, et univerBi eonsensum hilarem protestarentur una 
voce, non uniua lingua loeutione, armati milites, qui ex trios ecus crant pro 
suorom tuitiono, mox ut vociferationem gaudcufcisin ecclesiu populi et ignotae 
linguae strepitum audierunt, rem sinintram arbitrati, flammam cedibus ira- 
prudenter injecerunt. Currents festinanter ptr domos incendio, plebs qua 
in erclesia leetubatur pcrturb.ita, el multitudo virorum ar mulierum diverse 
dignitatis et qualitatis inforrunio piruigento celeritur basilicam egressa est. 
Soli presuloa ct pauci elerici cum monachis minium trepidantea auto arum 
perstiterunt, ct oflicium consecrations super rigcm v» bunentir trementem vix 
peregerunt, aliique pene cminc-j ud igncui uituis furentem cucurriTUut, quidam 
ut vim foci vinlitcr occurcnt, el plures ut in tsnta perturbatione sibi pnedas 
diriperent. Angli fuctionun tarn lm-p* ruler rti dimeticntes minis irati sunt, 
ct postea Normannos semper su<-pecto> habiuuinl, el inhdoa sibi dijudicantes 
ultionis tempus do eis optaverun* 

Dr. Lappeubcrg, who 1ms given a particular and detailed 
account- of the historical work of Ordericus. and of the 
sources of his information,-* observes that it appears to 
have been very little known in the Middle Ages. Cam¬ 
den, in his Collection of Historical Writers, printed from 
a manuscript at Caen an anonymous piece, under the title 
De Willielmo Conqvestorr FratpiH-ntinn, which is nothing 
more than n portion of the seventh hook of Ordericus 
Vitalis. The entire work was first printed in the collection 
of Duchesne in l <>!!>; but no person had undertaken a 
separate edition before the very excellent one now in 
progress of publication by M. Le Provost. 

Editions. 

Historic Noriminnorum Scnptoien Antiqiu.... Ex VSS. Codd. omnia 
fere nunc primum rdidit And tea* DuHirsnius Toroneusis. Lutetia 
Parisiorum, lb ID. fol. pp. J'Jl—SICA. Ordcnci A'it alia Angligens, 
cocnobii Cticcnsis mouaebi, Historic? Ecclesiastics: libri xm. 

Orderici Vitalis Angligenre, coeuobii T?ticensia mouschi, Hlatoria Ecclesi¬ 
astics: libri tredeehn ; ex veteris rodicis Uticensis collation? cmendavit, 

* Geschicbtc von^ England, xol. ii, pp. 378—393. 


I 
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et anas animadversionea adjecit Augustus le Prevoit. Tomui Primu*. 
P&riiiii, 1838. Tomui Seeundus. ib. 1840. In the oonrio of publication 
by the Society de l’Hlstoire de France. 

Tramlation. 

Orderic Vital, Histoire de Normandie. 4 Tola. 8vo. Parii, 1825—1827. 
Translated by M. Louis Doboia, and forming the twenty-fifth and fol¬ 
lowing volumes of the • Collection dee Mdmoires ’ published under the 
direction of M. Guiiot. 


ROBERT DE RETINES. 

The first Englishman after Athelard, as far as we can 
discover, who travelled among the Arabs to indulge his 
ardour in the pursuit of science was Robert de Refines* 
Leland tells us, but without stating any authority, that he 
studied first in England, and that he afterwards travelled 
through France, Italy, Dalmatia, and Greece, into Asia, 
where he made himself master of the Arabic language, 
and then returned to Spain. At present we have no 
authority extant for supposing that he obtained his know¬ 
ledge of Arabic elsewhere than in the latter country, where 
be formed a close friendship with another zealous scholar, 
Hermann the Dalmatian, and they appear to have studied 
the Arabian sciences together at Evora. Peter the Vene¬ 
rable, abbot of Cluny, began about tliis time to show his 
religious zeal against the doctrines of Mohammed, and 
determined to visit Spain in order to obtain more exact 

* la the MSS. tbe name is sometimes spelt Ketines, perhaps by a mere 
error of the scribe. He seems to have been confounded with a Robert 
Keteue, or de Ketene, who lived more than a century later. Some modern 
writers have, without any reason, called him Robert of Reading : I believe 
they are wrong in supposing his name to have any connection with that 
town. 
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information on the religious opinions of the Arabs; he 
found our two philosophers studying ‘ astrology* at Evora, 
and by offers of a great reward he prevailed upon them to 
quit for a time their favourite pursuits in order to trans¬ 
late the Koran.* This work they completed to his satis¬ 
faction in the year 1143,+ at which time, or immediately 
after, as we learn from the abbot Peter’s letter, Robert 
was mode archdeacon of Pampeluna. We know no¬ 
thing more of his history. Pits states, apparently from 
mere conjecture, that he died at Pampeluna in 1143. The 
date is probably quite incorrect. In the preface to the 
translation of Ptolemy’s Planisphere by Hermann, and 
which was probably written some time after the publica¬ 
tion of the translation of the Koran, Hermann speaks of 
his friend Robert, and in a manner which would almost 
lead us to believe that he had some share in this work 
also.} 

Although the translation of the Koran was the joint 

* Intcrpretantibus scilicet viria utriusque lingula peritis, Roberto Rete- 
nensi de Anglia, qui nunc Fapiloncnsia ecclesi® archidiaconna est, Her- 
raanno qnoque Dalmata, acutissimi et literati ingenii Scholastico ; qnos in 
Hispania circa Hibernal astrologies arti atudentes inveni, eosque ad haec 
faciendum mnlto pretio conduxi.—Peter's Letter to Bernard of Clairvaux, 
introductory to the Summa, or brief treatiac, on the Mohammedan religion, 
which he had caused to be translated by Peter of Toledo and a monk of 
Cluny, also called Peter. M. Jourdain, Recherches Critiques snr lea Tra¬ 
ductions d'Aristote, p. 101, has fallen into an error in supposing that 
Peter had any share in the translation of the Koran. 

f We learn this from the conclusion of the book,—Illustri gloriosoqne 
riro Petro Cluniaccnsi abbate prsecipiente, tuua Angligena Robertus Rete- 
nensis librum istum transtulit, anno Domini ucxliii, Anno Alexandri 
licccciii, anno Alhigera dxxxtu, anno Persarum quingentesimo undecimo. 

7 Tuam itaque rirtutem quasi pi opositum intuentea speculum, ego et 
uniens atqne illuatrls socius Rod be rt us Retenensis, neqnitiae displicere licet 
plnrimum possit, perpetuum babemus propositum,cum, ut Tullius meainit, 
misera sit fortuna cui nemo iaviderat. MS. Reg. Paris. No. 7377, b. 
This preface, which is not found In the printed editions, is addressed to 
his ‘ preceptor Theodoricus,’ probably a Spaniard in whose school the two 
friends pursued their studies. 
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work of Robert and Hermann, the prefatory epistle is 
written in the name of the former only. Robert de Re-» 
tines gives the following account of the sentiments with 
which it was undertaken. The work itself is a tolerably 
literal translation from the Arabic. 

Uude quanquam te velut uluinuum et Intrudew Mipientise cohorts sapien- 
tiurn circamflua conbtipet, &uas manub tuib nutibus benigne conferens ; 
quorum conventu me minime tlignum adhuc seutio • veblrum tamen munua- 
culum, puteuin pnesignatuw pandeub, bultem semel non oblique tuus perspi- 
caz intuitus, quieso dignelur aspiecre. (Auauquam enim in cffragili fulcitum 
ingeniolo plura prsecesaerunt mcommuda, turn liinc eloquii peuuria, illinc 
acienti"* tenuitas, turn id quod ad nil agendum est cificacius, secordia vide¬ 
licet negligcntuequc muter dopcratio multiplex ob translations uostroc vilem 
et dissolubilem ac iucompogmatam rautoriam, pro Mii modu prorsus, Arabico 
tantum semoto vdamiue, tute magotali pruebemlam. non minus tamen 
ohnixe turn a obbcquium jggiebhub s>um : court cut- ml rfFuctu quassari, quo 
tuura votuui igne diviuo plenum udspirat. Lapulch igitur cl ligna, ut tuum 
deindt* pulcheinmum d commodi.sviinum ledirtcmm coagiuentatum et indis- 
solubile surgat, nil c\ccrpens, nil *ciiMbilifci uis»i propter mtdhgentiam 
tantum aiterans, attub, Macbonuliqut fujuvw, ad ipbiu* lui& /oilibus ez- 
tinctum, ct putcum ad illius cxliaubtum, tuo \abe, urm»quc vehtri tuo venti- 
labro fowentum atque feivorem, uodrique fonti» tdudu tuo disoursum, 
patefcci. Jus igitur exigit, ut bostium (ustturn, imo caveam delendo, 
puteum cxsiccaudo, cuui tu sib d*\tra mundi p«.r» optima, cos rcligionis 
acutiflBima, cbarilatis tnuimr. largiftua, Tiiomm muni men corrobores, tela 
diligenter acuas, fontcmqu'* >uum birlius eni.umrc, suteque I'liaritati* vallum 
protenbius atque capaciu* ertinas. 

In the Bodleian library* there is a manuscript entitled 
Translatiu Chronirte Saracaioriim, by Robert dc Rctuies, 
with a dedicatory epistle to Peter abbot of Clunj. It is 
the same work which is printed anonymously in the col¬ 
lection of Bihliander (p. 21.'») from an imperfect manu¬ 
script, without the preface, under the title lucipil Chronica 
Saracenorum. 

Jourdan, in Lis Researches on the Latin IVanslations of 
Aristotle,t states his opinion that Robert de Retiiies was the 
same person as the Robcrtus Castrensis to whom Mangetf 
attributes the Latin version of Moricn De Co,npositione 

* MS. Sold. Sup. .11. (■ Recherches Critique), p. 104. 

} BibI, Chym. Car. 1, p. 5111. 
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Alchimx, said to have beeu made in 1182. But it is hardly 
probable that Robert de Retines should have been so 
young in 1143 as to be still an active writer forty years 
afterwards. 

Tanner attributes to Robert de Retincs a tract con¬ 
tained in several manuscripts at Oxford, entitled Judina 
Jacoln Alkindi Axtrologi ex iramslatione lloberti Anglici, 
to which he affixes the date 1272. This date is certainly 
incorrect if it be the work of Robert de Retines, which 
appears not improbable from the circumstance that a copy 
of the same tract occurs in a manuscript of the beginning 
of the fourteenth (or perhaps of the thirteenth) century in 
the British Museum* with the title, Iiicijiiunt Jvdicia 
Alkindi Astrologi, Rodberti de Ketiite tranxlatio. Its 
subject is purely astrological, the object being to reduce 
to a system which admits of calculation the supposed in¬ 
fluences of the planets on the elements, on mankind, and 
on private actions and political events. 

lithium*. 

Maehuruetis Sarrarenorum piincipis uta ac doctrina omiih, qute et lama- 
heUtarum lex, et Aleoranntu du itur, e\ Ar.ibicu lingua ante CCIC annoa 
in Latin am Translata.... item Philippi Melancthouis, viri doctiss. 
preemomtio ad lrctorcm, Kc. fol. The cop) in the Bnlibh Museum 
hus the lower pait of the title tom oft, but it appears to be the edition 
printed at Basil, by Brylingcr, for J. Oporinu-, in 154.1. 

Fabncius mentions a separate edit, of the Koran, printed at Zurich. 1543. 
He probably rot era to a tract entitled, Alroraui Epitome, Roberto 
Ketenenae interprete, published with Mahomitih Abdallte fihi Theologia, 
dialogo exphcRtfl, Her in anno Nellinguunen&e interprete, in that jear. 
Macliumetia ejusque succeswruiu vitie, doetrma, ae ipse Alcoran, qtue D. 
Petrus, abbas Clun. ex Arabiea lingua m Lnt, trautferri enravit, cum 
Phil. MeUnchtonib preemouitioue, Ac. [Tiguii,] 1350. fol. 

* MS. Cotton, Appendix VI. fol. 10‘), r\ Robcit may be the translator 
of some of the other tracts of Alkindi, two of which were printed under the 

title, — Aatroru Indices-^ pluviis imbribus et vetis : ac aeris 

mutatiue. Veuetiis Anno Dhi 1507. Ex officina Petri Liechtenstein. 4to. 
black letter. 
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TUROLD. 

The earliest known romance in the Anglo-Norman lan¬ 
guage is the Chanson de Roland of the trouvere Turold. 
The conjectures of the abbe de la Rue concerning the 
family and date of this writer are so extremely vague and 
unsupported by evidence, that they do not deserve to be 
repeated. The only information relating to Turold which 
can be gleaned from his poem is his name, which occurs 
in the concluding line ;* and the name Thorold, Toroid, 
Turold, was so common in the eleventh and twelfth cen¬ 
turies, that it would be vain, with no further evidence, to 
attempt to trace his family connections. There can be 
little doubt that he flourished in England; the manuscript 
from which his poem has been printed appears to be as 
old as the latter half of the twelfth century, and the lan¬ 
guage induces us to believe that he flourished about the 
time of king Stephen. 

The poem of Turold begins somewhat abruptly, and 
describes the same disastrous battle of Roncevaux which 
had already been made popular in the Latin stoTy pub¬ 
lished under the name of bishop Turpin, and which has 
been so often celebrated in the poetry of subsequent ages. 
Although the language is nearly the same as that of Philip 
de Thaun, its style differs entirely from that of any Anglo- 
Norman poem which we can safely attribute to a remoter 
date. Instead of the rhyming treatise on science, or the 
scarcely less prosaic narratives of miracles of Baints, we 
recognise here a poem which was undoubtedly intended to 
be recited with the accompaniment of the minstrel’s harp; 

* Ci fait la geite que Turoldna decline!. 

Chanson de Roland, p. 155. 
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and, although devoid of the artificial ornaments of more 
refined poetry, the story inarches on with a kind of lofty 
grandeur which was well calculated to move the hearts of 
the hearers for whom it was intended, and which even to 
a modern reader is not without its charms. The primitive 
form of the language has also a certain degree of dignity 
which was lost in its subsequent transformations. The 
form of the verse has some peculiarities; it is one of the 
oldest poems, in which, instead of rhyming couplets, we 
have a continuous series of lines, varying in number, 
bound together by one final rhyme, and this rhyme rests 
upon the last or last two vowels, entirely independent of 
the consonants. This kind of assonance, rather than 
rhyme, is I believe found in no other work of the trou- 
veres, although it occurs in the dialects of the south 
(Spanish and Provensal) and even in Latin poems of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries.* The following passage of 
the poem, taken almost at random, will best illustrate 
these observations: it describes the occupations of the 
court of Charlemagne on the arrival of the Moorish am¬ 
bassador. 


Li cmpercres se fait e balz e liez, 
Cordres a prise e les murs peceiez, 

Od ses cadables lea turs en abatied. 
Mult grant eschech en unt si chevaler 
D’or e d’argent e de guarnemenz chers. 
En ia citct n’en ad remls paien 
Ne seit ocis n devient ebrestien. 

Li empereres eat en un grant verger, 
Ensembl' od lui Rollana e Oliver, 
Sanaun li dux, e Anseis li tiers, 

Gefreid d'Anjou le rei gunfanuner; 

E «i i furent e Gerin e Gerers. 


* For an example of this assonant rhyme in Latin, closely resembling 
that of Turold, see the poem on St, Nicholas, printed in the Reliqnie Anti- 
qua, vol, ii. p. 199. 
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L& h cist furent, des nitres i out bien) 

De dulce France i ad quinze milliers. 

Sur palies blancs siedcnt cil cevolers, 

As tables juent par els esbaneier, 

£ as eschces li plus saivc e li veill, 

E escremissent cil bacbeler leger. 

Desuz un pin, delez an cglenfer, 

Un faldestoed 1 unt fait tut d'or mer: 

Li siet li reis qui dulce France tieot, 

Blanche ad la barbe e tut flurit le chef, 

Gent ad le core e la cuntcnonce tier. 

S’est kil’ demandet, ue Vestoet ebseigner ; 

£ li message descendirent it pied. 

Si 1’ saluerent par amur c par bicn. 

As in most of the early romances, the largest portion of 
the poem of Turold consists of battle scenes, descriptions 
most suitable to the taste of a warlike age, which are told 
with somewhat of Homeric vigour. In relating the disas¬ 
ters of the war, the poet introduces pathetic traits which 
sometimes possess considerable beauty. The following 
incident forms part of the narrative of the death of the 
hero Roland. 

Halt sunt li pui e mult hult les arbres, 

Quatre perruns i ad luisant de nmrbre. 

Sur 1'erbe verte li quens Hollans sc pasmtt j 
Uns Sarrazins tute vein l’esguardet, 

Si be feinst uaort, si gist e litre lei, nitres, 

Del sane luat sun cors c suu visage, 

Met sei en piez e de curre b'astet; 

Bela fut c forz e de grant vas&elage : 

Far sun orgoill cumencel morlcl rage, 

Rollant saisit c sun rors e ses armes, 

£ dist un mot: “Vencut cat li nics Carles. 

Iceste cspde porterai en Arubc. ,f 
En cel tircres li quens s’apenjut alques. 

Co sent Hollans qnc s'esp6e li tolt, 

Uverit les oilz, si li ad dit un mot: 

44 Men ebcientre ! tu n’ies mie dee noz." 

Tient 1’olifan, que unques perdre ne volt, 

Si l’fiert en Feline ki gemmet fut k or, 

Fruisset Facer e la teste e les os, 

Amsdous les oilz del chef li ad mis fors, 
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Jus k set pies si 1’ ad tresturnet mart, 

Aprils li dit: “ Culvert paien, cum fus unites si os 
Que me saisis ne a dreit lie 4 tort ? 

Ne 1' orrat hume ne t’en tieuget pur fol. 

Fenduz en est mis olifans el gros, 

Ca jus en est li cristals e li ors.” 

The only manuscript of Turold’s poem, in its original 
form, known to exist at the period when it was printed by 
M. Michel, is preserved in the Bodleian Library. Copies 
of the same text, modernized and containing many varia¬ 
tions, but without the name of Turold, are found in ma¬ 
nuscripts of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.* 


Edition. 

La Chanson de Roland, ou dc Ronce\anv, du xii f si tele, pnbli^e poor la 
premiere foib, d’apn^b le Mauusmt de la Bibliotheque Bodleienne & 
Oxford, par francibtpu* Michel. 8 \o. Fan*, lrfdj. 


EVERARD AND IIELYS OF WINCHESTER. 

The account which the abbi 5 de la Rue gives of the 
trouvere Everard is extremely incorrect. All that we 
know of this poet is that he wrote a metrical translation 
into Anglo-Norman of the Distichu of Dionysius Cato, 
the popular book of morality in the Middle Ages, and that 
he was a monk. In one of the manuscripts of this trans- 

* Several such MSS. are described In M, Michel’s Introduction to hla 
edition of the poem of Turold, and in prof. Keller’s recent publication, 
Romvart: Deitrsege zur nuticlalterlieber Diebtuugaus Italisniscben Biblio- 
thckcD. Bvo. Mannheim, 1S44, pp. 1 1, 2!*. See also on the subject of this 
poem, M. Moniu’s Dissertation eur lc Roman de Ronccianx. The eaihest 
of the foreign manusciipts (dating from the comyncDcement of the thirteenth 
century) is preserved in the Royal Library at Paris, foods de Colbert, No. 
7227*., and, as I am informed by M. Paulin Paris, resembles closely the text 
of the Oxford MS., except that it is much more correctly written and more 
complete. 
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lation its author is called Avrard. Tanner, on the autho¬ 
rity of Dempster (who is not generally deserving of much 
credit) mentions a Scottish monk of the name of Everar- 
dus, canon of Kirkham in Yorkshire (founded in 1121), 
and subsequently first abbot of Holme Cultram in Cum¬ 
berland (founded in 1150), to whom he attributes Lives (in 
Latin) of St. Adamuanus, St. Cumeneus Albus, and St. 
Walthenus. M. de la Rue, without any reason, identifies 
these two Everards ; and, which is much less excusable, 
states that Everard in his translation of Cato tells us that 
he was canon of Kirkham, although all that the writer says 
of himself is that he was a monk. There'is every reason for 
believing that Everard of Kirkham, of whose writings (if 
they ever existed) nothing remains, was a different person 
from the Everard of whom we are now speaking. At the 
same time the language he uses, and the age of the manu¬ 
scripts, induce us to believe that they may have been con¬ 
temporary, and that the translator of Cato lived perhaps 
not later than the reign of Stephen. 

The translation of Everard appears to have enjoyed 
some popularity; and it was subsequently retouched or 
altered by other persons, and made the foundation of other 
Works. This practise of pirating literary property was not 
uncommon in the Middle Ages. In a manuscript in the 
British Museum,* we have an Anglo-Norman metrical 
version of the Diaticha of Cato, written by Helys (or He- 
lias) of Winchester, who also, by the title of dans (do- 
minus) which he gives himself, must have been an eccle¬ 
siastic or a monk.f Helys translates the first book of 

* MS. Harl. No. 4388. There ia another copy in MS. Col. Corp. Chr. 
Cambridge, No. 405. M. de la Roe pieces Helys of Winchester Tory erro¬ 
neously in the thirteenth century, 
f In the prologue, MS. Hart. No. 4388, fol. 113, v° 

Ki volt sureir Is faitemeut 
Ke Katun h sun fir prent, 
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Cato in the same measure as that adopted hy Everard, 
whom he frequently copies with slight variations through 
several lines, whilst at other times he changes his original 
entirely, but in such a manner that we easily see that he 
had the version of Everard before his eyes. Many of the 
variations are mere differences in the readings of manu¬ 
scripts. In the second book Helys gives a translation 
differing both in words and measure from that of his pro¬ 
totype, to which however he returns again in the third and 
fourth books. The respective translations of the first six 
lines of the first book will serve as a specimen of the 
manner in which Ilelys has changed the version of Eve¬ 
rard when he differs most from it. 


Translation o f Everard. Translation of Helys of Winchester. 

Si Ecus est animus, nobis lit carmina dicunt , 

Hie tili pnecipue sit pure mate calendar. 


Si Dfus u cutiver 
Eit tel purpenaer, 

cum dient cheecun, 
Lii aeit ton curage 
Perm cn sun estage, 
sanz nul flichisun. 


De purpense pure, 

Cum dit 1’cacripcure, 

Deu derum cultiver, 
Lui deii.tu meimemeut 
Acuragiement 

Bervir et lionnrer. 


Plus vigila semper, nee somno deditus esto ; 

Nam dmturna quiet ritiis utimnta ministrat. 

Tut tens garde vua Purvei tuteveis 

Ke vus esTeillcz plus Ke tu trop ne Beies 

ke ne prengez sumrae ; al dormir desirna; 

Kar par grant dortnir Repos ct trop dormir 

Sout suvent chair Fait home devenir 

en rices meint hums. m&iveia e perecus. 


S’en Latin ne !' set entendre, 

Ci le pot en Romans aprendre, 
Cum HeliB de GoiuoeBtre, 

Ki Dca mettet a sa destrd. 

La translatat si faitement, etc. 

And in the concluding lines of the poem :— 

Ki's translata 1* entent tut altresi, 
D«nr Helps, dunt Jesui ait merci 1 
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Trtnih lion i if Bvtrard. Translation of Helyt of Winckeiitr. 

Virtvtm primarn mtf put a compmctre linguam j 
Proximtu ille Doo ett qui teit rations iaeert. 


L* TOrtu premere 
Ki A tei seit chere, 

eat 'ange refrener j 
A Deo e«t prochew, 

Ki par resun certein 
■et taiair a parler. 


La premere vertu 
Eat, bleu le aaches-tu, 
ta lange refrener; 
Den pot il gr<? servir, 

Ki set e volt taisir, 

e par reison parler. 


In the following passages, taken a little further on in the 
first book, the two versions become more closely iden¬ 
tical :— 


Constant et lenis, etc tit res e&postulat, ett to • 
Temporibns mores sapiens sine irimtnc mutat. 


Red e suef eeez, 

Selung qo ke tu veies 
ke lea chose* 1 vont; 

Li sages, suru blesmer 
Sea mura set atempror 

aelunc que chosea sunt. 


Paibiblei et suef iras 
Sulunc 90 ke verras 

qup les chosea s’en vunt; 
Li sages senz blusmer 
Ses mura set atemprer 

sulunc lfb teua que sunt. 


Nil temere wort Ac serris crede querenti ; 

Sfppe etenim mulier quern covjux diliffit odii. 

Ne creies folement Ta faenune * folement 

Ta femme quant suvent Nc creire, tie tn gent 

de tea serjanz se claime ; si elc sc cloimet; 

Kar suvent eschet Kav suvent auent 

Que la dame het Ke femme en haur tient 

ceua ke li sires aime. kc si sires unit. 


Cum moneai aligvnn, vec se relit die monert. 

Si tibi sit cams, noli desit tert captis. 

Si de ses folies Si dc bCh folic b 

Acun de tons ch&stiea, Alkun chnsties, 

e il ne f voillie entendre, ki ne 1 ’ voile entendre, 


* I consider the occurrence of the re diphthong in this manuscript, and in 
those of Philip de Thaun, Guernes do Pont de St. M&xencc, anti one 01 two 
others, a proof of their being written in the twelfth century ; I account for 
them by supposing the MSS. to have been written by scribes who were 
in the custom of writing Latin, and who, when writing que, femme, &c. 
wrote as though it were the Latin guts, frmina, he. And even in Latin 
MSS. the et went out of use towards the end of the twelfth century :■—1 
never met with a MS. containing it which could be attributed by any stretch 
of probability to a later date than the leign of John, excepting, of course, 
manuscripts written after the fifteenth century. 
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Trandation efEetrard. 

Tranelatian of Helyt of Wtneheater. 

Ne dels par qo cesser, 

Par tant ne 1’ deis leisacr, 

Parquet qne l’eiee oher, 

Si tu 1’ as alehes cher, 

meal ds taut plus reprendre. mail dire en re prendre. 

Exiyttum munwt cum dal tihi pauper amicut. 

Accipito ptacidc, pleue el laudare memento. 

Quant on petit dun 

S’avient k’un petit dun 

Te met j\ baundun 

Te mette tl ban don 

le ton povre ami, 

li ton povrea seals. 

Receif le bonement, 

Rcceif le bonement, 

E plenerement 

E loenges l’en rend. 

t*en lo par tut de li. 

e granz grez et mercls. 

lufantm nudum aim te nature merit. 

Pauperlatie onus patienter ftrre memento. 

Quant el mund vcnis, 

Ne t* esmaie pur perte, 

Pones c chaitift 

Soft* ta poverte. 

e nu et dolent, 

et par bon voieir, 

he charge de poverte, 

Si te deit suvenir 

De meseise e de perte, 

Ke T>be te flat venir 

eofre bonement. 

el maud sens avelr. 

The opening lines of the second book will serve to show 

the style of Helys of Winchester when he writes inde- 

pendently of his predece 

ssor:— 

Telluric si forte veil* coguoscere cvllue. 

Virffilium leyito. 

Quod »i mage noete laboras 

Hah arum r ires, Sfaecr hat tibi carmine died. 

Si Humana ctipie cel I'umca noecere bella, 

Lucanum queer as, 

qui Mortis pnrlia ilwet. 

Hi quid amare libel net diecere amare legentlo. 

Kanonem petito. 


Si tu vous saver 

Talent de terre gainier 

Terre cultiver, 

pur quel tu aies fie, 

he hid ne falic mie, 

Virgilea t’en set adreseer. 

Virgilie lisez, 

si tu li* see escris. 

E saver purre* 

E tu berbe vols saveir 

asez de guainerie. 

la force et la vertn. 

Si voua fiaicien 

Danz Mac res t’en dir rat 

estre, e saver ben 

le veir, quant Taurus purveu 

duner les raeacines, 

Si de Romains u Aifricans 

Macre, ke ne meat, 

bataiile vols saveir, 

lies gran* vertuz t'aprent 

Bien les te dirrat dans Lacans, 

d’ erbes e de racinel. 

si tu iiz a isisir. 
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Translation if Mrerard. 

Si voufl ke to ne failles 
De saver les baiailles 
d'Aufrike e de Rams, 
Lucan zprenez, 

Kar iloo truverez 

de guerre melute sume. 
Si voua saver d’amare, 

Cum voleat li plusurs, 

Use les Ovides, 

E tost aaveras amer, 

E pus desamer, 

meuz ke tu ne quides. 


Translation of Helys if Winchester. 
E cD li volt saveir d’smur, 
e apreudre k amer, 

Ovide l’amerus autur 
U estuverat recorder. 


There can be no doubt that Everard was the original 
writer, and that Helys was the copyist, because Everard’s 
translation is uniformly written, whereas the prologue and 
translation of the second book of the other are altogether 
in a different style from the rest. 

In the British Museum there is another Anglo-Nor¬ 
man version of Cato, in a manuscript of the earlier part of 
the fourteenth century,* which also is written in the same 
measure as that of Everard; and I am inclined to think 
that the author took Everard for his model, but he has dis¬ 
guised what he has borrowed much more effectually than 
Helys of Winchester. 

The best copy of the poem of Everard is found in a 
manuscript in the British Musuem (MS. Arundel, No. 292, 
which, when examined by M. de la Rue, was in the library 
of the Royal Society). An inferior copy is preserved in 
a manuscript in the Royal Library at Paris (fonds Notre 
Dame, No. 277), from which it lias been printed by M. 
Le Roux de Lincy. The manuscript cited by M. de la 
Rue as fonds Notre Dame No. 5, is the same as the one 
just mentioned, but his reference is incorrect. 

M. de la Rue attributes to Everard, I think incorrectly. 


MS. Hurl. No. 4C57. 
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a smaller poem in the Arundel manuscript, (a short me¬ 
trical discourse on the Passion,) merely because it is 
contained in the same volume, and is written in the 
same kind of verse as the translation of Cato. We meet 
not unfrequently with similar poems, which might be 
attributed to the same writer with as much justice, for, 
although contained in one manuscript, the two poems 
are separated by a number of small pieces in different 
languages and by different authors. A similar poem has 
been published by M. Jubinal; * and another will be 
found in the manuscript in the Harleian Library,f which 
has already been cited as containing a translation of Cato 
in the same structure of verse as that of Everard, which 
it immediately precedes. 


Edition. 

I.e I/ivre dcs Proverbes Frnrujais, par Le Roux de Lincy. I'. 1 mo, Paris, 1842. 
Tome Second, pp. 35!)—3".i. Evcrard’s Translation of the Distiehs 
of Cato. 


SAMSON DE NANTEUIL. 

Samson he Nantei'il is another of the Anglo-Nor¬ 
man trouveres whom we know only by his writings. It is 
probable, from the character of his work, that he was an 
ecclesiastic. We are enabled to fix the date at which 
Samson flourished, for he informs us that he was attached 
to the household, or court, of Adelaide de Conde,at whose 

* Un Sermon en vers, public pour la premiere fois, par Achille Jubinal, 
d’aprf's le Mnnuscrit de la BibUoUiOque da Roi. 8vo. Paris, 1834. 

f MS. Harl. No. 4657. 
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request he composed the only work which bears his name, 
a metrical Anglo-Norman translation of, and gloss upon, 
the Proverbs of 8olomon.* This lady was the wife of 
Osbert de Condi, lord of Horncastle, in Lincolnshire, and 
lived during the reigns of Henry I. and Stephen, Horn¬ 
castle was one of the numerous castles which were 
destroyed in the beginning of the reign of Henry II, In 
1148, Adelaide de Conde, with her son Roger de Conde, 
gave several donations to the priory of Rufford.t Samson 
de Nanteuil may therefore be considered aa belonging to 
the reign of Stephen, 

Only .one manuscript of the translation of the Proverbs 
by this trouvere is known to exist, J and it has never been 
printed. It possesses very little interest, and hardly de¬ 
serves to be dragged from its obscurity. The translator 
takes the Latin text phrase by phrase, giving first a nearly 
literal translation, and then a gloss. The following lines 
will serve as an example (taken from the MS. fol. 5, r°.) 

* Ki ben en Yolt estere enqueranz, 

Entendct dune u cest Roman*, 

Que al loenge Dame-De 
E a s’enor at translate 
Sanson do Nantuil, ki sorient 
De n dame qu'il aime et creient, 

Ki maiute friz I'm out preid, 

Que li desdairast cel traited. 

Le num de ceste damme escrist 
til ki translation fist, 

Aeliz de Cundd l'apele 
Noble damme enseigne & bele, 

Ne quident pas li loeengier 
Qu’ot eus Be voille acompalgncr, 

Kar trestnt oil ds sa contree 
Unt ben oi sa renumde. fol. 2, r°. 
t This is stated by M. de la Rue, without giving hit authority, 
t MS, Horl. No. 4388, of the twelfth century. 
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tfU mi, lift lactanrMpteeatom, M eAju imat tit. 

Ultra. 

Enpr?« li dit, fix, n’aaaentir 
As pecchanx, s’il te vunt blandir, 

N'alex men de lor alaiter, 

Kar anujre ne tat met ter. 
flat*. 

Conjecture fait dl qnl l’creie, 

One pere et mere li chaateie, 

For qeo que li ruevet quencbir 
Tot l’alaitrr et le blandir 
Des pecheora, lei losengier 
Le volant de mat comencer. 

Alaiter par tent & enfant, 

K1 d'user pain ext non poant. 

Li pechear eelul alxitent, 

Que par vantance A mal rebaitent. 

Dc plus te met en sorquidance, 

Que ne pot arrir defeiran ce ; 

Par vantanoes l’en velt torncr 
A perdre 90 que deit garder. 

Aprda li tient male huere enprendre, 

Com enfant kl ne aeit entendre 
Dc faire 90 que i'nm li dit, 

Ne ne set a’eat perte u profit. 

De tel alaiter de pecliied 
Fait li pere al fix turn deivet. 

Si n'aTuns cel reapit en main, 

Que I'um auelt dire del vilain, 

Ki ne creit turn pere et ta mere, 

Novelc creit male et aaare. 


GUISCARD OR GUICHARD DE BEAULIEU. 

This writer has been hitherto known only by a poem 
of some length which in the manuscript is entitled the 
Sermon of Guiscard dc Beaulieu.* He tells us that he 
had passed his youth in secular enjoyments, until, dia- 

* lei fine Is aertnun Guixcbart de Beauttu. MS. H&rl. No. 4388, 
ftl. 99, y °. 
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gusted with the vanities of the world, he had retired to a 
monastery; and his “sermon” is a long satire against the 
vices of the age. 

A contemporary (or nearly contemporary) writer has 
however preserved an interesting account of Guiscard de 
Beaulieu, not hitherto noticed. Walter Mapcs informs 
us that Guiscard was a man of wealth, distinguished 
for his valour; that in his old age he had surren¬ 
dered his estates to his son Imbert, and not only as¬ 
sumed the habit of a monk of the order of Cluny, but be¬ 
came a poet in his own language, the French or Anglo- 
Norman, and was distinguished as “ the Homer of the 
laity.” * Subsequently, when his son, by the violence of 
his enemies and his own want of courage, had been ex¬ 
pelled from his paternal possessions, Guiscard returned 
for a time to the world, assumed his arms, reinstated 
him, and then retired again to the cloister, where he re¬ 
mained till his dcath.t From the manner in which he is 
here spoken of, we ought probably to consider Guiscard 
as living in the reign of Stephen, and dying early in that 
of Henry II. 

The abbe de la Rue supposed that our trouverc took 
his name from the circumstance of his being a monk in 
the priory of Beaulieu in Bedfordshire, founded early in the 
twelfth century as a dependent on the great abbey of St. 
Alban’s. This was not, however, a house of Cluniac 
monks: and from the account just cited from Walter 
Mapes I am inclined to think that he must have belonged 
to some other abbey, and that Beaulieu was the family 

* Collects viribus se rabito poetam persensit, suo quomodo, lingua sc. 
Gallic* praetonsus effulgcns, laicorum Horntnis fuit. By laieanm Horne. 
n«, I presume that Mapes means he became by the language of his writings 
the poet of the laity, who could not understand those who wrote in Latin. 

t Walter Mapes, De NugiB Curmlium, Distinct, i, cap. IS. 
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name. The words of the writer just mentioned would 
lead us to believe that Guischard had written more than 
one poem. The Sermon is, however, all that is now known 
of his compositions. It is preserved in a manuscript of 
the twelfth century in the British Museum,* and (in a 
mutilated form) in a manuscript of the Royal Library at 
Paris,f from which last copy an edition was published by 
M. Jubinal. 

The Sermon of Guiscard de Beaulieu is written in the 
same kind of versification which characterises most of the 
earlier metrical romances, and of which we have had an 
example in the Chanson dc Roland, the assonance of 
Turold being however exchanged for more perfect rhymes. 
The style bears marks of much greater poetical talent than 
is observed in the poems of Everard and Samson de Nan- 
teuil, and frequently exhibits considerable elegance and 
energy of expression. We select the following lines, j 
both as a fair specimen of the whole, and as preserving a 
curious trait of the religious belief of the age. 

Chaacons hcom covient ke bien se Beit purveuz ; 

Kar il i ad dous complaingnz ki mult aunt tiers et dun: 

L’un eat l'angle des dele, et l’altre des perduz. 

Dirrai vus dc chaacon cum deit eatre cremuz; 

E li bona eacriz noz biena et tuz noz vertuz, 

Et li mala noz peebez lea grant et lez menuz. 

Entrc eua nen ad ja pais, tut tena aunt irascuz: 

L'un volt noetre damage, bieu en aecz seurz, 

Et I'autre eat curiua cement il fuat vencuz, 

Co eat par bona ovrea deit eatre confnudez. 

A eclu vus tenez dunt aerrei meintenuz, 

Devant Deu vus merrat, U aerrei bien venuz. 

Quant li bona eat saula et l'altre eat mal peuz, 

Quant il eat veetuz, 11 eolverz eat tut muz. 


» MS. Harl. No. 43158. 

f Bibliothcque Royals, No. 18oU (indicated by M. de la Rue aa No. 
2560). 

t MS. Ilarl. No. 4388, fol. 94, t°. 
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L'nn Tolt bom veatimenx, gsrnemanx xgux, 

Dcstrcri bicn eusoelex, et palefni tundur, 

Egcux print i or, eapeea eemuluz, 

E muttralx trainanx de grant prilex ten dor : 

Dane aerrat par ora to* urn et conna, 

Ki sivre le voldrat, celui aerrat sea drox; 

Jk certes ki l’cramt iterant Den n'ert vena, 

De eeU dit easriptore k ben prof aunt pardon. 

Bon eonaeil en dirrai, ae jo en ere cram, 

Treatut duner k porrea, k meaeala, et k mux, 

Et faire punz but ewes, dunt fust meintenux 
Eglises et musters b D<% fast conaux. 

Ki ren dune pur Deu, mnlt par i ad ben vendue ; 

Quant meater aurat, treatut li ert rendux. 

Cil ki ben fait pur a’alme, k sei sul rend aalux. 

Edition. 

Le Sermon de Quichard de Beaulieu, pubiid pour la premikre fois d’aprda 1c 
Manuscrit unique de la Bibliotbkquc du Roi. 8vo. lettres Gothiques. 
Faria, 1834. [Edited by M. Aclulle Jubinal.] 


WILLIAM OF MALMSBU11Y. 

William of Malmsbury deserves to be considered as 
one of the most remarkable writers of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury ; yet we know little of his personal history, and that 
little we have to deduce from the allusions in his own 
writings. He tells us that, his father having destined him 
for the church, he spent all his youth in close application 
to books, and made himself well acquainted with the 
principal branches of learning, but that history was his 
favourite study. He began by obtaining with his own 
money the principal writers of foreign history, and then, 
turning to the annals of his own country, and finding them 
imperfectly handed down by other writers, he wbb led to 
collect the materials for a new work, in which some of the 
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defects of hu predecessors were to be supplied.* He was 
librarian and precentor of his monastery, t and would 
have been elected abbot, if he had not resigned his claims 
in favour of his competitor, abbot John,} who was elected 
in 1140, and died the same year. 

This is the only incident in William’s life of which we 
possess the exact date. In the prologue to the fourth 
book of his History of the English Kings, he speaks of 
William Rufus and Henry 1. as kings of hit own time, § to 
distinguish them from William the Conqueror, and says 
that thenceforth he shall have to speak of what came 
within bis own knowledge. He must therefore have lived 
in the time of the second William, and we may place his 
birth in the latter part of the eleventh century. In an* 
other of his works, the Commentary on Jeremiah, pro¬ 
bably written soon after Henry’s death, he says that he 
had seen an ostrich in England in the time of king Henry. || 
He states that when he wrote the work just alluded to 
he was forty years old, and that he had written on his¬ 
tory when younger.*} This is no doubt an allusion to his 

* Prologua, lib. ii. Hist. Reg. Angl. In the prologue to lib. iii- he tells 
us that one of his parents was Norman, the other Rngliab, utrioaque gentis 
aanguinem traho. 

t He gives himself the first of theae titles in the introduction to his His¬ 
torian Novell*:. 

I So Leland informs us, on the authority of his Itinerary of Abbot John, 

now lost. § Nostri tempona regum. 

II Qualem in Anglia vidimus tempore regie Henrici extraneorum mon- 
strorum appetentissimi. Expos. Three. Hierem. MS. Dodl. No. 868, 
quoted by Sharpe. 

f Olim cum historiis losi, viridioribas unis rernmque lsetitie congmebat 
rerum jocuuditaa; nunc tetas progressior ct fortune deterior aliud dicendl 
genus expostulant. Quadragenarius sura hodie. Prtef. in Expos. Thren. 
Hierem. This was probably written in the midst of some family^riefa: 
from the manner in which he speaks of his being forced to be a scholar, I 
think it probable that William was a younger son of a rich and at least 
knightly family, and that it waa his father who was a Norman, and his 
mother a Saxon. 
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five books of the History of the English Kings, of which 
the first three were published separately, and followed by 
the other two; and these last, as appears evidently by the 
manner in which the author addresses Robert earl of Glou¬ 
cester at the end, were published during the life of 
Henry I. * He wrote the life of Wulstan before 1140, 
for it is addressed to Guarin prior of Worcester, who died 
in that year. It is probable that William’s next work, 
after the Commentary on Jeremiah, was the Gestu Ponti- 
ficvrrt, or History of the English Bishops. In the prologue 
to this, work he speaks of his history of the English kings as 
having been written formerly; t but his reluctance to speak 
of his contemporaries deprives us of the means of fixing 
its exact date. As, however, he speaks of the death of 
Thurstan archbishop of York, which occurred on the 5 th of 
February 1140, and mentions Robert de Betun bishop of 
Hereford as still alive, the book must have been written 
between 1140 and 1148, in which latter year Robert dc 
Betun died. He says in this work that he was then occu¬ 
pied in writing die lives of some of the native saints, J 
alluding probably to the lives of Dunstan, Patrick, In- 
dract, and others. The Historic Novella, or modern his¬ 
tories, dedicated to Robert earl of Gloucester, must have 
been written between 1142, at the cud of which year they 
conclude, and 1147, when the carl died. We cannot doubt 
that William of Malmsbury was alive in this latter year, 
because Geoffrey of Monmouth, who, as is shown in the 

* De militise porro vestrE industria quia haeaitat, cum earn cxccllrnlisai- 
moB pater in robig gutpiciat ? Cum enim aliqui motus in Normannia nnn- 
cianfar, uoa prcemittit, et virtute vestra proftigentur suspect a, sagneitate 
redintugretur coucordia: cum redit in regnum, von reducii , ut *itw ei/oris 
luteUr, domi latitia, omamento ubique. 

t Nec puto a ratione dividere, ut qui quondam regum Anglorum gesta 
peratrinxi, nunc Anglorum pontificum nomina transcurram. 

X In indigeuarum aanctorum miraculii manus occup&tas lubeo. 
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article dedicated to him, wrote in that year, speaks of 
him and of Henry of Huntingdon as being then still occu¬ 
pied in writing on English history.* His latest work 
with which we are acquainted was, probably, the History 
of Glastonbury, in which he speaks of having formerly 
written the life of Dunstan in two books, the life of St. 
Patrick, the Miracles of Benignus, and the Martyrdom of 
Indractus. He speaks of the election of Henry of Blois to 
the abbacy of Glastonbury (in 1126) and to the bishopric 
of Winchester not long after f (in 1129) in a manner which 
would lead us to believe that it was written some years 
after the latter event; and he addresses the book to Henry 
bishop of Lincoln, who, if the name be not a mistake of 
the scribes (for no Henry bishop of Lincoln is mentioned 
in this century), must have been a successor of Robert dc 
Chesney, who died in 1147. We have no means what¬ 
ever of fixing the date of William’s death. 

William of Malmsbury was the first English writer 
after the time of Bede who attempted successfully to 
raise history above the dry and undigested details of a 
chronicle. He boasts, and not without reason, of his in¬ 
dustry in collecting materials. % We cannot discover that 
he used any written authorities for the earlier portion of 
his history except such as arc well known; but he lived 

* Reges vero Saxon urn Guillclmo Malmeabericnsi ct Henrico Hontendo- 
nensi (permitto): quoa de regibus Britonum tacere jubco, cum non habeant 
ilium librura Britannici sermon is, quern Gnulterua O\encfordcnsi& Archi- 
dUconua ex Britannia advexit, quern de historia eorntn venicitas aditum in 
bonore prcedictorum principum hoc modo in Latinam sermonem transferre 
curavi. Gatfr. Monumet. Hist. Britonum, in epilog. 

f Qui etiam Episcopus Wintonicnsis non mnlto post factus esl. W. 
Malmsb. dc Antiq. G last on. Sub fine. 

X Ceeterum io utram vis partem pnesentium non megnipendo judicium, 
habitants ut spero apud posteros, post decessum amoris et lhoris, si non 
eloqucntice titulum, saltern industrue testimonium. Prolog, in lib. i. Pc 
Gest. Reg. Aagl. 
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at a period when a vast number of valuable traditions and 
legends of tibia Saxon times still existed, and he fortu¬ 
nately had the taste to collect many of them and preserve 
them in his work. On this account, next to the Saxon 
Chronicle;, he is the most valuable authority for Anglo- 
Saxon history. In his annals of the Norman period, and 
of his own time, he is judicious, and, as far as could be 
expected, unprejudiced: and his constant reluctance to 
treat of the period at which he was writing shows his 
desire to be unbiassed and impartial. He was evidently a 
good scholar, and had read much. His Latin is not incor¬ 
rect, and his style is much more pleasing than that of any 
previous writer of English history. This circumstance con¬ 
tributed much towards procuring for his book the great 
popularity which it afterwards enjoyed. It is difficult to 
give any sufficient idea of the style of a writer like Wil¬ 
liam of Malmsbury in a small compass: but we quote his 
reflections on the battle of Hastings as the best specimen 
that can be given:— 

IUa fait dies fetalis Anglia, funeatum excidium dulcis patriae, pro bovo- 
nun dominorum commutations. Jam eaiui pridem moribua Anglorum in- 
aueverat, qui varii admodutn pro temporibus fuitre. Nam primis adventna 
sni annia vuitu et gestu barbarico, uau bc-iiico, ritu fanatico vivebant; 
sed poatmodum Christi fide euscepta, panlatim et per iocrementa tempo ris, 
pro otio quod aotitabant exercitium armorum in aecundia ponentes, ornneta 
in religions operant inaoznpsere. Tauto de paupcribua, quos fortnnarnm 
tenuitas plerumque continetne cancelloa justit ise tranagrcdiantu;: prsetcr- 
mkto gradaum ecdcaUsticornm Tires, quos nonnunquam professionia con- 
taltns, sed et infamim metus a veto deviare non ainit. De tegibas dice, 
qni pro amplitudiae ana potentates licenter indulgere vohiptntibua poBsent; 
quorum qukUm in petria, qnidam Roma?, mutate habits csaleite lucrati aunt 
regents, beetnm cacti commerrium, multi specie tenua tots Tits mnndum 
amplexi, ut thesauroa egenis effunderent, tnonaateriia divideront. Quid 
dicam de tot epdscopis, beremitia, abbatibus ? Nonce tots ininls indigene, 
rum tantis reliquiie fulgurat, ut vix aliquem Ticum iutignem prteteress, ubi 
stOTi ssncd nomen con audios. Quam mnltornm etiam periit memoria, pro 
Seriptorum Inopia! Verumtamen literarom et religionis studia satate proee. 
sUnce obtolerenut, non paucta ante adventum Norroannoram annia. Clerici 
literature tumultuaria contcnti, viz sacramentonua verbs belbutiebunt: etc- 
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port $t miMcnlo grot cateria quj gnnnwtioam nouet. UtMeU tubtUfiraa 
indumenti* et indifferent! genere ciborum regulam ladificabant. Optimates 
gals et renorl deditl, ecclesiam more Chrlstiano out non adibant: fed In 
cubiculo et inter uxorios smplexui matutinarum solemnis et missarum e fee- 
tinante presbjdero aaribus taotum iibabant. Vulgua in medio expositors 
pneda ent potentioribai, ut vel corum subitantue exhaustis, Tel etiam cor- 
poribo* in longinquas terras distractis, acervos thesaurorum congererent, 
quaaqntm magis isgenitnm sit ills genti commessationibos quam operiboi 
inhiare. Iliad erat a natnra abhorrens, quod multi andllas soas ex se gra¬ 
vidas, ubi libidini satisfecissent, aut ad pnblicnm prostibnlum ant ad ster¬ 
num obeequium rendlcabant. Potabatnr in commnne ab omnibus, in hoc 
studio noctes perinde ut dies perpetuantibus, parris et abjectis domibua 
totos aumptus absumebaut; Francis et Normannis absimiles, qui amplis et 
snperbia sedifidis modicas expenses agunt. Sequebantur vitia ebrietatis 
soda, quit rirorum animos effoeminant. Hine factum eat, ut magia temerl- 
tate et furore pmdpiti quam aeientia militari Willielmo eongressi, uno prse- 
Uo et ipso perfacili, servituti se patriamque pessumdederint. Nihil enim 
temerltate levius, sed qulcquld cum impetu incboat, cito desinit vel compes- 
citur. Ad sunmiam, tunc erant Angli vrstibua ad medium genu expeditf, 
crinea tonsi, barbas rasi, anniilia aureis bracbia onerati, picturstia stigma- 
tibus catena imdgniti; iu cibis urgentea crapulam, in potibus irritantes vomi- 
cam. Et hsec quidem extrema victoribua «uis participarunt, de cseteria in 
eorum snores transeuntes. Sed base mala de omnibus generalitar Anglia 
dicta intelligi nolim. Scio clericoa multos tunc temporis aimplici vita semi- 
tarn sanctitatia trivisse : acio multos laicos omnis generis et conditionis in 
base eadem gente Deo placniase: fecessat ab hac relatione invidia; non 
canetos pariter base involvit calumnia. Vcrum sicut in tranquiUitate maloa 
cum bonis fovet plerumqae Dei serenitaa, ita in captivitate bonos cum 
maUa nonnunquam ejusdem constringit severitas. Porro Normanni (ut de 
eia quoque dicam) emnt tunc ct sunt adbuc restibus ad invidiam culti, dbia 
citra uliana nimietatem deiicati: gens militia; assucta, et sine bello pette 
rivt'rc nesda, in hostem impigre procurrere; et ubi vires non successissent, 
non minus dolo et pecunia corrumpere. Doui ingentia sedifida (ut dixl) 
moderates aumptus moliri, paribus inviderc, superiores pnelergredi voile, 
subjectoa ipsi vellicastes ab alienis tutari: dominis iidelea, moxque leri 
offensa in&deles. Cum fato ponderare perfidiam, cum nununo mutare sea- 
tent iau. Cteterum omnium gentium benigaissimi advenes sequali aecum 
honore colunt; matrimoaia quoque cum eubditis junguut. Beligiorns nor- 
mam in Anglia usquequaque emortuem adventu suo susdtarunt. Videos 
ubique in viUis ecclesias, in vicia et nrbibus monasteria novo edificandi 
genera coasurgere; recent! Htu fatrism florere, its ut sibi peruse diem qui- 
quo opuleutus existimet, quam uon aiiqua prsclara maguitioeutU 

William of Malmsbury was a prolific writer, and moat of 
the works which proceeded from his pen are preserved. 
They are, 
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1. The History of the Kings (Historia Regum Anglo- 
rum), extending from the first entry of the Saxons to the 
year 1120, in five books, of which there have been several 
editions. The manuscripts of this work are numerous. 

2. The Historic Novella, in two books, including the 
history of the period from 1126 to 1143. This likewise 
has been printed more than once. 

3. Four books of the histories of the English bishops, 
Be Gestis Pontificum Anglorum, also printed. 

4. The History of Glastonbury, De Antiquitatibus G/as- 
toniensis Ecclesue, of which there are two editions. 

5. The life of Aldlielm, also twice printed, which is 
generally considered as the fifth hook of the History of 
the English Bishops. 

6. The life of Wulstan, printed by Wharton in the An¬ 
glia Sacra. 

7. The life of Dunstan, preserved in a manuscript in 
the Bodleian Library (MS. Rawlinson, No. 263). 

8. Four books of Commentaries on the book of Lamen¬ 
tations, also preserved in the Bodleian Library, MS. Bod- 
ley, No. 868; and formerly in a manuscript in the Cot¬ 
tonian Library, Tiberius A. xii. which perished in the 
fire. 

9. The Miracles of St. Andrew, De Miraculis S. Andrea, 
preserved in MS. Cotton. Nero, E. i. fol. 51, v 0 .; and in 
another volume in the same collection, Tiberius, D. rn., 
now nearly destroyed. It is stated in tlic prologue to be 
an abridgement of an older and larger work. 

10. An abridgement of the treatise of Amalarius on the 
offices of the church, Abbreviatio Amalarii de Ecclesiasticis 
Officiis, preserved in a manuscript in the archiepiscopal 
library at Lambeth, No. 380. 

11. An epitome of the history of Aimon of Fleury, 
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Epitome Histories Aimonis Floriacensis, preserved in the 
Bodleian Library, MS. Selden, Arch. B. 16. 

12. The martyrdom of Indractus, an Irish saint, also 
preserved in the Bodleian library, MS. Digby, No. 112. 

13. A life of St. Patrick, extracts from which are given 
by Leland,* but the book itself, as well as those which 
follow, appears to be now lost. 

14. The life of St. Bcnignus, which the author mentions 
in his history of Glastonbury. 

15. A collection of miracles of the Virgin Mary, which 
was seen by Leland.t 

16. An account of the journey of abbot John towards 
Rome, Itinerarium Johannis abbatis Mcldunensis versus 
Roman, of which Leland also saw a copy.J 

17. A Latin poem, in fifteen books, entitled Re Serie 
Eranyelistarum, of which Leland found a copy in the 
library of Malmsbury. § 

18. Another metrical work on the miracles of St. 
Alfgiva. 

Bale gives the titles of one or two other works pre¬ 
tended to be written by William of Malmsbury, but there 
is no other authority for them. He is believed to be the 
writer of the marginal notes to a volume in Baliol college, 
Oxford, which contains Eutropius, I’aulus Diaconus, 
Jornandcs, Aimon (abbreviated), and Orosius. |j 


* Collectaa. toI. li. p. 2.10. 
t Collectan. tol. it. p. 135. 

I Collectaa. vol. ill. p. 272 (ed. 1774). 

§ Leland, Collectan. vol. lii. p. 261, 

|| See Tanner, Bibhoth. p. 360. Il appears that in the Lambeth library, 
MS. No. 224, there is a manuscript of some of the works of Anselm in 
William of Malmsbury's hand-writing, with the following lines prehaed • 

Disputat Anselmus prsesul Cantorliuriensib, 

Sciihit Willtlmus monachus Malmesheriensis • 

Ambos gratificc romplecterc, lector amice. 
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Editions. 

Renun Brlbranicaram, id eat Anglin, Scotin, vicinsrnmque insularum us 
Mgioanm, acriptorea vetustiores ac prcdpni. By Hieronymus Coaune- 
Unus. Lugduni, 1587. fol. pp. 8(1—346. Da Geatts Angloram librl 
tree, incerto auctore. A mutilated copy of Ilia three flrat booka of 
William of Malmsbury. 

Reram Anglicenun Scriptorea poet Bedam preclpni, ex vetustissitnls codld- 
bus manuscriptis nunc primum in Incem edit!. Edited by Savlle. 
Lond. 1596'. fol.—Franoofurti, 1001. fol. pp. 6—174. W illlalmi mo- 
nachi Malmaburiensis de Geatia Regain Angloram, librl V.—pp. 174— 
195. Historis Novelise, lib. II.—pp. 195—294. De Geetts Ponttftenm 
Angloram, libri IV. 

Determinatio Fr. Joannis Parisienaia Prsdicatoris, de Modo Exlstendi Cor¬ 
pus Christi in Sacramento Altaris. Londini, 1G8G. Rvo. pp. 63—84. 
Exeerptom ex AbbreTiatione Amalarii per Wilielmnm Malmeeburi- 
ensem. 

Historiae Britannicae, Saxonicac, Anglo-Danirae, Scriptorea XV. ex vetuatii 
Codd. MSS. cdili Opera Thomae Gale. Oxon. 16*91. fol. (The third 
vol. of Gsl.’s Collection) pp. 391'—335, Willialmna Malmesbarieneia 
de Antiquitate Glaatunienais Ecclesia.— pp. 337—381, Wilhelm! 
Malmesburienaia Liber V. de Pontificihua. (The life of Aldhelm, not 
printed in Savile’s edition.) 

Anglia Sacra, give Collectio llistoriarum, antiquitua acriptaram, de Arehie- 
piecopia et Episcopis Anglia;, a prima Fidei Christian® ausceptlone ad 
annum MDXL. Pars seeunda. Londini, 1691. fol. pp. 1—4.9, 
Liber quintas Wilhelmi Malmesberieneia de Pontificibua Angloram 1 seu 
Vita Aldhelioi SciroburncneiB Epieoopi,—pp. 839—370, Will, Malms- 
berieneis de Vita Wlstani. 

Adami de Domerham Hiatoria de Rebus Gratis Glsstonienslbus.... primus 
in lucem protnlit Tho. Hearnius. Qui et, preeter alia.,.. Guilielmi 
Matmesburiensis Uhram de Antiquitate Ecclesise Glattoniensis... pns- 
misit. Oxonil, 1727. 8to. Vol. I, pp. 1—123. William of Malms- 
bury’a History of Glastonbury. 

Willelmi Malmesbiricnsis Monachi Gesta Regum Angloram, atqne Historia 
Novella. Ad fidem codicum manuscriptorum recenauit Thomas Duffus 
Hardy. Londini: 1840. 2 vols. 8vo. Published by the English His¬ 
torical Society. 


Tramfaiion. 

The History of the Kings of England and the Modern History of William of 
Malmesbury. Translated from the Latin by the Rev, John Sharpe, 
London, 1815. 4to. 
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One of the most remarkable writers of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, both for the popular reputation which he has since 
continued to enjoy, and the influence he exercised over 
subsequent historians, was Geoffrey of Monmouth. He 
appears to have been a native of the town from which he 
takes his name; probably he was a monk of the Bene¬ 
dictine abbey there, and he was subsequently archdeacon 
of the church. He was patronised by Robert earl of Glou¬ 
cester, natural son of king Henry I., and by Alexander 
bishop of Lincoln, both of them celebrated for their encou¬ 
ragement of learned men. He was the friend of Walter 
Calenius archdeacon of Oxford,* also a patron of learning, 
who, after a visit to Britany, had brought home with 
him some books in the Breton language, containing histo¬ 
ries (or rather romances) then current in that country, 
which he requested Geoffrey of Monmouth to translate.! 
Geoffrey appears to have enjoyed the reputation of being 
well acquainted with the Breton language; and before he 
had proceeded far in his undertaking he was obliged to 
lay it aside in order to gratify the wish of Alexander 
bishop of Lincoln to possess a latin version of the prophe- 

* Walter Calemus mast here been made archdeacon of Oxford when 
young, and appears to hare held that dignity during many years, since, ec- 
eording to the authorities cited by Tanner, we And him described by this 
title in tlie 11th Hen. I. (1110 or 1111), In 1138, and in 1147. There ap¬ 
pears no reason for placing him in the list of English writers. 

t Tails mlbi et de talibus mnltotiens cogitanti, obtulit Walter us Oxene- 
fordensis archidiaconus, vir in oratoria arte atque in exoticis historiia erudi. 
tus, quondam Britannic! sermonis librum \etuitissimum, qui a Bruto primo 
rage Britonum usque ad Cadraladrum filium Cadralonis iotas omnium con¬ 
tinue et ex ordine perpulcris orationibus propouebat, he. 
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cies of Merlin.* When he had completed his other work, 
which he dedicated to the earl of Gloucester, he inserted 
ia it the prophecies of Merlin, which form the seventh 
hook. The terms in which he speaks of Alexander bishop 
of Lincoln in the prologue to this seventh book + prove 
beyond a doubt that that prelate was then dead, so that 
we aTe enabled to fix the date of the publication of Geoff¬ 
rey’s history in the autumn of the year 1147, for bishop 
Alexander died abroad in August, and earl Robert died 
at the. end of October of the same year. It was partly 
perhaps the reputation of this book which procured its au¬ 
thor the bishopric of St. Asaph in the February of 1152, 
which he enjoyed but a very brief period, for there seems 
little reason to doubt that Geoffrey died in 11544 Geoff¬ 
rey’s “ History ” soon became extensively popular, and 
within no long time after its publication the celebrity 
which he had given to the legendary king Arthur obtained 
for him the title of Galfridus Art urns .§ 

It is impossible to consider Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
History of the British Kings in any other light than as a 
tissue of fables. Its author was either deceived by his 
materials, or he wished to deceive his readers. It is certain 
that, if he did not intentionally deceive, wc must under¬ 
stand, by translating the Breton book, that he meant only 

* Nontlum autem id hunc locum historic perveneram, cum, dc Merlino 
divulgato rumore, compellebant me undique contemporanci raei prophetias 
ipsins cderc, majeime autem Alexander Lincolniensis episenpus, vir nunmc 
religionis et prudentiee. 

f Non erat alter in clero sive in populu rui tot faraularentur nobiiea, qnos 
ipbiua mansueta pietas et benigna largitas in obsequium ejus alliciebat. 

1 Henry 'Wharton, De Episcopis Aasavens., p. 105, KMi. The Godefri- 
dus bishop of St. Asaph, whom Godwin bar confounded with Geoffrey, was 
certainly another person who subsequently held the see. 

5 Gaufridus hie dictus cst, agnomen liabens Arturi; pro eo quod fabulas 
ilc Arturo, Ac. Gail. Neubrig. Hist, prohem.—Histone Uritonum a Gulfridn 
Artburo tractata. Girald, Cambr, lib, i, c. 5. 
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working up the materials furnished by it into his history; 
for some parts of the latter work are mere compilations 
by himself from the old writers on British affairs then com¬ 
monly referred to. The question as to the nature of the 
book which Geoffrey obtained from Walter archdeacon of 
Oxford is by no means so easy of solution. It is probable 
that at that time the Bretons, like all nations at a certain 
period of their history, possessed a mythic genealogy of their 
princes, commencing with a long list of heroes (or demigods) 
and continued down to their great fabulous hero Arthur, 
in the same manner as the Anglo-Saxon mythic genealogy 
is brought down to Woden, and that Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth mistook tliis for veracious history, and supposed 
that it concerned the Britons of our island. If a writer of 
the twelfth century had treated in the same manner the 
mythic genealogy of the Anglo-Saxons, with the romantic 
legends relating to it then in existence, he would have 
made a work precisely similar to the History of the British 
Kings. The legends of the British kings appear to have 
been brought over from Bretagne, and not to have had 
their origin among the Welsh; for we not only find no 
traces of them before the Norman conquest, when multi¬ 
tudes of Bretons came in with the invaders, but, although 
we begin to observe traces of the legends relating to Arthur 
and Merlin before Geoffrey of Monmouth wrote, yet even 
the Welsh of that time appear to have rejected his narra¬ 
tive as fabulous. Giraldus Cambrensis, who wrote in the 
same century as Geoffrey of Monmouth, tells us of a 
Welshman who had the faculty of seeing evil spirits, and 
who gave an unerring judgment on the truth or falsity of 
hooks placed before him or in his hands, by the freedom 
with which the evil spirits approached them: "Once,” 
says Giraldus, " when he was much tormented by the evil 
spirits, he placed the Gospel of St. John in his bosom, 
vou. II. t 
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when they immediately vanished from his sight, flying 
away like birds; afterwards he laid the gospel aside> and 
for the sake of experiment took the History of the Britons, 
by Galfridus Arthurus, in its place, when they returned 
and covered not only liis body, bnt the book in his bosom, 
far more thickly and more troublesome than usual.”*' 
A contemporary of Giraldus, William of Newbury, also 
indicates the common opinion of the falseness of this 
history, and treats its author with remarkable rudeness.f 
In spite of the judgment of the sober historians of the 
age in which it was published, Geoffrey’s history became 
extensively popular, and there arc few other works of 
which so great a number of copies exist in manuscript, 
lie had, unknowingly perhaps, wandered from the domain 
of history into that of romance, which was more agreeable 
to the taste of his time. His book was soon translated 
into Anglo-Norman, into English, and even into Welsh, 
and each successive translator added to his original from 
other legends or from his own imaginatien. Within a 
century after its first publication it was generally adopted 
by writers on English history, and during several centuries 
only one or two rare instances occur of persons who ven- 

* Ginld. Cambr. Itiner. Cambric, lib. I, c. !>. 

t Quidam noetris temporibus ... Gaufridus hie dictus eat, agnomen habeas 
Arturi, pro eo quod fobulas dc Arturo ex prisris fir! ton um figmentis sump tag, 
el ex proprio auctaa, per supenductum Latin! eermonts colorem, honrato 
fciatonti nomine palliavit . . • Prceterca in Jibro suo, quern Britooum Histo- 
riam vocat, quam petulanter et impudenter fere per omnia mentiatur, nemo 
nisiveterum his tori a ram ignarus, cum in librum ilium ineidit, atnbigere 
siuitur . . » Omitto quanta de gestis Britonum ante Julii Casarie imperium 
et adventum homo itle confixerit, vel ub alii a conficta tanquam autentica, 
scripserit. Omitto querunque in laudibue firitonum contra fidem hlstoricae 
twititia deliravit, &c.—Wil. Neobrig. De rebus Anglicis, protein. It is 
hardly necessary to refer to the numerous attempts which have been made 
to defend Geoffrey and his history : they are chiefly remarkable for their want 
of critical discrimination. The introduction to Thomson’* translation may 
fcft taken as a specimen. 
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tnred to speak against its veracity. The beautiful stories 
with which it abounds became the foundation of a consi¬ 
derable portion of the national literature, and its author 
has thus obtained a place among the classical writers of 
our island. The first part of the history of king Lear 
will serve as a specimen of Geoffrey’s style, which is not 
superior to that of the common writers of his age. 

Cedente igitur fatis Baldudo erigitnr Leir gjusdem Alios is regem, qni 
aexaginta annia patriam viriliter rexit. yEdificavit autem super fluvium 
Soram civifcatem qua? Britouum lingua Kacrleir, Saxonicc Leircestrc nuncu* 
patur. Cui negata masoulini nexus prole, natse sunt Alice tree vocatse Gono- 
rilla, Ragan a, CordeiJIa. Quieas miro amore &ed maxirao minimum, Cordril- 
lam videlicet, diligebat. ('unique in ‘‘Vnectutem vergere coepiaset, cogitavit 
regnum suum ipsis dividere, eoque talibus marifis darequi easdem cum regno 
haberent. Sed ut sciret quae illarum regui potiore parte digaior e«set, odivit 
singular sciscitans qua* ipsura plus diligoret. laterrogante ergo illo, Gono- 
rilla prima respond ente numina cceli testata est patrem sibi plus cordi esse 
quam an imam qua degebat: cui pater, “ Quoniam sencctutem mean* vita 
turn praepORuisti, te, ebarissima Alia, mariUho juveni quemeunque elegerls, 
cum tertia parte Britannia.” Demde Ragana, qua secunda erat, exemplo 
Borons uuec benevolcntmm patris allicere volen?, jurejurando respondit se 
nulla ten us concept urn exprimerc posse, nisi quod ipsum super omnes eras* 
turas diligerat. Credulus ergo pater cadem dignitate quam primogenitor pro- 
raiserat, cum tertia videlicet parte regni earn maritandam ducit. At Cor- 
deilla ultima cum intellexisset eum preedictarum adulationibus acquievisse, 
ten tare ilium cupienfc alitor respondere pergit; u E$t uspiam, mi pater, Alia 
quse patrem suum plusquam patrem diligvre prsBsutnat ? Non reor equidem 
ullam esse qua hoc fateri audeat, nisi jocosls verbis reritatem eclare nitatur: 
nempe ego dflexi te semper ut patrem, nec adbuc a propoaito diverter, etai a 
me magis extorquere insistis ; audi in te mei amoris quantitatem, et quern, 
ad versus te jugiter babeo, et interrogationibua tuis finem tmpone, etenim 
quantum habes tantura vales tantumque te dillgo.” Porro pater iratus earn 
ex abundant!a stomachi dlxisse vehementer indignaus, quas respondent 
erat manifestare non distulii; “ Quia in tantum senectutem patris tui spre- 
visti, ut vel eo amore quo me sorores tuec diliguot dedignata es diligere, ego 
ct te dedignabor, nec usqnara in regno me| cum tuis sororibus partem 
habebis: non dico tamen, cum Alia mea sis, quin alicui (si ilium fortuna 
obtulerit) utcunque maritem; illud autem affirmo, quod nunquam eo bonore 
quo sorores tuas te maritare laborabo, quippe cum te hucusque plusquam 
creteras dilexerim, tu vero me minus qu&m reliqua diligas." Nec mora, con- 
silio procenun regni dedit prsdictas puellas duaa duobus ducibus, Cornubia 
videlicet et Albania, cum mediet&ta tantum insula dum ip«c viveret, post 

L 2 
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otritnm autem ejus totam monarohiam Britannia eisdem habendam con- 
cedebat. 

It has been already observed that the prophecies of 
Merlin formed originally a distinct work from the His¬ 
tory of the Britons: we frequently find it separate in 
early manuscripts, and in the thirteenth century it was 
made the subject of a learned commentary by Alanus de 
Insulis, which contains some valuable notices of English 
history. Another life of Merlin, written in very superior 
Latin verse, has also been long attributed to Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, but apparently without sufficient reason. In 
this poem the subject is treated in a manner so entirely 
different from the prose account of Merlin by Geoffrey, 
and it is written with so much more spirit and genius, that 
we can hardly doubt its being the composition of another 
person. None of the allusions of the writer of the poem to 
himself agree with the person of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
He speaks of himself as a well known poet; he addresses 
his poem to Robert bishop of Lincoln, “the glory of 
prelates,” and complains of the neglect with which he had 
been treated by his predecessor. 

Fatiditi vatis rabiem musamqne jocosaro 
Meriini can tare paro : tu corrige carmen, 

Gloria pontificum, calamos moderando, Roberta ' 

Scimus enim quia te perfudit nectarc sacro 
Philosophic suo, fecitque per omnia floctum, 

Ut documenta dares, dux el prscceptor in orbe. 

Ergo meig cceptis faveas, vatemque tueri 
Auspicio meliore velis, quam fecerit alter 
Cui modo succedis, merito promotus honori : 

Sic etenim mqfes, sic vita probata genusque, 

Utilitasque loci, clerus populusque petebant: 

Unde modo felix Lincolnia frrtur ad astra. 

Ergo te cuperem complect! carraiac digno: 

Sed non suSicio, licet Orpheus et Comerinus 
Et Macer et Merius, magnique Rubirius oris, 

Ore meo canercnt, Musis comitantibus, omnes. 
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Ad tos, oonnuete mecum can tare Cumene, 

PropoBltum cantemus opus, cytharamque sonate. 

Robert de Cheineto, the only Robert to whom Geoffrey 
could have dedicated the poem, had not the slightest claim 
to any of the epithets here bestowed on Robert bishop of 
Lincoln, whose predecessor Alexander was the historian’s 
patron and friend; while the description applies so ex¬ 
actly to the great philosopher of the thirteenth century, 
Robert Grostete, that we can hardly hesitate in attributing 
the metrical life of Merlin to some poet who sought his 
patronage. The error appears to have arisen from the 
following lines found at the end of the poem in the only 
perfect manuscript now extant, and probably composed 
toward the end of the thirteenth century by some writer 
who, finding it without any name of its author, was led by 
its subject to attribute it to Geoffrey of Monmouth:— 

Duximus ad metam canueu . voa ergo, Britanni, 

Laurea Berta date Gaufrido de Monumeta. 
fist eteoim vesler : nom quondam prselia Testra 
Vcstrorumque ducum cecinit, scripsitque libellum 
Quem nunc Gesta vocant Britonum celebrata per orbem. 

Another work has been attributed with still less reason 
to Geoffrey of Monmouth. It is extant in two manu¬ 
scripts in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Cam¬ 
bridge,* and is entitled Compendium Gavfredi de Corpore 
Christi et Sacramento Eucharistue. But its author ap¬ 
pears to have been a Frenchman, who was in his youth a 
disciple of Abelard, until he deserted his school to range 
himself under the scholastic banner of St. Bernard; it is 
in fact a well-known treatise of Geoffrey of Auxerre. Bale 
gives several other titles of books pretended to have been 
written by Geoffrey of Monmouth, which are so evidently 
the offspring of his own imagination that they deserve no 
further consideration. 


* Nu. 177, art. 44, sod No. 331, art. 8. 
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Bdition*. 

Brit&nie vtriuaqj regu & pricipB On go & Gesta insignia ab Galfrido Mone- 
mutensi ex antlquissimii Britannic! sermonis moncmentu in Latinam 
sermeaetn 5 tradaeta & ab Ascensio cars Sc impedio magutri luonia 
Cauellati in lucem edits : proatant in eiusdem ssdlbue. 4to. Id. Jul. 
1508. 

Britannia vtriusqj Regs et Principnm Origo Sc gesta insignia ab Galfrido 
Monenmtensi ex aatiqoiuunis Britannici sermonis momunentis in 
IiStinum tradaeta: & ab Ascensio rnrsua majors accuratione impreasa. 
Veenundantur in eiusdem sedibus. 4to. Id. Septem. 1517. 

Renun Brltannioaram, in estAngliae, Sootiae, vicinarumqne iniolanunae 
regionom, Scriptures vetustiores ac prscipui. Fol. Heidelberg, (Com- 
melin.) 1587. pp. 1—03, Galfredi Monumetensis Historic Regum 
Britannia:. 

Prophetia Anglicans, Merlini Ambrosii Britanni, ex incubo olim (ut homl- 
nnm fame est) ante annoa mille ducentos circiter in Anglia nati, Vati- 
cinia et Prsedictionei; a Galfredo Monumetensi Ratine convents : una 
rum aeptem libris explanationnm.... Aloni de Insnlia, Sec. Prancofiirti, 
1603. Small 8vo. 

Prophetia Anglicans et Romans, hoc eat, Merlini Ambrosii Britanni, ex 
incubo olim ante annoa mille ducentos in Anglia nati, Yaticinia, a Gal¬ 
fredo Monumetensi Latins conscripts, una cum Septem Librii Explana- 
tionum.... Alani de Insulia, Ac. Francofurti, 1608. 8yo. 

Gaufridi Arthuri MonemutbensiB ArohidUconi, postea vero eplacopi Asa- 
phenais, de Vita et Yaticiniis Merlini Calidonii carmen beroieum. Lon- 
dini, 1830. 4to. Edited by W. H. Black, for the Roxburghe Club. 

Galfridi de Monemuta Vita Merlini. Vie dc Merlin attribute a Geoffroy de 
Monmouth, auivie des Prophaties dc ce Barde, tirte» du iv L litre de 
l’Hlstoire dee Bretons j publif'es, d’aprts les Manuscrits de Londres, 
par Franciaque Michel et Thomas Wright. Parisiis, 1837. 8vo. 

Galfridi Monumetenais Historia Britonum, uunc primum in Angliaei novem 
codicibus MSStis. edits, ab I. A. Giles, c C.C.C. Oxon. 8vo. (in tie 
prett.) 


Traiulatiotu. 

The British History, translated into English from the Latin of Jeffrey of 
Monmouth. With a large Preface concerning the authority of the 
History. By Aaron Thompson, late of Queen's College, Oxon. 8yo. 
London, 1718. 

The British History of Geoffrey of Monmouth. In twelye books. Trans¬ 
lated from the Latin, by A. Thompson, Esq. A new edition, revised 
and corrected, by J. A. Giles, LL.D. 8vo. London, 1842. 
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GAIMAR AND DAVID. 

Geoffrey Gaimar was a distinguished trouv&re of the 
reign of Stephen. All we know of his personal history is 
that he was attached to the household of Constance, the 
wife of Ralph Fitz Gilbert, at whose request he composed 
his history of England in Anglo-Norman verse. He was 
the first who published an Anglo-Norman version of the 
History of the British Kings by Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
He gives an account of the materials he used in the fol¬ 
lowing lines, which have been strangely misunderstood 
and misinterpreted by the abbe de la llue, who believed 
that he translated his history of the British kings from a 
Welsh book independently of the history of Geoffrey. 


lei toil del rei finer. 

Ceste estorie fist translate 
Dams (Jiutance la gentil; 
Gaimar i miat Mara c Averil 
E tuz lea dusze main, 

Aina k'il oust translate des me. 
11 purchaca maint rsatnplaire, 
Liveres Engleia e par grantaire, 
E en Romanz e en Latin, 

Aina k’en pust traire a la fin. 

Si aa dame ne li aidaat, 

Jit it nul jor ne l’achevaat. 

Ele enveiad it Heltneslac 
Pur la liTare Walter Eapac. 
Robert li quens de Glouceetrc 
Fiat tranalater icele geste 
Solum lea liveres aa Waleia 
K'il aroient dea Bretons reia ; 
Walter Eapec ]e demandat, 

Li quena Robert li enveiat; 

Puis le preattt Walter Espeo 
A Raul le fia Gilebert. 
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[Flourished 


Dame Custance l'enpruutat 
De son seignur, k’ele mult amat. 

Geffrai Gaimar cel livere escrit, 
be tran 6 lata e f«5s i mist 
Ke li Waleis ourent leisat*, 

K’il aveit ainz purchase, 

U fust i\ dreit u fust a tort, 

Li bon-livere de Oxeford, 

Ki fust Walter l’arcediaen 
Si en amendat son livere bleu. 

E de l’estorie de Wincestre 
Fust amende ceste gcste* ; 

De Wassingburc un livere Engleie, 

U il trovad escrit des reis 
E dc tuz lea emperurs 
Ke dc Rome furent seignnrs, 

E de Englcterrc ourent treu, 

Des reis Li d'els ourent tenu, 

De lur vies e de lur plaiz, 

Des aventures e des faiz, 

Coment chescons mointint la tern 1 , 

Quel ama pcs, e liquel guerre; 

De tut le plus pout 91 trover, 

Ki en cent livere volt esgarder. 

It appears very evidently from this recital that the only 
history of the British kings used by Gaimar was the then 
recently published work of Geoffrey of Monmouth. He 
says that Robert carl of Gloucester had caused it to be 
translated from the V Welsh" book, a mistake in the de¬ 
scription of the original, into which he very easily fell, 
considering the dubious import of the Latin Britannicus 
at that time. W T alter Espcc, a Yorkshire baron well known 
for his munificent liberality, obtained a copy of this book, 
immediately after it was completed, from earl Robert 
himself. Subsequently, after long seeking for it, Gaimar 
heard of this copy in the possession of Walter Espcc, and 
his patroness, through the means o f her husband, obtained 
the loan of it. He repeats that the original of this was 
the “ Welsh” (i. e. Breton) book of Oxford, belonging to 
Walter the archdeacon, information which ho gleaned from 
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Geoffrey’s preface. Gaimar then tells us that lie trans¬ 
lated and transferred the facts of the British History into 
his own book, “ and thereby improved his book very 
much.” His history was also improved by the Win¬ 
chester History, as well as by an English book of Wassin- 
burgh, where he found the histories of the emperors of 
Home to whom England was tributary, and of the kings 
who held of them; perhaps Alfred’s Orosius, or a copy 
of the Saxon Chronicle. It it not easy to say where M. 
de la Rue learnt that Gaimar had Geoffrey’s translation of 
the Breton book of Walter Calenius and also a translation 
of a Welsh book of the same history, and that lie cor¬ 
rected the one by the other. 

The History of the British kings formed only a portion 
of Gaimar’s history, which was continued through the 
Anglo-Saxon period and the reigns of the two first princes 
of tlic Norman dynasty ; and he declares at the conclusion 
liis intention at a future period of writing a separate history 
of the reign of Henry 1.* The portion translated from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth appears to have been so entirely 
eclipsed by the later and probably more ample ver¬ 
sion of Wace, that it seems now to be lostj and the 
only part extant is the Anglo-Saxon history with the con¬ 
clusion, preserved in four manuscriptst as a continuation 
of the Brut of Wace. Gaimar’s history is chiefly valuable 
for the attention which he paid to the traditions and 
legends of his time, several of which appear in his story, 
such as the romance of Havelok, and the story of Here- 

* Ore dit Gaimar, g’il ad guarant, 

Del ret Henri diirat avant, 

Ke s’il en volt un poi purler, 

E de #a vie translator, 

Tels mil clioses en purrad dire 
Kc makes Davit ne fist escrivere, 8tc. 

t MS. Reg. Id A. XXI. and three manuscripts in the College of Arms 
and in the libraries of Durham and Lincoln Cathedrals. 
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ward. His style is, on the whole, more pleasing than that 
of Wane. We are enabled to fix with tolerable precision 
the period at which he wrote his history by the persons to 
whom he alludes. M. de la Rue was wrong in supposing 
that it must have been finished before tbo death of Robert 
earl of Gloucester; on the contrary it is more than pro¬ 
bable that it was begun subsequently to that event. But 
as Walter Espec died in 1153, and, as Gaimar mentions 
Adelaide of Louvaine as still living, who died in 1151, 
there can be no doubt that our poet wrote between 1147 
and 1151, 

Gaimar speaks of a contemporary Anglo-Norman poet 
named David, who had written by order of Adelaide of 
Louvaine a metrical history of the reign of Henry I. which 
Gaimar blames as barren in details and in historical in¬ 
terest; and he advises him to revise and enlarge his work. 
Yet he says that queen Adelaide held it in great esteem, 
and that his patroness the lady Constance had given a 
mark of silver to have a transcript, which she frequently 
read “ in her chamber.”* We have no other information 
relating to this trouvere or his works. 

Editioru. 

The undent English romance of Havelok the Dane; accompanied by the 
French text: with an Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary, by Frede¬ 
rick Madden, Esq.. ..Printed for the Roxburghe Club. London, 1828. 
4to. pp. 149—180, The portion of Gaimar which relatea to the story 
of Havelok. 

Chroniquea Anglo-Nonnandes. Recueil d’Extruits et d'F/Crits relatifs it 
l’Histoire de Normandie et dc l’Angleterre pendant lea xi> et xii” 
sMclea; public,, par Fran deque Michel, Tome premier. 8vo. Rouen, 
1835. The latter portion of Gaimnr’s History, commencing with the 
Norman conquest. 

Collection of Historians edited by order of the Record Commission, vol. i, 
pp. 764—829, L'Estorie dea Engles solum Is Translation maistre Gef- 
frei Gaimar. The portion of the history previous to the Conquest, with 
the concluding lines of the poem in which the author speaks of himself 
and hia undertaking, 


* See the concluding line* of Gaimar’s History. 
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ALFRED OF BEVERLEY. 

This author derives his chief importance from the dis¬ 
pute which has arisen whether he preceded or came after 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. Historians and bibliographer* 
have all fixed at too early a date the period when Alfred of 
Beverley compiled his history. All that we know of his 
life is derived from his own writings. It is probable that he 
was bom about the beginning of the twelfth century, for 
he states at the commencement of his book that the colony 
of Flemings had been planted in the neighbourhood of Ross 
on the borders of Wales, by King Henry I., in his time, an 
event which is considered to have taken place about a.O. 
1105. He tells us that in the days of ,f his silence,” 
when the diocese of York laboured under an interdict, and 
the clergy were not allowed to perform their ecclesiastical 
duties,* he tried to occupy his forced leisure, and turn 
away his thoughts from the vexations with which he was 
encompassed to the study of history, and from this cir¬ 
cumstance he derived his taste for historical researches. 
There cannot be the least doubt that Alfred refers to the 
troubles which arose in the diocese of York from the 
rivalry of the two archbishops, Henry and William, sup¬ 
ported severally by the contending parties in the civil con¬ 
vulsions of the reign of Stephen.f Tins dispute, which 

* In dlebns ailentU nostrl, quando son poteramns reddere Deo qme Dei 
ennt, et tamen cogebnmur reddere Csaarl qua Caaaria erant, quod propter 
preeaentem excommunicatorum multitudinem secundum Londosienaia concilii 
decretum a divinis cesaabamua, et regiis exaetdonibua afflict) vitam tsdiosam 
agebamua, graasante oppreasionc qua, expulsis ad regia edictum de aedibua 
aula eccleaiae noatrs Columbia, diu graviterque vexatus aum.—Alfr. Bererl. 
in prolog. p. 3. 

t See Godwin, de Epiacopia, 
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began in 1141 or 1142, causing the diocese to be placed 
under an interdict, only ended -with the death of arch¬ 
bishop William, who was poisoned, as it is said, by his clergy 
in 1154. While occupied vrith his historical researches, it 
appears that the history of Geoffrey of Monmouth was 
published, and began to create a great sensation. Alfred, 
hearing people tali of British kings of whom he was en¬ 
tirely ignorant, and ashamed to be obliged continually to 
confess that he knew' nothing about them, became anxious 
to obtain a sight of the new history, and with much diffi¬ 
culty succeeded. He perused it with avidity, and, charmed 
with the novelty of its contents, he would have made a 
transcript of it for liimsclf, if he had been allowed sufficient 
time and had possessed money enough to buy the materials 
at once ; but this not being the case, he determined to 
make an abridgment of it. v Alfred, like Gaimar, does 
not mention the name of Geoffrey of Monmouth as the 
author of the book he abridged, but he quotes it by 
the title which Geoffrey gave to it, Historia Ilritunum, 1 
and no one who has read over the two books can doubt 
for a moment that Geoffrey’s history was the original, for 
Alfred often transfers Geoffrey’s words to his own book. 
It appears quite clear, from the manner in which Alfred 
speaks, that all that was known about this history origi¬ 
nated in the work of Geoffrey, and that it was quite new 

* Quaesivi historiam, et ea vi\ inventa, lectioni ejua intenusaime utndium 
iidhibui. Dunique rerum untiquarum nora lectione delectarer, mo\ mthj 
animus ad earn transcribcndam scatebat, sed temporis opportuuitas et mar* 
supii focultas non suppetebat. XJt autem desidcrio gliscenti aljquu ex parte 
batisfacerem.... de preefata historia qusedam dt’florare studui —Alf. fiev.lh 
Prolog, ut supra. 

t He sometimes refers his readers to the Historia Britonum for the 
details of the more interesting stories, as in that of Lear,—Qualiter autem 
verge nte eo in senium , ipse a duabus filiabus spretus et ab earum maritia ait 
pulsates, qualiterque junior filia eum auscepcrit, &c... • • Historia Brito a am 
plenius docet.—Alfr. Beverl. p. 14, 
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even to historians, and on that account had excited much 
curiosity. 

Alfred goes on to inform us that, having abridged the 
history of the Britons, he determined to abridge other 
historians, so as to continue his book through the Saxon 
and Norman times. We trace as having gone through 
this process, among others, Bede, Florence of Worcester, 
and the northern writer, Simeon of Durham, which his¬ 
torian appears to have been the last he used, for Alfred’s 
history closes in the same year with that of Simeon, 
a.d. 1129, the 29th year of Henry I. Many writers, be¬ 
lieving that he continued his history to the end of his life, 
have fixed upon that year as the date of his death, which 
probably did not take place till the reign of Henry II.* 
We only know that he was a monk of Beverley; the titles 
in the earlier manuscripts are unanimous that he was 
treasurer of that church, or, as one manuscript called him, 
sacristan, which was but another name for the same office. 
Some modern writers have advanced the opinion, directly 
opposed to the historical evidence, that the title of trea¬ 
surer was given him only as a literary honour, because 
his book is a treasure of history, which it certainly is not. 
His historical notices are extremely brief, and his style is 
that of the ordinary writers of his age : the following lines 
include the period from the battle of Hastings to king 
William's departure for Normandy. 

Anno igitur M°lxvi ab incarnations Domini dux Normannorum Willielmtu, 
occiso in bello regc Haroldo, ab Hastings movens, vastntis provinces, Trait 
ad Wertham, ubi Aldredus archiepiscopus, Wlstauus W’igornienaia episco- 
pus, Walterus Uerefordeusis epigeopus, clito Edgarus, enmites Edwinua et 


* He appeara also to have used Henry of Huntingdon, from whom bis 
account of the four wonders of Britain in hia prologue as it now stands, and 
the verses beginning with the words, “ Anglia terra feras,” with which John 
tVithamstcde gays the book commenced, were taken. 
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Morohanu, at 4e London!# qnique meliora, cum rnuUia ad eum renerunt, 
at datia obaidibus illi deditionem feceruut, fidelitstemqoe jurarerunt. Inda 
cam exercitu Landoniam adiit, at in die Natalia Domini ab AJdrado Ebora- 
oaaai xrobiepiaoopo, quia Stfgandua CantuarieDsia arohieplecopae a papa 
calomniatua ent pallium non suacepiue caaonice, apud Weatmonaaterium la 
regem conaecratus eat honorifice : priua, ut idem archiepiecopua exigebat ab 
eo, ante altare Sancti Petri coram clero et popnlo jurejurando promlttena, 
aa veUe aanctaa Dei eceleaiaa ac rectorea earnm defehdare, et sanctum popn- 
lam aibi aubjectum juate ac regali provideutia rogere, rectam legem atatuere, 
tenere, rapinaa injuataque penitua interdiccre. Post hasc in Quadrageeima 
rex Willielmua Normanniam repetlit. 

Bale has increased the number of works attributed to 
Alfred of Beverley, by making three different titles out of 
his one known historical epitome. He is said to have 
written a life of John of Beverley; but we know with more 
certainty that he was the author of a work on the rights 
and privileges of his church, which he is said in the title 
to have translated from English into Latin, and which 
was preserved in the Cottonian library, but the volume 
containing it unfortunately perished in the fire.* 


Edition. 

Aluredl Beverlacensin Annales, aivc Historic de Geslis Regain Britannia;, 
Ltbria IX. e codice jiervetusto...,Descripsit ediditque Tho. Hearnius. 
Oxonii, 1710. Bvo. 


OSBERN OF GLOUCESTER. 

Osbebn, monk of Gloucester, who is only known to us 
through his writings, holds a high place among the theolo- 
gical writers of the twelfth century. Leland passes a warm 


* MS. Cotton. Otho, C. xvi. Libertatea Ecclesim 8. Job. Be Tar las. cam 
privilegiia apoatolicia et eplacopalibua, quaa magleter Aloredux aacrlata qjue- 
dem sccleaie de AagKco in Latinum tnuutnlit. Prioc. Dectarta per 
ordinem. 
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eulogiurt on his style and learning, which is not altogether 
unmerited. As one of his works is dedicated to Gilbert 
bishop of Hereford, who held that see from 1149 to 1102, 
and he had no doubt lived in the society of that prelate 
while he Was abbot of Gloucester, from which office he 
was promoted to the episcopacy, Osbem may be con¬ 
sidered as having flourished in 1150. We liave no further 
Information relating to his life. 

Oabern’s Latin it)' is good for the age, and his style, 
considering the subject, is easy and agreeable. His dia¬ 
logues, which form properly one work, are a kind of 
commentary on the five books of the Pentateuch; his 
friend Nicholas, probably a monk of the same house, is 
made to raise objections to different points in the sacred 
test, which Osbern, in reply, explains and defends. The 
following extract from the dialogue on the book of Genesis 
will serve to show the nature of this work :— 

Nieol. Sana aunt ista, ct ammo mmime imprimenda. Sed cum gcriptum 
•it, CAui vivit in seternum creavit omnia annul, quart' Moyaes diviais tempori- 
bua assent omnia errata > Plurimuut fateor diaaonare videtur, cum tma 
scripture simul omnia, alia eeparatiiu et divisr test&tur create. 

Osttr m. Rudem iliam el ioronnem rerum materlam simul Dens creavit, 
i, e. tit easet quod dam universitatia primonlium de nihilo conaiatere fecit, 
qute nec a Deo adeo informis fuit ut a formoso factore sine forma omnino for- 
maretur; led iccirco mattime dicitur quasi informiter crests, vel quia nec dum 
bane formosam in qua rerum ordinatio conaistit recepit venustatem, vel quia 
in ipsa creationis permixtiono sic fuit omnium pariter eia easentia, ut non- 
dum facies aingulonim apparerct distiucta. Non enim in itla creatione ista 
hodie ilia in craatino prius quedam, quedam prodierunt posterioa ; sed Its 
potius simal, ut univereorum in una permixtione adesset concreabo, et omnia 
in his per substantiam scminalem condita esseut, que in suo nondum 
ordine diatincta apparebant. Nec more hanc aecnta est ant tarditas, quia 
effleax animi imperinm quam ceierem protulit rarum effectum, qos at]am 
adeo In melius profecit, ut qui prius re pstentia divini opifiois existsntie 
naturam assumpsit, protiuus ex ejusdem beneficio forme et decoris orna- 
tum assumeret, et sic, seeundum prophetam, fecit Deus que facta sunt, 
cum omnia prius in rerum processerunt crcationem, deinde se nunilbstius 
ostenderunt in creationis distinctionem. 

Osbern also wrote a commentary on the book of Judges, 
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in six books, dedicated to Gilbert bishop of Hereford; 
and four treatises on the Incarnation, Nativity, Passion, 
and Resurrection, of Christ, which appear to compose one 
continued work. 

All the works above mentioned arc contained in one 
very handsome manuscript on vellum in the British Mu¬ 
seum,* which Lcland, who saw it at Gloucester, believed 
to be Osbem’s original copy. We are not aware that 
any other copy of Osborn’s writings is known to exist, 
and wne of them have been printed. Leland mentions 
another work by Osbern, dedicated to the abbot Hamelin, 
and entitled Panormia, which Bale attributes to Osbern of 
Canterbury. In the time of Leland a manuscript of this 
work was preserved in the abbey at Gloucester, but it 
appears to be now lost. 


LAURENCE OF DURHAM. 

The most remarkable writer of Latin verse during the 
reign of Stephen was Laurence, a monk of Durham, where 
lie first held the office of precentor, and was then taken 
to court in the capacity of a chaplain, and enjoyed the 
favour of the king.f He was made prior of Durham 
about the year 1149. An old historian of the see of 
Durham describes him as “ a man of great discretion and 
honest conversation, skilled in the law, endowed with 
eloquence, well grounded in the divine institutes, and not 
needing to beg counsel of others in adversity.’’} This 

* MS. Reg. 0 D. IX. 

f See the Prologue to his Hypognosticon, and Wharton, Anglia Sacra, 
vol. i. p. 7H7. 

t Kogero priori successit Laurentins, vir magnte discretionia et honest® 
convcrsationis, in jure peritus, cloqnentio prieditus, diviois institute suffi- 
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writer informs us that Laurence died in 1154, prior of 
Durham; * so that Leland must be in error, when he 
states that he was made abbot of Westminster by Henry I. 
We learn from another annalist of the see of Durham 
that Laurence, having in 1153 accompanied Hugh the 
elect bishop to Rome, was attacked by sickness in his 
way back and died in France, and that his body was 
brought to Durham to be buried.t 

The most important work of Laurence of Durham 
is a scriptural history in nine books, written in Latin 
elegiacs, under the title of Hypognosticon. In the first 
six books Laurence versifies the principal events of the 
Old Testament, sometimes paraphrasing the language of 
the Bible, and at others adding reflections, moralisations, 
and explanations of his own. Thus, speaking of the. 
children of Adam, he tells us that the sons of Seth were 
diligent inquirers into the natures of things. 

Cetera posteritas Seth quid tacit' 111a quid, inqaani, 

Stirps agit hie, cui ml prater honesta placet ? 

Cui comes est virtus, cm lex natura creutrix, 

Cui dux cst ratio, cui deus ars et amor ; 

Cui fltudium can sab inquire re, qualiter ignem 
Temperat rethereutn duplicis algor aquae ; 

Quia raeli rnotus, quibus astra recursihus ipsi 
Obvia dibcurrunt, quidve per iktud agunt; 

Ut sol node diem vel oiutat lumine noctem, 

Utque calore suo res ommare solet; 

Quod luntc bit opus, quis splendor, ct pjus in orhem 
Cornua quid ducat, quidvc resolvat item ; 

Quid sit et unde ruat nix, graudo, fulroen, et imber; 

Qua vis ventoruin, quisve sit ortus eis; 

Qua natura feras, vis herbas, commoda fruges, 

Gratia commendet Bernina, noaae student. 


cieuter inatructus, ncc habens opus ab aliis mendicare consilium in adversia. 
Annals of Durham, MS. Cotton. Claudius D. iv. fol. 77, v®. 

* Anno Domini Milleaimo .cliiij. to post mortem Laurentii creatus est 
Absolon in priorem Dunelmensem. MS. Cotton. Claud. D. iv. fol. 79, v°. 
f Wharton, Anglia Sacra, loc. cit. 


VOD. II, 


U 
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Talibui ecce rtudent; laps? t»men ort» roluptw 
Et male vnet eos, et probat oaae reoa. 

In the following description of the sobriety of ante¬ 
diluvian manners, Laurence seems to identify the world 
before he flood with the golden age of the Grecian poets: 

Hactenus antiquis patribus non estts in usu 
Garni a erat, nec adhuc Tina bibcbat homo. 

Vestia ei textura rudie, domua an Ira, cibusque 
Panis, fons potua, res pectis, arm* manus. 

Cultior esca tamen tunc crmla legumina, glandes, 

Poma, mcl, et potua lac pretiosus erat. 

Ipaius in dotmbus paries, fundaniiaa, tectum, 

Yirga sequax, solidus eespcs, arundo rudis. 

Tunc illi vires sine raaite fuore uriles, 

Et siue flagitio vita quieta fuit. 

Ut tam£n iu -lenerrm prorsus ruit, irruit unda, 

Perdens seeva pares crimine morte pari. 

After relating Solomon's lapse to idolatry, Laurence 
runs into a long dissertation on the power and effects of 
love, and similar digressions arise from other subjects. 
The seventh book is devoted to the praise of the Virgin 
Mary; the eighth tells briefly the principal events of the 
gospel history; and the ninth is chiefly occupied with 
the enumeration of saints and martyrs, among whom St. 
Cuthbert, the patron of Durham, holds a prominent place. 
It appears that this poem was commenced at Durham, 
when its author was precentor, and that he had only 
reached the end of the first book when he was called to 
court. He still, however, persisted in his favourite studies, 
and in the opening lines of the second book he describes 
and laments the change in his position. 

Hactenus ipse incus atudiosus adhsesi, 

Et lusi vario carmina seepc stilt > * 

Lusit et exactum calamn spatiantc libellum 
Mens raea more pari utter* posse putaoa. 

Jam vero quid again ? rap turn aibi curia curia 
Implicat, tt bibi dans me raiiu toUit atrox. 
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Pondera pro metria meditarier urgcor, art 

Saepius in uanibus quara bona scripts ferens. 

Sepiuti invigilo quo! mi lie talents minutia 

Con a tent, quam pedibaa qaot roibi versus eat. 

Si tamer* interdam Pegssea via recta subopto, 

Aat moo tom espitum tempto fcenere down. 

Has moa mens et eas admittore neseia curas 
Insimul, hinc alias tnox revocata venit; 

Et velut apprensa pulehra spado virgine, triate 
Suspirat, trig tin pectora, sic et ego, 

Aut vice me pueri pi or an do vindico, cceptum 

Num tamen hoc calamus noster omittet opus ? 

Non ita. Namque licet nequeara quicquid volo, saltern 
Hoc volo quod possum, dictaque prodet opus. 

Et sic pro claustro mihi curia, prnque Dunelmo 
Anglia, pro requic aa?pc tumnltus* erit. 

And again at the beginning of the ninth book, when 
declaiming against the vice of idleness, he draws the fol¬ 
lowing comparison between his own tastes and occupa¬ 
tions and the pursuits of the courtiers amidst whom he 
lived. 


Httc ego dum rccolo, pro vinbus otia vito, 

Vito quod invitat proraus ad omue malum. 

Et quid ago ? non arraa fern, non tnornia pono. 

Ad lucra non sudo, sewina nnlla sero. 

Sed misses et carmen amo ; neque curia on nun 
llanc in Pieridum toll ere nostra potest. 

Ferveat ecce licet levis alea, tessera ccrtet, 

Turgeat acer eques, verba guperba volent; 

Et sen licet inde senes sua seria tractent, . 

Hinc instrt variis lacta juventa jocis. 

In strepitu studio plerumque vacare laboro, 

Hinc quasi non videam atulta videre queo. 

Hinc licet ad nostras sermo strrpat impius aures, 

Stepp licet tangat non tamen intrat cos. 

Pieridea mihi sunt equites, sed et aleft nobis 
Nostra Thalia, alii us tessera grata mihi. 

Accipiter mihi saepc liber, versum vice nisi 
Tracto, pro canibus carmina uepr aequor; 

Pro phalera pluteum, calamnm jaruli vice porto, 

Arcus et arma incus dum vacat est calamus. 

Qui licet exhibeat neque fuimina Quintiliani, 

Nec fluvios Plauti, seu Ciceronis opes, 

m2 
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Et licet liunc superet brevitate Salustius apta, 

Ennius ingenio, pondere Varro suo, 

Sic tamen iuterdum brevis esse laborat, ut idem 
Non minis obscurns sit brevitate sua; 

Ne nimis enervis sectetur levia, captans 

Grandia, ne minium turgeat usque atudet. 

Utque frequenter eo procul otia pello, repello 
Tcedia, sic etiam crimina pello simul. 

Et si non alii a, mibi sic mea carmina proBunt; 

Et quia sic prosunt, me quoque jure juvant. 

These extracts will be sufficient to show that Laurence 
wrote Latin verse with considerable elegance and facility, 
for the time at which he lived. There are two good 
manuscripts of the Hypognosticon in the British Mu¬ 
seum,* and it is found in other libraries. 

Next to the Hypognosticon, the most important work 
of Laurence of Durham is a Consolation on the death of 
a friend (Consolatw pro morte amici), consisting of a dia¬ 
logue in prose intermixed with short poems in various 
metres. It is, in fact, an imitation of the work of Boe¬ 
thius Tie Consolaiione Philosophice. The versification in 
this work is more pleasing than that of the Hypognosti¬ 
con, because the writer appears less fettered by his sub¬ 
ject. The following lines may serve as a specimen: 

Optintem vetitis currere currihus, 
inferrique locis exitialibus, 

Phaetontem temeris nititur ausibus 
Absterrere buub pater. 

Sed flecti refugit mens temeraria, 

Ignav unique putat coepta relinquere, 

Nec voti cupidus quam gravis ex it us 
Ipsum subsequitur videt. 

# MS. Cotton. Vespas. D. xx. and MS. Reg. 4 A. vi. One of the early 
transcribers of this poem, named Galienus, composed some rhyming verses 
forming a brief table of contents of the nine books, and givt*s the following 
account of their author (MS. Cotton. Claudius D. iv. fol. 77, v®.)— 

Utque palam pateat quis sit L&urentius iste, 

Initium breviter tanti reBcrabo sophistic ; 

Hoc sacra Dunelmi domus est decorata priore, 
llujus adornatur studio studiique labore. 
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Feelix si vel eo» ipse relinqueret 
Diuouoi, Tel iter carpertta patre 
Oatensom, aed et htec iliaque devovens, 

Luctus cause patri perit. 

O quoa alterius Tiaa pericula, 

Aut audita, docent nolle nocentia, 

Dignos laude puto: tu qnoqne laudibua 
Dignus ai aapiaa eria. 

This work precedes the Hypognosticon in the Cottonian 
manuscript, at the end of which are several short pieces 
resembling rhetorical exercises in prose, entitled, Oratio 
Laurentii pro Laurentio, Oratio Laurentii pro naufragis, 
Oratio Laurentii pro jurenibus compeditis, Invectio Lau¬ 
rentii in Malgerum, Oratio Laurentii pro Milone. The 
Annals of Durham above quoted recite the titles of all the 
preceding works of Laurence of Durham, and add to them 
a Ilythm on Christ and his disciples (Rythmus fuefus de 
Christo et discipulis auisj, and a poem on the city and 
bishopric of Durham, by way of dialogue between Lau¬ 
rence and Peter.* He wrote also in prose a life of St. 
Bridget, dedicated to Ethelred, one of the officers of the 
king’s household ( dispensuior domus regite), and therefore 
probably while he was residing at court. This is the only 
work of Laurence of Durham which has been printed. 
Bale, Leland, and Leyscr, ascribe to him other works, 
some of which arc merely titles made out of the ninth book 
of the Hypognosticon, and some the works of another 
writer of the same name.f 


* Scripsit etiara mrtricc de civ itate et epiicopatu Dnnelmi per raodum 
dialogi interLaurcntium et Petrum. MS. Cotton. Claud. D. iv. fol. 77, v". 

f In the catalogue of the books of Durham in the twelfth century, among 
those printed by the Surtees Society, p. R, we find a list of the Ltbri Lau¬ 
rentii priori), from which it would appear that his private library was not 
very extensive, as it is there made to consist only of seven bools, four of 
which are glosses on the Psalter, the Epistles of St. Paul, and Isaiah, and the 
other three the Sermons of Bernard of Clairvaux, a book entitled Venariue, 
and Tullius de Amiciiia. 
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Edition. 

Acte Sanctorum Febrnarii. Tomtit I. Antverpia, 1658, fol. pp. 178-185. 
v ita 8. Brigidee Virg. auctore Laorentio Dnnelmensi, ex MS. Salman- 
ticrnsi. 


CARADOC OF LANCARVAN. 

This writer was a contemporary of Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth, from whom we learn that he was occupied in com¬ 
piling a history of the Welsh princes from the death of Cad- 
wallader to the middle of the twelfth century.* This work, 
which there can be no doubt was written in Latin, appears 
to be now r lost; except in a pretended Welsh version, 
which has again been translated into English, and printed 
with a continuation. How’ far this translation is a faithful 
representative of Caradoc’s history, wc cannot determine 
without the original text. Pits states that in his time 
there was a copy of the original in the library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. 

Caradoc also wrote a short life of Gildas, which is 
extant. This tract appears to be a mere legend. The 
modem editor supposes that it was wrongly ascribed to 
Caradoc; but we have given reasons for believing the con¬ 
trary in the first volume of the present work.f Bale 
states further that Caradoc wrote commentaries on Merlin, 
and a book De situ or bis. Caradoc’s history is said to have 
been brought down to the year 1154, about which time he 
is generally supposed to have died. 

* Reges autem illorum qoi ab ilio tempore in Gualiis raceeuerant Karadoro 
Lancarvauenai contemporaneo meo in materia ecribeadl permitto. Geoffrey 
of Monmoatb, Hist. Briton, cap. ult. 

f See vol. i. Anglo-Saxon period, p. 119, note. 
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Edition. 

Glides de Ercidio Britannia. recens. Jot. Stevenson. Lend. 1838. Bro. pp. 
or —ili, Vita 8. Glide, anotore (ut fertur) Caradoco Laucarvanenai, 

Translations. 

The historie of Cambria, now called Wales: a pari of the most famous 
Yland of Brytaine, written in the Brytiah language aboue two humlreth 
yearespast: translated intoEngli&b by 11. Llioyd, Gentleman: Corrected, 
augmented, and continued out of Records ami best approoued Authors, 
by Dauid Powel, Doctor in divinitie. 4 to. London, 1.784. 

The History of Wales: comprehending the Lives and Succession of the 
Prince* of Wales, from Cadwaluder the last King, to LUewelyn the last 
Prince, of British Blood. With a short Account of the Affairs of 
Wales, under the Kings of England. Written originally in British, by 
Caradoe of Lhanc&rvan; and formerly published in English by Dr. 
Powel. Now newly augmented and improved by W. W T ynnc, A.M. Lon¬ 
don, 10*97. 8vo. 

Another edition, or a reprint of this edition, was published in 1702, Bvo. 

The History of Wales, written originally in British, by Caradoe of Lhan- 
carvan, Englished by Dr. Powell, and rugmented by W. W T ynne, . . . 
to which is added, A Description of WVlep, by Sir John Price. A new 
edition, greatly improved and enlarged London, 1774. Hvo. 

The History of Wales. Written originally in British by Caradoe of Llan- 
carvan; translated into English by Dr. Powtll; augmented by W. 
Wynne; revised and corrected, and a collection of Topographical Notices 
attached thereto, bv Richard Llwyd, gent, of Llannerch-Brockwel, in 
the county of Montgomery. Shrewsbury, 18.12. 8\o. 


HENRY OF HUNTINGDON. 

Henry of Huntingdon is another distinguished writer 
whose personal history is only known from a few scattered 
allusions in his own works.* He informs us that his father^ 
who, like the father of Ordericus Vitalis, was a married 
priest or clerk, was named Nicholas ;+ and that at a very 

* Even Jobs Capgrave, in the middle of the fifteenth century, who intro¬ 
duces Henry of Huntingdon into liii book De illuitribus Hennas, could 
find no other information relating to him. 

t I have only the authority of Leland for the name, and of Cave for the 
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early age he was introduced into the household of Robert, 
bishop o"f Lincoln,* where he was educated in company 
with the sons of princes and nobles, and that to his friend¬ 
ship and protection he owed all his advancement in life. 
Robert Bloet was bishop of Lincoln during thirty years, 
from 10!)2 to 1122. Henry appears to have been ap¬ 
pointed archdeacon of Huntingdon and Hertfordshire 
shortly before the death of that prelate.f The date of his 
death, is not known, but it probably occurred soon after 
1154. 

Henry, who takes the name by which he is commonly 
known from his archdeaconry, appears to have been early 
connected with the abbey of Ramsey, two of the abbots 
of which, Alduin and Reginald, he names as his literary 
friends and preceptors, and he honours with the same 
title Albinus canon of Lincoln.} Another of his most inti¬ 
mate friends was named Walter, whom Lcland supposed 
to have been Walter abbot of Ramsey, though, according 
to others, he was Walter Calenius, archdeacon of Oxford, 
which last opinion appears to be countenanced in some 
degree by the epithet of consors which lie applies to liim.§ 
It was to this person, as he himself states, that he ad¬ 
dressed his poetical writings, the work of his youth. 

circumstance of hie being a married priest, but I suppose they took their 
information from the inedited portion of his works. 

* Cum puerutus, cum adolescent, cum juvcuib, Roberti pnesulis nostri 
gloriam conspicerem. Epist. ad Walterum, ap. Whartou, Angl. Sac, vul. i>. 
p. 694. 

*f* lb. p. 696. 

+ Leland, dc Scrip. Brit. vol. i. p. 197, fiom the eighth (inedited) book 
of Henry’s work. 

§ In the letter addressed to Walter he speaks of V\ alter Calenius in the 
third pei«on, yet in the manner he might be expected to apeak of a friend. 
Oxenfordiee tjuidem preeposuit Alfredum, cui succesait Walterus superlative 
rethoricus. Epibt. ad Walter, ap. Wharton, p. 696. Leyser, Hist. Poet. 
Med. Bvo. p. 427, calls him Walter bibhop of Winchester, which is an evi¬ 
dent mistake. 
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Henry of Huntingdon’s poetry is superior to the general 
standard of medieval Latin verse. It is somewhat mis¬ 
cellaneous, consisting of metrical treatises on herbs, gems, 
spices, &c. of hymns, of amatory poetry, and of epigrams. 
Leland quotes the following elegant lines from the invo¬ 
cation to his poem on herbs, which is founded on the 
older treatise of Macer:— 

Vatum magne parens, hcrbarum Phoebe report or, 

Vosque, quibus resonant Tempe jocosa, de«, 

Si mihi serta prion hedera florente paras tig, 

Ecce meos flores, aerta par&te, fero. 

There is a copy of his epigrams in the British Mu¬ 
seum ;* they arc written in different metres, and some of 
them arc in rhyme. Martial appears to have been his 
model. In the following he attacks a slanderous critic,— 


Tie Zorin. 

Hominis esse velira prsclari, Zoilut. iuquit, 

Et fanue ingentU, vincula ferte, fnrit. 

H«c meusura tu® est elatio eerta rum*, 

Ex libra quantum celsus es, imus eris. 

Die ubi pr*tenti sunt plausus, laus, honor, anni ? 

Ptrnre causa peris, poena pereuuis mt. 

In the following epigram he speaks of love in very 
gingling rliimes: 

T)e Amove. 

Qui tenerorum vulnus amorum non reveretur, 
lnnumerorum tela dolorum perpetuetur. 

The next is addressed to himself:— 

/» if ipsvm. 

Sunt, vtites llenrice, tibi versus bene culti, 

Et beuc culta dooms, et bene cultus ager. 


MS. Reg. 13 C. II. 
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El bene sunt thol&mi, bene sunt pomeria culta, 
llortus centimodis cultibus ecce nitet. 

O jam cnltft tilii bene sunt, sed tu male cnltus; 

Se quieuoque curet, die mihi, die, quid ha bet ? 

r riie..e playful productions were the amusement of his 
youth. In his maturer years he applied himself to more 
serious subjects. In 1135,* lie wrote a book entitled De 
Sumnu/ttfibtut Ttfrii»i, in the beginning of which be treats 
on the subject which then engrossed the attention of the 
western church, the end of the world, which was believed 
to be near n( band. At a later period he was urged by 
Alexander bishop of Lincoln, whose friendship he enjoyed, 
to write a history of England, compiled from different 
writers, commencing with Bede. This lie completed in 
seven books, ending with the death of Henry I. But he 
subsequently wrote a continuation, in one hook, embracing 
the reign of Stephen, and ending with the year 1154. 
One of liis last writings was probably the letter already 
alluded to, addressed to bis friend Walter, De Mniuii Con¬ 
tempt u ; in it be recounts to his friend the number of 
rich, and powerful, and learned men whom they bad seen 
sink successively into the grave. As lie mentions William 
archbishop of York, then alive, as being the successor of 
archbishop Henry, this letter must have been written 
between October 1153, when Henry died, and June 1154, 
when William was poisoned. At the commencement lie 
speaks of himself and bis friend as being both far advanced 
in age, and near their time of quitting the vanities of this 
world, and at the conclusion of the epistle he states that 
he had alreacy received the news of Walter’s death, and 
that the conclusion of his letter m”st be an epitaph.f If 

* Ilic cat annus ijui comprehends scriptorem, annus scilicet nxv. regni 
gloriosi ft invictibsirai regis lleurici, annuB lxix. ab adventu Normaaaonun. 

f Epiet, ad Walterum, p. 701. 
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the Walter thus spoken of be Walter Calenius, we are by 
this letter enabled to fix the period of his death. 

The last literary labour of Henry’s old age appears to have 
been to collect together all his writings, and arrange them 
into one series, which he divided into twelve books. There 
are two manuscripts of this book in the archiepiscopal 
library at Lamlietli. The first seven books contain the 
English History to the death of Ilenry 1. The eighth 
book contains the history of the reign of Stephen; in 
some manuscripts this is transposed, and forms the tenth 
book. The ninth book begins with the tract De Smnmitu- 
tibus Rerum, which forms the prologue, and is followed by 
a letter to king Henry containing chronological tables of 
the kings and emperors of the Jews, Assyrians, Persians, 
Macedonians, and Romans; a letter to Warm the Breton 
on the series of British kings given by Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth, which lie hud omitted h. his history, and which 
he now took from a copy of Geoffrey's book which he 
found at Bee; - and the letter to Walter, De Coutemptu 
Mundi, before mentioned. The tenth book. De Sewells 
.lngliee et tie Mireecvlte eon/m, he compiled from Bede and 
some other writers. The eleventh hook contains the 
epigrams; and the twelfth his other metrical pieces. It 
has been observed by Wharton that Bale and Pitsius 
have made more than twenty titles of books out of this 
work, giving sometimes even the title of an epigram as that 
of a separate book. 

A large portion of the earliest part of Henry’s History 
is compiled and translated from the Saxon chronicle; he 
even translates the metrical parts, and in some instances 

* Geoffrey of Monmouth had reflected upon Henry of Hnntingdon for bis 
knowing nothing of the British kings, in the conclusion of his HUtoris 
Brltonnm. See the note to p. 137, of the present volume. The tirstseven 
books of Henry’s history were therefore published before the appearance of 
that of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
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incorrectly, which shows that so early as the reign of Ste¬ 
phen the language of Anglo-Saxon poetry was becoming 
obsolete. He gives us some valuable notices of Anglo- 
Saxon history, which appear to be taken from old Bongs, 
and from tradition. Lappenberg has justly remarked 
that he differs in one respect from all the other monkish 
historians, who set no bounds to their zeal in raising the 
character of Dunstan, while Henry of Huntingdon bestows 
remarkable praise on king Eadwy. This perhaps may be 
attributed to his love of the popular songs of his country. 
He frequently quotes from Latin historical poets who are 
no longer extant, and sometimes inserts verses of his own. 
In the history of the Anglo-Norman period he tells us 
that he wrote down what he had heard from those who 
were witnesses or who had the means of learning the truth, 
or what he had seen himself, and this part of his history 
is valuable for its originality. His dates are frequently 
confused. As a specimen of Henry’s style we give his 
account of the events of the ninth year of the reign of 
Stephen, which wc arc led to select because it is a passage 
in which he speaks from his own observation. 

Nono rex Stephanus anno Lincoliam obsedit, ubi rum munitionem contra 
cutellum, quod vi obtinebat consul Cestrensis, construeret, operators sui 
ab hostibus prefocati sunt fere octogintu. He igitur imperfecta rex coufusua 
abscessit. Anno autem ipso consul Gaufridus de Magnavilla regem validis- 
flime vexavit, et in omnibus valde gloriosua effulsit. Mense autem Augusti 
miraculum justitia sua dignum Dei splendor exhibuit. Duos namque qui 
monaebis avulsis ecclesias Dei converterant in castella similiter peccantes 
simili poena mulctavit. Robertus namque Marmiun, vir bellicosity, hoc in 
ecclesia de Coventre perversus exegerat. Porro Gaufridus de Magnavilla 
(ut diximus) in ecclesia Hamesiensi scelus idem patraverat. Insurgent 
igitur Robertus Marmiun in hostes inter ingentes suorum cuneos coram ipso 
monastmo solus interfectns est, ct excommnmcatus morte depaacitur sterna. 
Similiter Gaufridus consul inter acies suorum confertas, a quodam vilissimo 
pedite solus sagitta percussus eat, et ipse vulnus rideus, post dies tamen ex 
ipso vnlnere excommunicatus occubuit. Ecce Dei laudabilis omnibus seculis 
predicanda rjusdem sceleris eodem vindicta, Dum autem ecclesia ilia pro 
castello teueretur, ebullivit sanguis e parietibus ecclesie et claustri adjacentis, 
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indignationem dmnam in&oifestana, geeleratorum exterminationem denun. 
eurng Quod multi quidem, et ego ipgc ocuhs meig inapexi. Quia lgitur 
improbi diccbant Deum dormire, excitatua est Deug, et in hoc fligno et in 
gigmticato. Eodem quippe anno et Ernnlfug filing consults, qm post mortem 
patns ecclewam incasteilatam retinebat, captus est, et per hoc exulatns, 
et pnnceps mihtum morum m hospitio suo ab eqno corrnens effuso cerebro 
exp i rant. Pnnceps autem peditum suo rum, Reimerua nomine, cujus officrum 
fuerat ecclesios frangere vel mcendere, dum mare cum uxore sna transiret 
(ut multi perhibueruut) navis immobihs facta eat Quod monatrom nautis 
atupentibus,gorte data rei causam mquiientibus, sors cecidit super Reimerum; 
quod cum ille nimirum totia t ontradireret mstbus, sc cun do et tertio sors 
jactata in eum devemt Positus igitur in scapha est, et uxor ejus et pecuma 
acelestissime aiquibita, ct etatim naiib iursu \tlocissuno ut pnus fecerat 
pelagm aulcaty stapba vcro cum ncquisumia *ubita voidgine circumducts 
in aeternum absorpta est Eodem anno, Celestino papa defuncto, Lucius 
aubitituitur 
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WILLIAM DE CONCHES. 

Tins writer’s claims to a place m our volume are very 
flight. lie is said to have been born at the little tow n of 
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Conches in Normandy, about the year 1080.* It is cer¬ 
tain that he was a native of Normandy, and that he taught 
with considerable success at Paris, hut there appears no 
authority beyond Tanner and Bale for stating that he 
studied in England. Among his disciples were the cele¬ 
brated John of Salisbury, who must have attended his 
school subsequently to 113fi, and Henry count of Anjou, 
afterwards Henry II. of England, uho can hardly have 
been his scholar before 1144. It appears from Alberic 
des Troisfontaines that he was still alive in 1151. 

William de Conches appears to have been chiefly cele¬ 
brated as a grammarian, for John of Salisbury, his dis¬ 
ciple, mentions him more than onee with the title of yram- 
maticus ;■} yet nearly all his works relate to natural philoso¬ 
phy. The writer just quoted informs us that William 
was a great opponent of the Cornitieiens, a sect of his 
time who deem d the use of method in treating of philo¬ 
sophy. His most popular work was written in the form 
of a dialogue between himself and his princely scholar 
count Henry, to whom it is dedicated in a short preface. 
Many copies of this tract, which generally bears the 
simple title of P/tiloxoj'/an. arc preserved.f In the preface 
the author complains of the degraded state of the schools 
and of the church, and of the double neglect of learning 
and justice. 

Quod igitui oram > fer** t untcnipoi nm i no»tn sint hit, <Juobut» oftcium 
docendi aggredmntm, c.iu*»jl t -t qtt.tre uiitui* bibi endatm. Disc i puli ttiam 
culpa non (urenf, qtu rdi< ta Pitagniio* dtiefniiK forma, qua ronstitutum 
ernt diseijmhim % ij .inms audii' tt rredw*, oftnvn ilcmiim nnno mterrogare, 
ex quo scholris mh ant anlequaw btJtUanl lntenogant, itno, quod detenus 

* Hist Lit. de Fiance, \oi iu, p. fw, The English bibliographers have 
Ttiy erroneously considered hi* name as a Latin lianalation of Shelley. 

i John of Salisbury speaks of him in the Melding, lib. 1 . r. f>, lib. li, 
c. 10, and 1 b. a. c 10. 

+ A. good copy of it will ?)** found m the British Museum, MS. \rundel, 
No. J77, fol. 104 
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Mt, judicant; uniu vero anui spacio ucgligenter studenteg, totem sapientiam 
flibi ccwiare put&ntes, arreptis ab ea panniculis, yen to garrulitatb et superbim 
pi«ni r ponder* rerum vacui abeunt, et cum a auia parentibu* et ab aliis 
auditmtur, ia terbia ©onun par uni aut nihil utilitatia perpenditur, statimquc 
quod a magistris acceperint hoc eolum eraditar, unde magiatri auctontas 
miuuitur. Pnelati etiam aed maxime episcopi non aunt extia culpam, qui 
qu* sua aunt non qua Jhosu Chriati qusrentes, ut sine omni conditionc 
bona ecclesiaram detrahunt, sapientes ct nobilrs ab ecclesiis suie excludunt, 
et, ne locus vacuus remaneat, insipientes ignobiles umbras rlericorum non 
clericos indudunt. Jude fit ut qui in scientia »i snub-rcat profictrc pos.sent, 
intclligeatcs sc nihil indcaliud quam odium rt invidiam adquirerc, cpibcopos 
divitem arch am non divitcm animum quscrcre, diver*utn iter vitee ingredi- 
entes, lucris et qusestibus inhiant. 

He proceeds to state that lie places his hopes of re¬ 
formation in Henry and his children. One of the earliest 
works of William de Conches appears to have been his 
treatise Dr t/ementi.t philosop/tire, hi four hooks, which was 
inserted by mistake among the works of Bede in the old 
printed editions. In this book he begins with the creation 
of the Universe, and treats nearly the whole range of 
natural philosophy with so much freedom of opinion that 
it gave great offence to the clergy, and was violently 
attacked by Guillaume do S. Thierry> In a subsequent 
tract, entitled Draymalicou philnsaphite, William retracted 
his errors, which lie lavs to the charge of his youth when 
he composed the obnoxious work. Ilis other works are 
a treatise on the nature of man. entitled Sccuiida jifii/o- 
sophia,* and another on cosmography, entitled Tertia 
philosophia; and one or two other similar books. He 
also wrote a commentary on Boethius Dr Cunsola/ioi/e, 
of which there, is a copy in the library of Jesus College, 
Oxford. 


Kdl/iunx. 

Tanner mentions a work by William de Conches, entitled Opus hit ton cum 


* A detailed abstract of this work is given m the Ilist. Lit. de i’>. as 
cited above. 

f There is a copy of this in a MS. in the Royal Library at 1’aris. 
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de operibve teg dierum, printed in fol. about the year 1473, of which a 
copy waa in Batiol College, Oxford. 

De natnria anperioribss et inferioribna. An edition of a work of William 
de Conehei under thia title waa printed about the year 1474. 
Dragmaticon Philosophic. Strasburg, 15fa'G. 8vo. 

Yenerab lia Bede Opera. The treatise De Elementis Philosophise ia inserted 
in the second rolume of the editions of Basil and Cologne. 


HUGO CANDIDUS. 

Hugo, known as one of the best of our early local his¬ 
torians, has left us but few notices of his own life, and we 
know nothing of him from other sources. It is even un¬ 
certain why he received the epithet of Candidus: some 
asserting that it was the candour of his manners, or the 
veracity of his history, which obtained for him that appel¬ 
lative, while others attribute it to the paleness of his face. 
It is but a vulgar error to call him Hugh Whyte, as Leland 
has done. Hugo, with his brother Remaldus, was placed in 
the abbey of Peterborough at a tender age. He tells us that 
he was a child there under abbot Ernulpli, who ruled that 
housefrom 1107 to 1114. Both appearto liavebeenNor- 
mans. Hugo was present at the fire which burnt the church 
inlll7; and was one of the witnesses, when the right arm of 
St. Oswald was shown to Alexanderbishopof Lincoln, which, 
according to Hugo’s own calculation, occurred in 1130. In 
the time of abbot Martin lie was appointed subprior, and 
he died early in the abbacy of William de Waterville, who 
was elected in 1155, and deposed in 1175.* Hugo’s his¬ 
tory of the monastery of Peterborough is preserved in a 
volume in the archives of the cathedral, known by the title 
of Liber Swaffham. It commences with the foundation of 
the monastery, and ends after the election of William de 

* A more detailed dissertation on the different points of Hugo's personal 
history will be found in tbe preface to Guuton’s History of Peterborough. 
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Waterville, which event probably its author did not long 
survive. He has preserved a few interesting historical 
notices which are not found elsewhere; but his style has 
nothing to distinguish it from that of the common mo¬ 
nastic chronicles. He appears to have used local autho¬ 
rities, some of which are lost; but there can be no doubt 
he took many of his details from the Peterborough copy of 
the Saxon Chronicle, and in one instance at least he 
has mistranslated a Saxon word in his original.* That he 
was not a good English etymologist will appear by the 
following account of the site of his monastery : 

Burch vero in regionc Gymorum cat funded u*>, quia ibi incipit eadem palus 
in oriental! parte, qu« per millmria sexoginta \el amplras durat. Est autem 
eadem jialus hominibuR permaxime nccessarin, quia ibi accipiuntur ligna et 
stipula ad ignem, et foeiium ad pabula jumenlorum, ct coopertorium ad domos 
coopcricndai, ct pluriniaalia neces-sdiiaet utilia; ctcat ferax avium et piscosa. 
Sunt cnim ibi diversi amnes, ct plurinitp aquse, ct maxima stagna piscina; 
cstque regio in hits rebus abunduutissima. Idem nutem Burch in optivno 
loco evt constructs ; quia in una parte paludi ct aquis optin.is, in alia vero 
terris, sylus, pratis, ct pa-cuis plumnc* UonorLtur; cstque ex oinni parte 
forraosus, ct per terram accessibilU, preetcr ad onentalem pin gam, per quam 
nisi navigio non venitur. Boetcrfluit ctiam juxta monasterium amnis Nen 

* Tl\c passage referred to is the account of the marvels seen on the arrival 
of abbot Henry, thus related in the Saxon Chronicle, A.D. lll?7« Swa rad- 
lice sua Henri abbat hair com.. )>a son |*cer acfttr ha saegon q heerdon fela 
men fcole huutes hun ten. hu huutcs uaerou swarte 7 micele 7 lad lice, 7 here 
hundcb calle swartc 1 br.id-cgtdi J ladlicc ; 7 hi ndonc on swarte hors 7 on 
swarte buccc*. hes wies segen on the helve dcr-fald in ha tunc on Burch, q 
on eallc h« trades ha wirron fram ha «elve tune to Stanforde ; q 1* muneces 
herdon ha horn blowen h hi blcweu on nihtCb. SoJSfohte men hcoiu kepten 
On nihtes, sieidon hes he heom hulite f> hter mihte wel ben abuton twenti 06 'e 
hritti horn blaweres. Hugo's account is clearly taken from this:—Eodcm 
anno cum venisset ad ubbatiam visa sunt et audita monstra per totam quadra- 
gesiraam, et hoc noclibus, ct per sylvan et per plana a mona»terio usque ad 
Stanford. Nam visi sunt quasi v cnatores cum cornibus ct canibus, sed otnnes 
nigerrimi erent, ct equi eoruut et cants, el ahqui quasi hvdos equitantes, et 
oculos grandes Uabebant. Et crant quasi viginli aut triginta simul. Hoc 
non est fa hum, quia plurimi vcracisbimi homines viderunt et audierunt cor¬ 
nua . H ugo has translated buoces by ha>doa instead of cerro* t an easy mistake 
for o Norman, who had in his mind the word bouca. It is very similar to 
his rendering cntland by critda terra, instead of terra corvormn. 


VOJL, II. 
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In uutrali parte, quo tr&nameato liberum habet ire quo quuque vult continue. 
Ia hajus aranis medio eat locus quasi queed&m v or ago, qui tom profundus et 
frigid us est, ut in media astute, cum sobs calor camino videtur eese ferren- 
tior, nulli.s natuntium ejua ima adire potsit, nee tamen unqu&m in byeme 
gclatur. £st eoim ibi folia, ut dieunt, unde ebullit aqua. Hunc locum Me* 
desuuellc antiqui appellarunt, a quo primi fundatores ipaius monaaterii, 
quia juxta mondhterium est, Medesliamstede vocavt runt. Nam sicut Ely a 
copia angmilarum quee in paludibuset iu aquis capiuntur, et Thorueya prop¬ 
ter spinets ibt buccrcscentia, etCrulandia propter crudam terrain, sunt diets, 
ita IVledeshamstede ab ilJo loco, sirut diximus, nuneupabatur. Scd rehtnu- 
ratores ipaius, aicut infra dice mu 9, cum melius Burch vocavcrunl. Hunc 
igitur locum videnteb primi fuudatoreb ipsiua turn egregium, tarn perspicuum, 
tam amumuui, tam aptum, atquc frrtih'giumni ct joctindUbimura, omni- 
buaque rebus uberrimum i*t fonnosis«imum, ct quasi pniadutuiu in terns nibi 
a Deo obi at urn, mona&terjuw ibi fuudaverunt. 

An nl>ridged translation of Hugo’s history into Anglo- 
Non nun \erse lias, been preserved, mid will be found in 
Sparke’s collection, where Hugo’s own work is printed. 
It has been supposed, on very slight grounds, lhat Hugo 
or bis brother liemuldus wrote the contemporary part of 
the Peterborough copy of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

Edition. 

Hhfoii.e Anglicnn<eSmpfore.s vrvrii, i f'odicibiisMarmiscriptis Timu' prlimim 
euiti (by Jo<*pb Sparked J,omhm. 17VI, f»l. Hi*toiiir Ciruobii 
Uur,on.is Siri|itoic»\ai,j. I -«u. Iluponi. < andsii <‘<miobn liu,. 
genii' llisloru. 


MINOR WRITERS UNDER STEPHEN. 

Among the minor biographers, or rather writers of 
saints’ legends, of this reign, were Geoffrey of Burton 
and Robert of Salop. The former in said to have been first 
a monk of W inchester, of which he was made prior in 1111, 
and from whence he was removed in 1114 to he made 
abbot of Burton-upon-Trcnt. He held this office till his 
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death, which happened on the 2nd of August, 1151.* The 
only work which it seems certain that abbot Geoffrey 
wrote was a life of St. Modwen, the patron saint of his 
house, for which, as he stated in his preface, he had pro¬ 
cured the materials from Ireland. The life of St. Modwen, 
in a manuscript of the twelfth century in the Cottonian 
Library, (Cleop. A. 11 .) bears in an old hand the title, 
Vita Modwennte Virginia Hibernicte, per Giilielmuin Ethja 
Burtonenaem monachum. A later hand attributes it to 
Geoffrey; but it is distinctly stated in the text to have 
been written by an Irishman named Concubranus, of whom 
nothing further is known. The book itself is of little value : 
no copy appears now to exist with Geoffrey’s preface. 
Perhaps he only procured a copy of the book of Concu- 
branus from Ireland, arid added a preface to it for the use 
of his English monks. 

We arc totally ignorant of the personal history of Ro¬ 
bert ok Salop. IIp composed a life of St. Winifred, which 
he dedicated to Guarin, abbot of AVorccstcr, who appears 
to have died in 1140. A copy of this hook, which con¬ 
tains some curious legendary history, exists in MS. Cotton. 
Claudius A.v., and lias been printed. Bale represents this 
writer as flourishing in 1140. He can hardly he, as Tanner 
seems to suspect, the Robert of Sulop who was bishop of 
Bangor in 1210. 

Edition. 

The life of St. Winifred is said to have been printed in 1033. but perhaps 
it has been confounded with the English translation printed in )6jj. 

Truncation. 

Tbe admirable life of Saint Wencfride, Virgin, Martyr, Abbesse. Written 
in Latin above SUO years ago, by Robert, Mouke and I’rionr of Shrews¬ 
bury, of the Ven. Order of S. Benedict. Devilled into two booke*. 
And now tranalated into English, out of a very ancient and autbcnticaU 


See Tanner, and Wharton, AngL Sac. vol. i. p, 3i4. 
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manuscript, for the edification and comfort of Catholikes. By «L F. 
of the Society of Jesus. Permissu Superiors, M.DC. XXXV. I®" 1 « 
This volume was reprinted in 1712, and this new Edition republished 
with observations by Bishop Fleetwood, in his 11 Life and Miracles of 
St. Wenefrede, together with her Litanies, and some historical observa¬ 
tions made thereon." 8vo. London, 1713. 

About this time lived a monk named Nicholab, said 
to have been prior (not abbot) of St. Alban’s, and to have 
written a treatise De Conceptione Virginis. Tanner sup¬ 
posed lie was the same person as Nicholas prior of Wal¬ 
lingford (a cell to St. Alban’s), who is known as the writer 
of a book on the life and miracles of St. Edmund the 
martyr, which, however, is not extant. Among the manu¬ 
scripts of the monastery of Peterborough there was an 
“ Epistle of Nicholas, prior of St. Alban's, to Maurice the 
monk.”* Bale states that he flourished in 11-10. 

William of Rievaux, a monk of Rusliford, com¬ 
piled about this time a history of England, which he 
dedicated to Ailrcd, abbot of Rievaux, and which is 
mentioned by Iligden in his introduction to the Poly- 
chronicon. Bale says that lie died in 1146; while Pits 
places his death in 1160. 

Richard of Worcester, a Latin poet of this age, who 
appears to have been a monk of Winchester, is known to 
us only by the following lines on the death of Henry I. 
preserved in a nearly contemporary nianuscripl.t 

Rtcardi Tltngommtis. 

Clems pastors, monachus patrp, plcbs monitors 1 , 

Proh dolor! urbs Wcnta lolito viduatur honore. 

Nam tua tlum viguit terns, Henrico, potestas, 

Uuintoniae fraus nulla fuit, regnavit honestas. 


* See Gunton, Hiat. of Peterb. p. 201. 
f MS. Reg. 0 A. vi. fol. 109, V*. in the British Museum. 
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Nunc pro morte ton Set civis, plorat arator, 

Jnstitise cultor, cum milite juria amator. 

Deflet Normannus, cum Francigena, Cenomannia, 

Sad magic eat Anghs et erit dolor omnibus annis. 

Lex Ciceronem, jusque Catonem, faaque Varonem, 

Flangite tarn dignum, sapientera, tamque benignum. 

Nobilitas, mores, prudentia, lana, ct honores, 

Fletc virum magnum, fortem, mitem velut agnum. 

Moribua ornatum, virtutum flore beatum, 

Extitit et morum decus et diadema bonorum. 

Clara stirpe aatua, speculo vitte decorates, 

Pracluia iu aenau, preclarua divile eenau; 

Vir piua ac mitia, floreacena utpote vitis 
Qua? non mareacit, ut adhuc bona fame patesdt. 

Laude virens clara, quia Cbriatus mentis in ara 
Affuit in vita dum nobilis hie coenobita. 

Non in eo fuerat crimen sed mens Salomonis; 

Non mens perfidite torsi aed posse Neronia ; 

Non Pandis mala fama fmt sed forma venusta; 

Hectorib et virtue, oratio pro grege justa. 

Ergo jure dolet Uuintoma, nam sua jura 
Nunc in moite vin tain inagui aunt peritura. 

Si pretc vel prelio magno redimi potuisset, 
lleec sibi contmuo pia concio nostra dedisset. 

Omnibus llenneo coenobitis semper amico 
Sit prerr juatorum rcquies super astra polorum, 

Pastor ut indemnu maneat ainc fine perennis. 
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Section IV.— -The Reign of“ Henry II. 
ROBERT LE POULE. 

One of the most distinguished literary men of the be¬ 
ginning of the reign of Henry II. was Robert, named in 
Latin Robertas Putins,* which would be the translation 
of Robert le Poule, or Roliert the chicken. We have no 
information as to the place of his birth, but there can be 
little doubt that he studied in Paris, from whence he 
came to Exeter, probably early in the reign of Stephen. 
From Exeter he removed to Oxford, where he lectured on 
the Scripture*, which had fallen into neglect in the schools, 
and preached on Sundays to the people during five years.| 
One of his hearers was the celebrated John of Salisbury. 
In 1141, or soon after, he was invited to Rome by pope 
Innocent II,, where in 1144 he was made a cardinal by 
Celcstinc II., and he was subsequently made chancellor 
of the church of Rome by Lucius II. (pope from 1144 to 
to 1145). He is stated to have been likewise archdeacon 
of Rochester. The date of his death is quite uncertain ; 
Tanner says he flourished in 1150, and he belongs per¬ 
haps with more propriety to the reign of Stephen than to 
that of Henry II. 

Robert s principal work was a sort of compendium of 

* Tanner and Leland call him Polenius, Polenas, Pullus, Palcy, Pollen, 
Ballen. Pultun is the only form for which there is good authority. 

t For these facts we hare the authority of an anonymous continuator of 
Bede. Venit magister Robertus cognomento Pullus de eiritate Exonia Oxe- 
fordam, ibique acripturas diviuax, quse per idem tempua tn Anglia obsolue- 
rant, pr® scholastics quippe neglect® fuerant, per quinquennium legit, 
omnique die dominico verbum Dei populo pnedicavit, ex cujus doctrina 
plurimi profcccrunt. 
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the doctrines and practice of the church, in eight books, 
published under the title of Sententice, or IAbri Senten - 
tiarum, or Sententic p de Trinitate. There is a good copy 
of this book in the British Museum. It exhibits great 
learning in the theology of that age. The following ac¬ 
count of Elijah and Enoch, taken from the twelfth chapter 
of the eighth book, will serve as a specimen of Robert’s 
style, and is illustrative of a curious legend prevalent 
during the Middle Ages. 

Helms et Enoc, alter post diluvium alter ante, in paradisum assumpti sunt, 
expectantes ut quemudmodum Johannes Salvatoris anteccs»it et demonstra- 
vit adventum ita et ipai judicis adventum suo preconatu circa fmem mundi 
annuntient, quatenus omnes prime contra Antichristi confiictum poottnodum 
contra judicium preeparati festinent. Hi duo quoniam absque* cibi et potus 
sustentatione, tamen neque eauriunt neqne sitiunt, imo quoniam eon aulia 
omnino molestia attingit, multo melius creduntur habere quam no«, multoque 
minus quam habituri sunt. Uabcnt nimirum fclicitatem tanto loco eondig- 
nam, sed sperant in cudo longe prctiosiorem. Hi juxta predication cm 
Christi triennio pauloque amplius verbo Dei msistentes creduntur redu/turi 
corda tiliorum ad patres, id est, Judseorum id fidem patria'charam, et ron* 
firmaturi et prerouiuturi ecolcsiam Dt i contra jam j a tuque venturam muitdi 
immutationem. Nimirum tune Juda»<u> post hmgam captiviratcm ab undique 
ad terram suam traditio est rodituros, nisi verb am luiei audient atquc s^ci- 
pieut, ubi ab Antichristo, ibidt m sed* m regni usurpaturo, tormenta tanquaiu 
boni athletic Christ! fortiter suntint bunt. Interim auttm male baht bit gens 

ilia, miserirordiara tandem eonserutur.i. Inter printos autem Helvas 

ut Enoc peracto officii auo cutrieulo ab Vuticlnisto. tanquam ratnmibus sui* 
incominodi, inUrfieientur, el in platii» jacenfc# sepeliri pro’ ibebuntur, ju* 
qua fidneia sit resurrection! * qium predion ernnt. iu? qua ilhrum uuiiatio bic 
aut in doctrma aut in vita, Quo* misero* universi ret nanf. Post mortem 
autem illorum, qme tutura circa mitium rcstim-itur regm Antichristi, in sua 
pace circa tres anno* et diiuidium. suhjugato prius sibi >ariis modis mundo, 
regnat uras putatur. 

Twenty sermons by this writer arc preserved in a manu¬ 
script at Lambeth ; a comment on some parts of the book 
of Psalms follows the Sen ten the in the manuscript in the 

* MS. Reg. 10 B. V. Incipiunt Sentciitiir magbtri Robcrti Pulli, sanctee 
Roman® ecclesiee presbyteri, cardinally, et canceliarii. There was an early 
MS. of this work ui the library of the abbey of S. 0»eimain«de«-Pre» at Paris, 
from which some extracts were printed by Jd. Moiinus, l)c Discipline Pueni- 
t entire, p. 44. 
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British Museum; and he is said to have written also a 
commentary on the Apocalypse, a treatise on the con¬ 
tempt of the world, and another on the sayings of the 
learned men (super doctorum dictis). 

Edition. 

Roberli Pulli Sententis, edited by Ilugo Mathout, Paris, 1655, fol. 


RICHARD AND JOHN, PRIORS OF IIEXIIAM. 

Two successive priors of Hexham, in Northumberland, 
distinguished themselves as writers during the earlier part 
of the reign ot Henry II. Richard of Hexham is said to 
have been made prior of his house in 1113, which is all 
we know of his personal history. lie compiled a short 
history of the last two years of the reign of Henry I. and 
of the more remarkable events of that of Stephen, especi¬ 
ally of the celebrated battle of the Standard, which was 
then a memorable event in the history of his native dis¬ 
trict. Ilis other work is a history of the church of Hex¬ 
ham, from its foundation to the time of archbishop Thurs- 
tan. Tanner also attributes to Richard of Hexham a 
history of the reign of Henry II. commencing with the 
words. Anno igitur Dorn, incarnat, Mclvi., and a brief 
chronicle from the beginning of the world to the time of 
the emperor Henry V. The only reason, however, for 
attributing to him the last-mentioned tract appears to be 
the circumstance of its following one of his writings in 
the manuscript from which Twysdeu printed them. 

John of Hexham occurs as abbot in 11 10. lie wrote 
a continuation of the history of Simeon of Durham from 
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1130 to 1154. The other two books attributed to him by 
Bale, De Siynis et Cometis, and Descriptio belli Scotiri, 
arc only parts of his continuation of Simeon. Bale also 
ascribes to prior John Condones aliquot. 

The works of these two writers are of small extent, and 
have little merit, except so far as they contain some histo¬ 
rical notices peculiar to themselves. Their style is that 
of the ordinary Latin writers of the age in which they 
lived, as will be seen by the following passage of John of 
Hexham’s continuation of Simeon of Durham, describing 
the remarkable natural phenomena which had been ob¬ 
served on the 2nd of August, 1133. 

Cum igitur rex pnedictua Henrietta circa man’s litus transfret&ndi causa 
moraretur, vento persicpe ad transfretandum existente secundo, tandem die 
preefato circa meridiem cum ad marc tranbituru'i prrrcxisset, suoruin, ut 
mo« <*st regibus, constipatus militum turmis, subitoin aere nubes apparuit, 
qm« tamen ejusdem quantiUtii per universara Angliam non enmparuit. In 
quibusdam enirn Jocis quar-i dies ubacur».s videbatur, in quibuMlam tero 
tuntai obscuntatis erat ut luunne eandtln ad ijuodhbct ruendam ip ha pro¬ 
tect! homines indigerent. Unde rv\ iatuMjuc regium ambientes ct alii quarn- 
pluren miranto, et in curium oculos lev antes., solera ad iustar novae lunac 
luccre eonupexerunt, qui tamen non diu &e uno modo habebat, nani aliquando 
latior, aliquando subtilior, quandoque in cun ior, quandoque crectior, nunc 
Bolito modo tirrnus, modo inovens ct adniodum vivi argenti motus et liquidus 
videbatur. Atiserunl quidaiu ecclipoim bolis factam fuUac ; quod si verum 
cbt, tunc sol crat in capite draronis et luna in cauda, vel koI in cauda ct 
luna in capite in v. nigno, id cst leone, m xvii. gradu ipsius signi. Erat 
aulem tunc luna in xxvii. Eodem etum die et cadcm bora stellse plurimse 
apparuere. Nee non die eodem cum naves ad pricdicli regis transitum 
pa rat te in litore anchori* brmarentur, niari pacatvssimo ven toque modico 
persistente, cujusdam navis raagiuc anchor® a teira quasi vi aliqua avuLsic 
sunt, nuvisque commota nultis mirantibus eamque tenerc niientibus nec 
vnlentibus, sibi proximam navnn commovit, et sic octo naves vi ignota com- 
mot® sunt, ut nulla illarum illrcsa remaosisset. 

Edit ton. 

llistoriie Anglican® Scriptures X.,,. ex vetustis munusenptis nunc priinum 
in lueem editi. [by Twysden] coll. C.»7Incipit Historia Jo- 
banniB piioris Hagusialdcnsis ecclcsice vxv. anno rum. coll. 2d5-308, 
Ricardue prior Hagustaldensis, tie statu ct episcopis Hogustaldcusis 
ccclesire. coll. 300—3,10, Incipit Historia pise memorite Hicardi prioris 
HaguBtaldcnsis ecclesi® de Geutie regis Stephani et de Bello Standards. 
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ROBERT OF CRICKLADE. 

Leland and Wood call this writer Robertut Canutus, 
but it does not appear on what authority. He names 
himself of Cricklade, of which place he was probably a 
native, and he says that he was prior of Oxford.* Wood 
states that he was made prior of St. Frideswide’s in 1141, 
and pretends that he was rector of the schools. He occurs 
in a document as prior of St. Frideswide’s at Oxford in 
1159. He enjoyed the favour of Henry II., for whose 
use he compiled an abridgment of the Natural History of 
Pliny che Elder, which he comprised in nine books. A 
copy of this work is preserved in the British Museum,t 
with the following dedication to the king, which will 
serve as an example of his style: 

Tibi, illustriasime rex Anglorum Hen rice, ego tuus famulus Rodbcrtus 
hoc opus dedicavi, quod de Naturalis Historic Pliuii Secundi libris triginta 
septem quasi cx immenso pelago ingeoioli mei sageua extraxi, reputans mecum 
incongnumi valde fore de tot et tantarum regionum dominum et rectorern 
ignorare partes orbib cujus non minima parti dorainaria. Siquidem no turn 
est quia cum bis iu hellicis negotiis inriotissiinm?. parto otio non minus eg 
in litterali acientia studios us. In hoc igitur opuaculo cognosces, si Icgere 
dignaberi-q flux us et reflux u* oceani circuuigirantis et irruwpanlis terrain, 
diversituteb populorum et mores eoruin, tcrocian bebtiarum et impetus 
ferarnm, natures ammaiium et volucrum, pisciunique et reptilium, et alia 
mint quae duce nature vel contra naturain fiunt in ccelo sunum, sive in 
terra deorsum, in singulis quoque dementis. Pohiremo arlwrum et her- 
barum viies, ct cetera qute ex aoimantibus ad inorUorura remedia pertinent, 
lapidum quoque plurimorum gemmarumque nomina et virtutes. Capitula 
vero singulorum bbroruro pranotavi, ut cum tibi placuerit, quidpiam horum 
ad memoriam reduce re, sive aliis nianifestarc, prsenotato uutnero citius 
occurrat. Solus et sanitas tibi proveniat hie ct in aetemum. Amen. 

* Studioais et prscipue daustralibus et scholasticis Rodbertus Krike- 
landent'ie prior Oxinefordia non superbe sapere sed tramitem discipline 
humiliter percurrere. Prosnu in Deflorat. Plin. 

+ MS. Reg. 15 C. XIV. 
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Died 1166.] ailbsd op bievatjx. 

The other works of this writer ere, a treatise De con¬ 
tinue Jacob, dedicated to a person (apparently an abbot) 
named Laurence; another treatise in four books entitled 
the Mirror of Faith (Speculum Fidei); and forty-one 
homilies “ on the last part of Ezechiel, where pope Gre¬ 
gory ended/' dedicated to a canon or prior named 
Reginald. A manuscript of the first of these works is 
preserved in Baliol College, Oxford; and one of the last in 
Pembroke Hall; Cambridge. Various commentaries on 
different parts of the Holy Scriptures are also ascribed to 
Robert of Cricklade, by Bale and others, but they are of 
doubtful authority. 


AILllED OF K1EVAUX. 

Tub name of this eminent writer, which was properly 
Ethelrcd, is variously spelt in old manuscripts Ailrcd, 
Aelred, Aired, Ealred, Alured, &c. Ailred,* the most 
usual form, appears to be merely a north-country abbre¬ 
viation of Ethelred. He was bom in HOP. and was edu¬ 
cated in company with Henry son of David king of Scotland, 
whose friendship, as well as that of his father, he continued 
long to enjoy, and the latter would have raised him to a 
bishopric, but he preferred entering himself as a Cistercian 
monk in the abbey of Rievaux in the north riding of 
Yorkshire. Here his virtues and abilities were soon ac¬ 
knowledged by his fellow-monks, and he was made master 
of the novices. His monkish biographer tells us that his 

* The name is spelt thus in the early catalogue of the library of the abbey 
of Rievaux, printed in the Reliquiae Antique, vol. ii. p. 18. An early 
anonymous life of Ailred is printed in Capgrave, and reprinted in the Acta 
Sanctorum Janturii, vol. i. p. 749. 
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extraordinary sanctity was exhibited by miracles which he 
performed almost in his childhood. 

After remaining some time at Rievaux, Ailred was re¬ 
moved to be made abbot of the monastery of Revesby in 
Lincolnshire, which was a more recent foundation of the 
Cistercian order.* It is probable that he did not long hold 
this office, for he was chosen abbot of Rievaux in 114fi,t 
in the reign of king Stephen, and he appears to have 
long enjoyed the favour of Henry II., to whom he dedi¬ 
cated one of his writings before Henry’s accession to the 
English throne. In 115G, according to John of Peterbo¬ 
rough, Ailred wrote his “ Epitaph of the kings of Scot¬ 
land,” % a work which appears now to be lost. In 11G2 lie 
exerted his influence with the king so as to be chiefly instru¬ 
mental in procuring a reconciliation between him and the 
pope.§ It was probably about this time that lie attended 
the chapter of his order at Citeaux. Reginald of Durham, 
who received the story from Ailred’s mouth,|| informs us 
that he employed himself on the way to Citeaux in com¬ 
posing a rythmical prose in honour of St. Cutlibert, whom 
lie respected above all the other saints; but lie laid aside 
his unfinished work on his arrival, and he appears to have 


* There is no reason for doubting this fact: the anonymous biographer, 
Act. Sanct. p. 749, distinctly states that he was abbot of Revesby, previous 
to being elected abbot of Rievaux, and J obn of Peterborough, as quoted in the 
note below, makes the same assertion. The list of the earlier abbotB of 
Revesby is very imperfect. 

t See John of Hexham, ap. Decent Scriptort s, col. 2*4. 

+ Ssnctus Alredus abbas Rievalltnais ex abbatc Revcsbyensi Epitepbium 
regam Scotorum scripsit. Chiou. Joh. abbatis S. Tetri de llurgo, Eil. 
Sparke, p. 7W. 

5 Ilex Henrlons honorifice rccopit papam Alcxandrum versus (lallias 
vcnienteiu, inductus ad ejus obedientiain per literas Arnulphi episcopi Luxo- 
vienais, et maxtme viva vocc saneti Alrcdi abbatis Ryevalliat. Chron. Jo. ab* 
S. Petr. p. 79. 

11 Hec dominos Rievallensis nobis quam ssepiug retnlit, qui veridteus 
testis et rolator dc his aubsistit. Reg. Dnnelm. p. 177. 
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forgotten it entirely during his journey to the coast, on 
his return in company with the other English abbots of 
his order. They found the sea raging with tempest, which 
kept them in anxious suspense during fifteen days, when 
at length Ailred suddenly bethought him of his prose in 
honour of his favourite saint, which he recommenced, and 
the sea became calm and propitious the moment it was 
finished* “Christ,” says Reginald, “willed thus to de¬ 
clare the power of St Cuthbert, when he chose to calm 
the troubled sea for the prayer of none other of the saints 
to whose help they committed themselves.” An anec¬ 
dote like this, more than any other circumstance, exhibits 
the weak superstition which obscured Ailred’s piety. His 
rules for the government and behaviour of nuns furnish a 
singular picture of the austerity of his disposition, for he 
there condemns the indulgence of the most innocent 
affections which are natural to their sex, as in the following 
passage where he forbids the society of little children: 

Pueris «‘t put-ill's nullum ad te eonmlaa teerwum. Sunt qusedam incluste 
quae in docendis puellis orcupautur, et cellara suam vertunt in acholam ; ilia 
bedet ad fent'bIrani, ii.lue in porticu resident, ilia intuetur siogulas, ct inter 
puellures mot us nun irnaeitur, mine ridet, nunc iniuatur, nunc pcrcutit, 
nunc blanditur, nun- oscnilatur, nunc llentem vocal pro verbero propiup, 
pal pat facietn, string t collum, ct in umplcNum ruens nunc filiani vocaf, nunc 
ami cam. Uualiter i .ter lute memoria Dti, ubi beecularia cr carnnlia, ctsi non 
pcrficiantur, moventur tumcn, ft quasi sub orulis depinguntur > 

Reginald of Durham tells us that at this time Ailred was 
enfeebled by disease; and we know from another source 
that during the last ten years of his life he suffered from 
the combined evils of the stone and the gout.* Yet these 
appear to have placed little restraint upon his activity. 
In 11<>3 lie was present in the abbey of Westminster at 
the translation of the relics of Edward the Confessor, pro- 


* I.icct enim calculi) ct art Initial passiouc unte obitum per decenaium 
vesatua fuisset. Vita ap, Cupgrnve. 
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cured by abbot Laurence and celebrated by Thomas 
Becket; and on that occasion he offered the Life of king 
Edward (one of the most celebrated of his works) and a 
homily in his praise on the text Nemo accendit lucemam.* 
In the following year, a. d. 1164, Ailred made an excur¬ 
sion to the south-west of Scotland, for the purpose of 
civilizing the half-savage Pictish population of Galloway, 
and visited Kirdcudbright on the 20th of March, the fes¬ 
tival of his favourite saint.f Ailred died on the 12th of 
January, 1166, at the age of fifty-seven 4 He was canon¬ 
ised in 1191.§ In Lcland’s time 1ub tomb was still shown 
in the church of Rievaux, adorned sumptuously with gold 
and silver. 

Ailred obtained the honour of canonization by the ex¬ 
treme austerity' of his life. He raised the reputation and 
increased the riches of his abbey of Rievaux, which at his 
death consisted of a hundred and eighty monks and fifty 
lay-brethren. His early biographer tells us that he read 
much, and that he was particularly attached to the works 
of St. Augustine, whose style and sentiments he seems to 
have aimed at imitating. Ailred’s writings exhibit no 
great share of learning or literary taste; hut, amid his 
superstitious weakness, there is a warmth and earnestness 
of piety which we find in few of his contemporaries. The 


* Traaalatio aancti Edward; regia et confesaoria, procurata per Laurentium 
ex priore Dunelmensi Weatmonasterii abbatem, celebrate eat per sanctum 
Thomam arcbiepiscopam Cantuariensem. Sanctus Alredus abbas huic 
translation! interfnit, offerees Vitam regie et Omeliara super Nemo accendit 
lucemam, etc. ad Uudem ejusdem sancti mirifice dictatam. Chron. Jo. ab. 
S. Petri de Burgo, ap. Sparlte, p. 79. 

+ Vita riJlr. ap. Capgrave, where will be found a striking picture of the 
barbarous manners of the people of Galloway. The dates and some inci¬ 
dents of the journey are given by Reginald of Durham, p. 178. 

+ Vita ap. Capgrave, in the Acta SS. Januarii, vol. i. p. 751. Chron. 
Job. abb. S. Petri, p. SO, and Tanner, 

$ Chron. Jo. ab. S. Petri lie Burgo, p. BT. 
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following passage is taken from the seventh chapter of the 
Compendium Speculi Chantatis: 

Quid enlm buiyius, quid glonosins, quam mundi contemptu mntido ad 
cemere celaiorem ’ Ac m bonce coascientis yertice consisteniem, totum 
mundum habere sob pedibus’ nihil videre quod appetat, nullum qutm 
metuat ; nullum cm mvidcat, nihil, quod pobsit ab alio auffern, auum esse, 
nihil, quod ab alio sibi possit infern malum esse , dumque in >Uam bwredi- 
tatem incorruptibilem, ct incontaminatam, et lmmarcescibilem, conservatam 
in coelis dirigit mentis obtutum, sasculares divitiaa quasi corruptibiles, car- 
nales illecebraa quasi contamuiatas, omnes munch pompas quasi marcesoibiles, 
quadam mentis nobilitate confcemneie et in illud propheticum exultare 
omms caro feenum, ct omms gloria ejus tanquam flos foem, exsiceatum est 
foenum ct cecidel flos, veibum autem Domini munet in eetemum > Quidrogo 
dulctus, quid re tranquillius, quam tutbidis cam is mottbns non agitan, car- 
nalium lncentlvorum ineendui non adun, ad nullum lltecebrosum moven 
aspertum , sed tipescentem roic pndicitiae carnem spintui habere substratam, 
non jam ad carnales voluptatea lllectncem sed ad spintualin cxercitia obe- 
dientisbimam adjuti icem > Quid tandem di\inte tranquillitati tam proximum, 
quam lilatis contumelus non moven, nullo supphcio, nullave persecutions 
terren, unam mentis et in prosperis et m adversis habere constantiam, mi- 
irncum et arauum eodem oculo mtuen ad <jus sc simthtudincm conformare 
qui far it solcm auum orn i super honos ct malos, et pluit supei justos ct 
lnjustos 7 Hsc annul omnia in rantatr et non nisi in car tate si mu l omnia, 
at prorode in ilia \era tranquillity veia suavity quia ipsa est jugum Do¬ 
mini, quam si Domino mvitinte tulenmus mvememus requiem ammabus 
nostns, quia jugum Domini suave est ct onus levt Proinde cseter® virtutcb 
sunt nobis aut quasi tessn \ehi ulum mt quasi viatoti viaticum, ant quasi 
luccrna caJigantibus, aut quisi arma pugnontibus, it caritas, quoe, heel ut 
alms vututes smt, sit opoitet tn omnibus, spcaalius tamen ipsa et requies 
fatigato, et viaton mansio, ct plena lux pervcnicnti, et perfecta corona 
victon 

As a histoncal writer, Allred lias little importance in 
comparison even w ith the ordinary chroniclers of his age, 
for he too generally prefers improbable legends to sober 
truth. We may give as an example the following account 
of the legendary consecration of the church of Westmin¬ 
ster by the apostle St. Peter, taken from the life of Ed¬ 
ward the Confessor; it w ill sei \ e, w ith the passages already 
quoted, as a specimen of Allred’s stj le and language: 


Nocte autem dedicationem ejusdem ereleaue pieecedcntc, piscaton out Jam 
Thameau fluvu, qui idem monastenum preeterfluit, ultenon rlpa in babitu 
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peregrino B. Petrus eppareus, promissa mcrcede, troneponi se ab eodem et 
petiit et promeruit. Egreasus auteiu de navicula, cccleBiam piscatore cer- 
nente ingreditur, et ecce subito lux coclestis eraicuit, miroquc splendore illus- 
trans omnia noctem convertit in diem. Adfuit cum apostolo multitudo ' 
ci\ium suptmorum ingrerlicntium, mclodiaquc coelestis insouuit, indicibilis 
odoris lvagrautia naves perfundebat. Peractis ttutem omnibus que ad ecclesiec 
dedicationem spcctant solemniis, red it ad piseaforem piscium pi&cator egre* 
giuH hominam; quern dum divini luminis fulgore perterritum et alicnatum 
pene sensibus reperisset, blanda consolatione reddit homiuem sibi, animum 
rationi. Ingredientes cymbam simul uterque piscator, ait Petrus: Num- 
quid pulmentarium non habes ? Et ille, I neon sue tee, inquit, lucis perfusioue 
etupidus et expectatione tui detentus, nihil repi, sed promissam a te mcr- 
cedcm securus expectavi. Ad hcec apostolus ait: Lata nunc retia in cap- 
turam. ' Paruit imperanti piscator, et mo\ implcvit rete piscium maxima 
multitude Omnes erant ejusdem generis pisces, prteter unura mira 
enormitatis esocium. Quibus ad ripam cxtractis, dixit apostolus: Tluuc qui 
pra eater is pretio ct magnitudine pra-cellit, Mcllito ex mea parte defer 
piseem episcopo. Pro nautica veio m< roedi* rtetera tibi tolle. Hu jus generis 
copia abundabis in vita tua, ct longo tempore post te progenies tua: tantum 
ne u^ra piscari audeatis in eelebritatc dominica. Ego sum Petrus qui 
loquor tecum, qui cum mcis conch ibus constructain in meo nomine basili> 
cam dedicavi, episcopalemque benedictionem mejc sanctification is auctoritate 
prreveni. Die ergo pontilici qua* xidisti ct audisti, tuoque sermoni signa 
parietibus impressa testimonium perhibebuot .... Ilis dictis confestim ab 
oculis ejus disparuit. 

Allred’s historical writings arc not very numerous. They 
consist of,— 

1. The Life of Edward the Confessor, which lias been 
frequently printed. 

2. An account of the battle of the Standard, printed by 
Twysden. 

3. A work entitled in the old catalogue of llicvaux, T)c 
generositate et morifms et murtc regis David, which also 
has been printed by Twysden, who gives it the title, 
Genealogia regvm Anglonun. This book, dedicated to 
Henry II. before his accession to the throne, begins with 
an account of David king of Scotland, which is followed 
by a brief history of the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman 
kings. The old bibliographers have made more than one 
book out of this tract. 
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4. The Life of St. Margaret, queen of Scotland, which 
is only preserved in an abridged form. 

5. The Story of a nun of Watton in Yorkshire, who was 
seduced and afterwards repented. This tract is printed 
in Twysden. 

6. 7- The early catalogue of the Library of Rievaux, 
printed in the Reliquiee Antiqute,* enumerates among 
Ailred’s writings a Vila Sancti Niniani Episcopi, and a 
treatise De Miracitlis Hagustahlensis Ecclesue. The life 
of St. Ninianus was formerly in MS. Cotton. Tiberius D. 
in. now nearly destroyed. The miracles of the church 
of Hexham are preserved in the Bodleian Library.+ John 
of Peterborough, under the date 1153, observes, “ Here 
ends the chronicle of Ailred.’’J 

Ailred’s theological writings are more numerous, and 
consist of, 

8. Thirty-three homilies or sermons De Onere Baby¬ 
lonia, on the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
chapters of Isaiah, addressed to Gilbert bishop of London, 
and therefore written after 1161. 

9. The Speculum Charitatis, or mirror of divine love. 

10. A Compendium Sperufi Charitatis. 

11. A dialogue De Spirituali Amicitia, the plan of which 
arose from the perusal of the treatise De Amicitia of 
Cicero. 

12. A tract on the words of the Evangelist, cum foetus 
esset Jesus annorum duodecim, which is sometimes entitled 
De duodecimo anno Christi. This work and the four pre¬ 
ceding were collected and printed at Douai early in the 
seventeenth century by Richard Gibbons, a Jesuit, and 
were reprinted in the Bibliotheca Patrum. 

* Vol. ii. p. 182. 

+ MS. Laud, F, 13. 

J llic finit chronica Alredi. Chron. Jo. »b. S, Petri, p. 77. 

VOL. II. 
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IS. Liber de Insiitvtione Inchsarum, or the Rule of Nuns.* 
This, being found without the name of the author, was 
printed among the works of St. Augustine, but it was given 
under Ailred’s name in the collection of monastic rules pub* 
lished by Lucas Holstenius. It is enumerated among Ail- 
red’s works in the early catalogue of the Rievaux Library. 

14. Ailred wrote a considerable number of homilies 
and sermons, some of which have been printed. Thirty- 
two of his sermons are intermixed with those of St. 
Bernard in a manuscript at Lambeth,* and twenty-five 
ineditod sermons of the same writer were printed in the 
Bibliotheca Cisterciensium. 

15. A large collection of epistles by Ailred appear to 
be entirely lost. 

16. His dialogue De Natura Aniline is preserved in the 
Bodleian Library, MS. Bodl. Mus. 52.f 

17. The old catalogue of Rievaux mentions a work by 
Ailred entitled Fasciculus Frondium. 

Titles of other works ascribed to Ailred are given by 
Tanner, from Bale and others, most of which appear to 
be either titles of single homilies, or given wrongly under 
his name. His rythmical prose in honour of St. Cuthbert, 
as well as his "Epitaph on the Kings of Scotland” is 
lost, unless the latter be the prosaic ('hronicon Rythmicum 
printed at the end of the Chronicon of Mailros, in the 
edition by Mr. Stevenson. Among the manuscripts of 
Caius College, Cambridge, according to Tanner, there is 
a version of the Life of St. Edward in Leonine Latin 
Elegiacs, ascribed to Ailred, and commencing with the 
line,— 

Com tibi, Lauren ti, cogor parere jubentt. 

* See Wharton, Auctnar. Hist. Dpgm, Usserii, p. 403. 

t A good modem tranacript of this work, from what MS. Is not stated, is 
contained in the British Museum, MS. Lansdowne, No. 209 , fid. 1. 
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* On account of this .poem, Leyser admits Ailred into his 
list of medieval Latin poets. 

Editions. 

De probatis Sanctorum Hietoriis . . . Per F. Laurentium Surium Carthu- 
sianura. Tomus Primus. Colonise Agrippin®, 1570. fol. pp. 137—138, 
Edvardi regie Vita, authore Alredo RhievaJlo Anglo, monocho et abba. 
Tomus Tertiua, 1572. pp. 577—581, Vita S. Margaret® regine Scotia, 
quam quldem S. Adclrcdus abbas primo conscripsit, sed h«c, quam nos 
edimus, ab alio quodam incerto authore, ex illo breviue descripta eat. 
Vitae Sanctorum ex probatis authoribus, &c. (the enlarged edition of 
Sarins). Tom. i. Col. Agrip. 1617, pp. 62—78. Ailred's life of St. 
Edward. Tom. III. Ib. 161H. mens. Jun. pp. 167—170. The abridged 
life of St. Margaret. 

Opera Dm Aelredi Rhievallensis quondam in Anglia ex ordine Cisterciensi 
abbatis, et D. Bernard! con temporalis : omnia ope et studio R. P. 
Richardi Gibboni Societafcis Jcsu Theologi, ex vetastis MSS. nunc 
primum in lucem producta, Yariisque Lectionibus, Marginalibus Cita- 
tionibus, et Indicibus illustruta. Dua**i, 1631. 4to. This volume con¬ 
tains the Sermoncs de Onere Babylonis, tbe Compendium Specutf 
Clmritatis, the Speculum Charitatis, the treatise de Spirituali Amicitia, 
and the Tractatus super Evangelmm, cum foetus easet Jesus anno rum 
duoderim. The first edition of this collection was published in 1616. 

Magna Bibliotheca Veter urn Patrum . . . Tomus Decimus Tertiua. Colonise 
Agrippin®, 1618. fol. pp. 1—134. The works of Ailred reprinted from 
the Douai edition of Richard Gibbon, with the addition of a fragment 
from the tract De rebus (/. regibus) Angli®. 

Sancti Bernard! C lartev alien si *. abbatis pnmi . . . Opera Omnia, Luteti® 
Parisiorum, 1640. coll. 82—91. Dominica infra octavam Epiphani®, 
Homilia de Puero Jesu duodeni: incorrectly ascribed to St. Bernard. 

Acta Sanctorum . . . collegit, digefet.it, notis illustravit Joannes Bollandus 
. . . Januariua. Autvcrpi®, 1643. tom. i. fol. pp. 292—302. Vita 
S. Edwardi Confes. regia Angl. auctore Sancto Ealredo. 

Historic Anglican® Scriptores. X.ex vetustis manuacriptis, nunc 

primum in lucem editi. (By Sir Roger Twysdcn.) Londini, 1652. fol. 
coll. 337—3*6, lncipit Descript io Viri Venerabilis Ethelredi abbatis 
RievaUensis, de bello inter regem Scotin et barones Angli® apud 
Standardum juxta Alvertonam. Coll. 347—370, Ailredi abbatis Rievallia 
genealogia regum Anglorum. Coll. 369—414, Vita Sancti Edwardi regis 
et confessoris. Coll. 415—422, Ailredus abbas Rievallis de SanctimoniaU 
de Wattun. 

Combesis, Bibliotheca Patrum Concionat fol. Paris, 1662, indicated by 
Tanner, contains the Homilies of Ailred of Rievaux. 

Maxima Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum . . • Tomus VigeaimustertiuB. Lug- 
duni, 1677, fol. pp. 1—165. The works of Ailred reprinted from the 
Magna Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum, tom. 13. 

o 2 
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Twcnty.frve inedited sermons of Allred were* printed in the Bibliotheca 
Cisteroiensium, tol. v. p. 16‘2« 

Sancti Bertiardi Abbatis priuii Claris-Vallensis \o!uuien II. coutiuens duos 
posteriores tomos V. et VI. . .. Post Ilorstium denuo recognita, repur- 
gata, et in meliorem ordinem digests, tertiia curia 1). Job an nits Mabillcm, 
nova Editio. Parians, 1719* fol. coll. 5(>B —574, Sermo ^Slredi abbatis 
KieiaUensia in Anglia Ord. Cisterciensis, in Adventu Domini, de 
Undecim oneribus Issue. Coll. 590—603, Tractatua vElredi abb. 
Rievallis, de Jesu puero duodenal. 

Luca Holstenii Vatican® Basilic® canonici et Bibliothecae praefecti Codex 
Regal arum mon&sticarum ct canonicarum. Tom us 1. August® Vin- 
dellcorum, 1759. fol. pp. 420—440. Beati -4£lreili abbatis Ricvallensis 
Regula sive Institutio Inclusarum ad Sororem. The first edition of this 
work appeared in 1663. 


REGINALD OF DURHAM. 

This writer was a monk of Durham, and, from the 
circumstance of his being sometimes called Reginald of 
Coldingham, it is probable that lie was either a native 
of that place, or had received there his monastic instruc¬ 
tion in the cell dependent on the monastery of Durham. 
All we know of him further is that lie was the friend of 
Ailred of Rievaux, to whom he dedicated his hook on 
the miracles of St. Cuthbert. In this work he speaks of 
the year 1165 as occurring in his own time; and he 
alludes elsewhere to events which happened so late as 
1173, tut these were probably added to the original work, 
which is dedicated to Ailred, who died in 1166’. 

Reginald’s work on the miracles of St. Cuthbert has 
been printed by the Surtees Society. It is written in the 
ordinary Latinity of his age, but the style is less dis¬ 
agreeable than that of most works of a similar kind, and, 
though distinguished l>y an extraordinary degree of credu¬ 
lity, it is a rich store of information on the manners and 
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history of the North of England m the twelfth century. 
One of these miracles furnishes the following description 
of a party of fishermen overtaken by a storm, which will 
serve as a specimen of the manner in which Reginald 
embellishes his narrative. 

Nautee quid am, dum pucata eequora aligtro sulcai ent remigio, omnia pros- 
pera supra quod optaie potmrant habuere, pro destmato aui propositi deai- 
dtno Nihil eis difficul tat is ocfurrtrat nihil quod alicujua offendiculi im¬ 
pediment um generare prrei alebat Qui quandoque jocando laxabant retia In 
eapturam, et piscantes contrahabant preedee multitudmem copiosam Nego- 
ciandi qmdem opus noverant et taratn pivcatorue artis pentiara pro libito 
exercebar/t Nam dum serrni aern dementia dabat spatiandi locum sire 
lucn cujuBlibet emolumentum utraque cvtrcebant pro tempore, et quserebant 
yictui necessaria pro aerum et ttmporum moderata dispensation Tempore 
igitur isto serum utraque (onduxerant quia retibus et mercibns hoc Tice 
one rata nau abundabaut Nenipe siquid piscandi labonbua adquisissent, 
tarn ad eaus sui ubaria quam ad vtudendi commercia secum deportare 
potuissent Ad ticinas siquidem regionts vtl semotas quandoque navigabant 
pro vendtndis negt tiatiombu>, sivc pro mercimomm comparandi* nonnun- 
quaui vero, sicut et modo, marinia lmmoratuos fluctibus, piscandi gratia m- 
Mvtrbant ‘**ubito ergo man turbinibus igitur fluctibus mquictis pertur- 
batur, ct temptstatum funis inquietius agitatur bluctus. navim lateraliter 
impeilunt et rtjiuunt nuiu potim in aera cxtollantes engunt, nunc ad 
in ms mhma in praiupitio didutunl, modo puppis suprema absorbentes 
alluunt nunc undarum spurn intium pocula infundunt Frigons tamen 
asperitas tanta inhorruerat quod algentia membra nulla arte calefacere pne- 
% ah bant \ tla tandem imiuis tt mpt itionum flabns di&silicrant malus ex 
medio confnctus tonciepuu t tt turbimbus dissipates tabula rum juncture 
jam pene dissolute parcbint Manus etiam m remigus ictinendis jam 
d tut rant, undi&quc mm ninuo ponderis mipetu supen adentibus, de vinbus 
lascescientium remigia ipsa cv pat te detraxerant, partcmque residuam ipsi 
remtentes dttnvendo confregei ant Nauta in»uptr aimatuiam regumms, 
qua navis dispani debuciat, imiMt, et navis sine gnbernaculi destitute 
solammc, quocunque impetus ductuum jactavtrat dissiliebat Tunc omnis 
spes vitce ablata fuerat, null usque nisi mortis solius exitum de eis altquomodo 
sperare valebat 

Reginald of Durham is said also to have written, at the 
instigation of Ailrcd of Rie\ au\, and dedicated to Hugh 
de Fudsey, bishop of Durham, the life and miracles of 
St. Godnc of Fmchale, a copy of which is in the Bodleian 
Library.* His other works, preserved in the same col* 
* MS Laud, E 4 7 
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lection,* are the Lives and Miracles of St. Oswald, ad¬ 
dressed to Henry subprior of Durham, and of St. Ebba. 

Edition. 

Reginald! Monachi Dnnelmensis Libellua de admirandis Beati Cuthberti 
Virti .ibus qnte novcllis patratse aunt temporibus. 8vo. London, 1833. 
(Edited by the Rev. James R&ine.) 


HUGH ABBOT OF READING. 

Hugh abbot of Reading belongs as a writer to Nor¬ 
mandy more than to our island, and we ought perhaps to 
have placed him at an earlier date. He was a native of 
France, had studied at Laou, and took the monastic habit 
at Cluny.f Ordericus Vitalis speaks of him in a manner 
which would lead us to believe that he was a native of 
Amiens.J He resided in England during part of the reign 
of Henry I., whose favour he appears to have enjoyed; 
and by whom he was made successively prior of St. Pan- 
eras at Lewes, first abbot of Reading on the 15th of 
April, 1123, and archbishop of Rouen in 1130. We 
learn, from a letter which lie wrote to the pope,§ that 
he attended the death-bed of king Henry I. Arch¬ 
bishop Hugh died on the 10th of November, 1164.|| The 

* MS. Fairfax, (Bibl. Bodl.J No. «. 

f At the conclusion of his dedicatory epistle, which precedes bis seven 
books of Dialogues, addressed to Mathew bishop of Aiby, he says, Nos 
enim et una generis consanguinitas et ejusdem professionis in C'hnsto junxit 
aocietaa, quos Francia genuit, quos Laudunense solum educavit et docuit, 
quos vests Christi Cluniacus induit. 

J Orderius Vitalis, Hist. Eccl. lib, xii, sub tine. 

5 Preserved by W. Malmsb. Hist. Novell, lib. i, p. 178, Martene, who 
printed this letter in his Ampliation Collectio, states erroneously that it 
related to king Stephen. 

|| See further on this prelate, the Gallia Christiana, vol. i. p. 580, the 
Monasticon, voL VI, p, 30, and Tanner. 
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work by which he is chiefly known is a treatise on theo¬ 
logy in seven books, written in the form of dialogue, which 
exhibits much profundity of thought and metaphysical 
learning. From a comparison of the manuscripts, MarteneJ 
who published this treatise, was led to believe that it was 
originally written while its author was abbot of Reading, 
and that it was revised at a subsequent period of his life. 
The following extract will give some notion of the manner 
in which he treats the theological questions which are 
discussed in it. 

Tnt. Tua mihi responaio placet. Sed quomodo Dens ubique Cat ? An 
per singula rerum magna vel minima diffusus partituave est ? 

Heap. Scire debes quia Deus, cmn ubique est, non mole corporea vel 
magnitudine spatiosa per cuncta diffusus est. Non est enim minor in parte 
quam in toto, nec in toto quam in parte major ; Mcut immortalitas quse in 
Christo pracessit, et nobis in fiuc promittitur, non erit in aliqua parte cor¬ 
poris majuH vel minus, Quantitas sane corporis in partibus suis amplioribuB 
amplior est, in brevioribus minor, Uualitaa vero corporis, quae dicitur im¬ 
mortalitas, tanta erit in majoribus quanta in ntinoribus "Objecti corporis 
partibus. Dispar erit iu membrorum magnitudine quantitas ; sed par erit 
in dispariburi qualitas, dum una per lotum erit sanitaavel immortalitas. Sed 
difFercnti modo qualitas hsec erit in corpore subjecto, et Deus in omni creato. 
Si enim sua qualitatibus subjecta tuleris, qualitates nuaquara erunt, etideo 
nec enmt. Quemadmodum si corpora spatiis locorum auferas, corpora 
nusquam erunt; et quia nusquara erunt, nec ipsa erunt. At vero Deus inest 
quidem rebus, et simul omnibus lotus, et in singulis tot us, manens quidem 
ubique in se ipso totus. In se ipso dixl: quia cum omne cui inest, sine 
ipso esso non poasut, ipse non egens aliquo, tanquam non possit esse sine 
illo, perfectus et beatus manet iu se ipso solo. 

Martene has printed a life of St. Adjntor by this writer, 
and two tracts on Memory and on the Catholic faith. He 
was also the author of a tract on the heresies which rose 
in Britany in his days; and there was formerly in the 
library of Christ’s Church, Canterbury, a letter of Hugh 
abbot of Reading to the bishop of Anjou on the deposi¬ 
tion or excommunication of priests, and another letter on 
the soul (De Amina). Pits mentions other letters to 
pope Celestine II. and to Peter of Blois. 
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Editions. 

Martene, Thesaurus Novas Anecdotorum, Tomus Quintus. Lutetisa Pans- 
iorum, 1717. fol. coll. 8S)1—IONS, Ilugonia arcbiepiacopi Rotomageu- 
* sis Dialogorum, seu Quaationum Theologicarum, Libri VII. Ex duobus 
MSS uno Colbertino, altero Rothooiugensi domini Grebovaldi. 
Coll. 1011—1018, Vita Sancti Adjutom monachi Tirotiensis, auctore 
Hugone archiepiscopo Rotomagensi hujus nominis tertio. 

Veterum Scriptorum et Monmnentorum Historirorum, Dogmaticorum , 
Moralium, amplib&ima collectio. Tomua IX. ProUut nunc primum 
studio et opera doroni Edmundi Marteue ct domni Urt»ini Durand. 
Parisiis, 1733 . fol. coll. 1183—15112 , Tractatus de Mcmoria, complectens 
tres libros in laudem memoriae, auctore Ilugoue Rotbomagensi archie- 
pisc .po. Coll. 1211—12JG, lingo Rothoiuagrasib archiepiscopus, Super 
fide catholics, et oratione domimea. Col. 12Jt>, Epistola llugonis 
archiepiscopi Rothomagensia, ad Innoceotium papam II., de obitu 
Stephaui regia Anglo rum. 


ROBERT DE MELUN, BISllOr OF HEREFORD. 

Robert de Meli’x was a native of England, who, 
having been a disciple of Abelard, avoided those doctrines 
of his master which were offensive to the church, and 
opened a school at Paris, where he taught with great 
reputation. But he subsequently removed his school to 
Melun, where he continued long to teach, and from this 
circumstance he obtained his name.* lie remained in 
France from about 1130 to 11 GO. Among his scholars 
were John of Salisbury, John of Cornwall, and Thomas 
Becket. By the influence of the latter, Robert de Melun, 
who had returned to England soon after the date last 
mentioned, was made bishop of Hereford on the 22nd of 
May, 1163. It appears that he was then advanced in 
years, and he died on the 28th of February, 116?. 

* See Joh. Sarisb. MetalogicuB, lib. ii. c. 10. Mogiatro Roberto Melu- 
densi. ut cognomine deaigaetur quod meruit iu schoUrum regimiae; nations 
dquidem Aogligena eat. 
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Robert de Melun was one of the most distinguished 
metaphysicians of his age, and has been praised, perhaps 
more than he deserves, for the elegance of his diction. 
After quitting the school of Abelard, he became one of 
the leaders of the realists, and his disciples formed a sect 
which was long known by the name of Itobertines. They 
established their school on the summit of the mountain 
of St. Genevieve, and appear in the sequel to have shown 
a leaning towards nominalism. G odefroi of St. Victor, who 
wrote a curious rhyming poem on the philosophical sects 
of his day, of which extracts are given in the Histoire 
Litteraire de France,* speaks of the Robertines with con¬ 
siderable asperity. 


IlKrcot saxi vcitico tu,b« Robertinee, 

Saxes duriti® vcl uddinautime, 

Quo* nec ugat plirwa Deque iot> dm trims: 

Vttant amms adituin *»eopulorum mint*. . 

IpM fdlsum litigant nihil seijui vere ; 

Quduuib tdmen ipsimet post hos* abierc 
Qui de solo nomine fingunt nnllr fere: 

Igitur pro tuhilo licet hos censere. 

The work by which Robert de Melun was chiefly known 
is a profound metaphysical treatise on the nature of God, 
angels, and man, of the soul, of man’s state and position 
before and after the fall, and of his redemption. It bears 
sometimes the simple title of Sententier, and at others is 
entitled Sumtna Seiitentiarum, or Summa Theologies. 
There was a good manuscript in the library of St. Victor 
at Paris, from which Du Boulay printed very extensive 
extracts ;f and a good copy of the latter part, and an 
abridgment of the whole, are preserved in the British 


* Hilt. Lit. de Fr. vol. xr. p. 83. An article on Robert de Melon will 
be found in the same work, vol. xiii. p. 3*1. 
f Sulcus, Hist. Uoiv. Paris, vol. ii. pp. 383—638, 
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Museum.* The following brief chapter will convey to 
the reader some notion of the style and character of his 
work; it is taken from the first division or book of the 
Museum MS., which appears to have been the twelfth of 
the who'e work: 

c. xxv. Quod homo nihil habet commune cum spiritibus calestibus, ti 
tantum est corpus ex anima et came compositum. 

SI enim ipsum corpus, quod hominem esse obloquuntur, rationale est, 
et sapiantum etbnicorum et christiauorum orthodoxorum omnia distinctio 
quam de. hominis naturiB faciunt vsna et falsa esse comprobatur. Aiunt 
emm hominem naturam corpoream cum animalibus irrationalibus habere 
communem, sed naturam incorporcam cum spiritibus coelestibus. Quo 
distinctio v&na et falsa eat, si homo tantum corpus cat. Nam si homo 
tantum corpus est, et ipse id solum est quod cum animalibus brutis com¬ 
mune habet. Hoc autem si unum est, quod esse oportet si tantum corpus 
est homo, van a et cassa distinctio est quam constat ab omnibus de sub- 
st anti is hominis fieri. Omnes enim bominem unam sui partem, id est cor¬ 
poream substantiam, cum brutis animalibus dicunt habere communcm, 
altcranl vero sui partem cum spiritibus coelestibus, id est animam, habet 
indifferentem. Quare enim hujusmodi distinctio facta sit de substantiis 
hominis nulla causa esse videtur, cum et ipse homo ejus solum Bit naturse 
cujus ilia ejus pars est quam cum brutis animalibus habet communem. Quod 
namque totum cum parte habet commune uon toti uttribuendum sic est, 
ut a parte tollatur, nec quod para cum toto habet commune, parti sic est con- 
ferendum, quod a toto removeotur. Et ideo si compositum ex anima et cor¬ 
pora corpus est, pro nihilo distinctio facta est, qute hominem quand&m partem 
sui dicit habere communem cum brutis animalibus, aliam vero cum spiritibus 
coelestibus. Nam non solum quandam sui partem, id est corpus, quod cuu 
anima conjunctum ipsum hominem constituent, cum brutis animalibus habet 
communem, quia etiam ipsum compositum ex anima et corpora b! ipsum 
corpus eat, in quantum corpus est cum brutis animalibus communis naturse 
est. Et ldeo diHtinctio de partibus hominis facta est cassa et Vann, si px 
corpora et anima compositum solum est corpus. 

Du Boulay ascribed wrongly to this prelate a Pcenitential 
which was preserved in a manuscript in the library of St 
Victor. Robert de Melun has been frequently confounded 
with Robert Losinga, and sometimes with Robert Foliot, 
bishops of Hereford. 

* The portion of the work itself in MS. Reg. 7 C. II. end the abridgement 
la US. Reg. 7 F. XIII. 
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WILLIAM OF PETERBOROUGH. 

All we know of this writer is that he was a monk of 
Ramsey, that he was a learned theologian and gram¬ 
marian, and that his works were long treasured up in his 
abbey, of which he was remembered as a bright ornament 
as late as the time of Leland. He is said to have flou¬ 
rished in 1168. Wood pretends that he studied in the 
university of Oxford. The titles of his works, preserved 
in the bibliographical catalogue of Boston of Bury, were 
Disltnctiones Theologiae, in one book; two volumes of 
Homilies; one of Commentaries on the Song of Solo¬ 
mon ; Evphraatiea, or expositions of some of the more 
difficult passages of the Holy Scriptures, in a hundred 
chapters ; a work entitled Liber Partium ; and interpreta¬ 
tions of Scripture names. The Eiiphrasiica is still extant 
in a manuscript in the Bodleian Library,* apparently the 
same which Leland saw at Ramsey. 


THOMAS BECKET, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. 

The life of this remarkable man belongs rather to poli¬ 
tical than to literary history; he appears to have exercised 
but little direct influence on the literature of his country, 
and his only claim to a place among English writers seems 
to rest upon a collection of his letters chiefly relating to 


* MS. Bodl. Super A. 1, «t. 44. 
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the political affairs in which he was engaged, which arc 
said to have been first arranged, with a great number of 
letters by other persons, in four books, by John of Salis¬ 
bury. The father of Becket was a merchant of London, 
who had married a Saracen damsel, and their connection 
was the subject of an interesting story or legend. Thomas 
was born in London in 1119; lie received his first educa¬ 
tion from the prior of Merton, and afterwards studied 
at Paris. Theobald archbishop of Canterbury sent 
him subsequently to Bologna, to study the canon law. 
By the friendship of this prelate, and afterwards of king 
Henry II., he went through a series of rapid promotions 
until he was elected archbishop of Canterbury in 1162. 
His subsequent disputes with his former lienefactor, and 
die circumstances which led to his murder on the 29th of 
December, 1170, are detailed in every history of England. 
He was canonized in 1173. 

The only writing attributed to Thomas of Canterbury, 
besides his epistles, is a Latin hymn to the Virgin, com¬ 
mencing with the words Gaude Jlore viryinali . which is 
found in manuscripts. His epistles are written in a good 
style, and are strongly characteristic of the violence of 
character ■which marked his political history. The follow¬ 
ing is the commencement of a letter to Robert Foliot 
bishop of Hereford, one of the prelates who remained 
firm to the party of the king: 

Si liters nostra? fratemitatia tuae excitavere sollicitudinem, utinam nec 
affectu desldem reperissera, nee circa officii snsccpti effectual minus vigilem. 
Elegi ego abjectus ease anathema pro omnibus vobis, opprobrium kominnm 
et abjectio plebia, ne viderem mala sanctorum, et Uissimularem injuriam 
gratis nostra, expectans si qois forte ex omnibus vobis zelana legem Dei, 
occleri* libertatem Baltem affectana, cxiret post me et veniret, et non dare- 
mua cornua peccatoribus. Et eccc tu, quem credebam milii a Domino 
datum esse, ut mecum a?diScares, cvellerea, et plantarea, propipaa mibi ati- 
mulum in rninam, solatium in desolationem, pracdicans humiliationem, immo 
dejectionem, annunciani bomun cum undique sit turbatio, in perniciem 
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eccleata et clericorum. Et cum deberes animi vacillantis furmare conutau- 
tiam, sustinero mecum congressum ad defcndendum patrimonium crucifixi, 
bt reprimendos et expugnandoa hostes ccclesi®, instillare auribua meis, 
inspirare animo meo, ut obsccrarem inKtantiug, arguerem arctiuB, et iocre- 
parem duriua. Uuod ai roe non audicrit, exclaraare certe debueras contra 
me: Exsurge, quarc obdormis ? Ex ere gladium beati Petri, rindica san- 
guinem servorum Christi, qul effusus cut, injurias ecclesi®, qu® in nobis et 
nostris Aunt tota die. Exciditne a inemoria tua, quantis aim affiictus 
iujurUa, quibus contumeliia affcctus, cum in persona mea contra omnem 
authoritatem, contra oinnein juris for mam, iterum judicaretur Christas ante 
tribunal principis? Non re?oco certe ad animuin propria person® inju- 
riam, etsi eccleaiue. Attende diligentius, arctius in corde repone, quid 
ageretur ante exitum meurn, quid in exitu, quid postea, quid etiam agatur 
singulis diebus in terra ilia circa Dei ecclesiam ct ejuB ministros. Qua 
animi conscientia difisimulare potes tu, de quo sperabatur, quod esses 
rcdempturus Israel, a servitute liberaturus ecclesiam ? Et nunc qui tanto 
tempore tacuisti, dolco super tc, frater, tili mi primogenite. Timeo ne sue- 
eedat tibi, qui tollat tua primugenita, ct auferat primogeniti benedictionem: 
quod absit a te. 


Edition. 

Epistol® et Vita Pivi Thom® martyri* et archiepiacopi Cnotuariensis. Nec 
non Epistol® Alcxandri III. Vontificis, Galli® Regia Ludovici Septimi, 
Angli® Regis Heitrici II., iiUaruujqut* plurium sublimium ex utroque 
foro personarum: concerncutes Sacerdotii et Imperii concordiam: in 
lucem product® ex MS. Vatieano : opera et studio F. Christian! Lupi, 
Iprenas. Rruxellis, Hid'd. 4to. 

Tanner mentions a previous edition of the Epistol® with the Life (the 
Quadrilogus), printed at London in 14fl.‘», 


Vl’ACE. 

Wace was one of the most remarkable Anglo-Norman 
poets of the twelfth century, and (partly from accidental 
circumstances) he has obtained a much greater reputation 
in modern times than any of the others. Some errors 
have arisen from not observing that the name is merely 
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the vernacular form of the Latin Emtaeiut, and from pre¬ 
suming him to be related to other persons of the same 
name mentioned in early documents.* All, indeed, that 
we know of Wace’s personal history is derived (as in the 
case of so many other eminent men of letters or science) 
from the acoount he gives of himself in his own writings. 
He tells us that he was bom in the isle of Jersey, that 
when a child he was carried to Caen, where he was 
put to school, that he afterwards studied during a length 
of time in France, and that, after his return, he resided 
long at Caen, and employed himself in writing in Romanz 
(or in the French language). Subsequently, as his repu¬ 
tation as a poet increased, King Henry II. gave him a pre¬ 
bend at Baieux.t In other places Wace informs us that 
he had seen the three king Henries, Henry I., his grand¬ 
son Henry II., and the son of Henry II., who was crowned 
while his father was alive, and that he was a reading clerk 
(ckrc lisantj in the time of all these three kings.J We 
must, therefore, place his birth early in the twelfth century. 
He informs us, at the end of his Roman de Brut, that that 
poem was completed in the year 1155,§ immediately after 
the accession of Henry II. to the throne. The poem, at¬ 
tributed to Wace, entitled the Ascending Chronicle, states 


• Our poet has been called Robert Wace, and Matthew Wace, and 
Richard Wace. The first of these names arose out of a singular misappre¬ 
hension of the language of the poet, who tells us, at the end of his life of St. 
Nicholas, that he composed that poem at the request of Robert son of Tiout, 
or Fitz-Tiout; 


A Toes Robert le fitz Tiout, 

Qui saint Nicholas mult amout. 

Which Huet, in his Origincs de Caen, read as though it had been Robert h 
Jit tout, or, Robert made it all , and applied it to the poet himself, 
t Roman de Rou, ed. Fluquet, voi. ii. p. 95. 
t Roman de Rou, ed. Fluquet, vol. i. p. 272, and voL ii. p. 408. 

$ Roman de Brut, ed. Le Roux de Lincy, voL ii p, 298. 
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that Wace composed the Roman de Ron in 1160; but 
this cannot be strictly (rue, for he alludes to the translation 
of the body of duke Richard II. to the abbey of Fescamp,* 
which took place in 1161, and the young prince Henry, of 
whose coronation he speaks, was crowned in the year 11JTO. 
It is therefore more probable that the Roman de Rou 
was completed about the year 1171. He appears to have 
ended his task in disgust, because king Henry had ordered 
another poet, Benoit, to write the history of the Normans; 
and Wace seems at this time to have been advanced in 
years and fallen into neglect. He complains that the king 
had made him promises which he had not fulfilled!. We 
have no information relative to the date of his death, but 
he probably did not long outlive the completion of his 
most celebrated poem. Wace appears to have passed 
nearly his whole life in Normandy; he belongs to English 
literature chiefly by the subjects of his principal poems, 
though Ills use of English words, and various allusions 
contained in his writings, would lead us to believe that he 
was not a stranger to our island. 

Wace’s first great undertaking was a translation into 
Anglo-Norman verse of the newly published British 
History of Geoffrey of Monmouth, under the title of Li 
Romans de Brut, which extends to upwards of fifteen 
thousand lines. In this poem Wace sometimes translates 
his original very closely, at others he paraphrases it with 
considerable amplifications, and here and there he adds an 
incident taken from his own imagination or from popular 

* Roman de Ron, vol. i, p. 350. 

t Li reis jadis maint bien me fist, 

Mult me duna, plus me pramist; 

£ ee il tot dunrf m’^ust 

Co k'll me pramiat, miolx me fuat: 

Ne T poiz aveir, ne plout al rei, 

Mai 2 b’est mie remez en mei. 
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traditions and legends which he gathered in Britany. In 
this respect chiefly Wace’s translation is of value, because 
he was certainly acquainted with the legendary lore of the 
country from which the original materials of Geoffrey’s 
history are said to have been brought. In some of his 
poetical amplifications, Wace rises much above the arid 
style of the mere metrical chronicler. There is vigour in 
the following picture of the wrestling between Corineus 
and the giant Gogmagog : 

Bras & bras sunt a] luiter pria, 

Bras ont desus et desos mis. 

Es-les-vous ensamblc josh's, 

Pis contre pis, Ifo contre UHt; 

Par derier les doa s’embrachierent, 

Et par air los mains lacbierent. 

Dont veissiea tor contre tor, 

Vigor metre contre vigor, 

Et ptfs avant et ptfs ariere, 

Et engin de mainte maniere. 

Tornent de qfc, tornent de lit, 

(Jhescun fu fora, si s'aira ; 

Des poitrines s’entrebotoient. 

Et des garabes loins s 1 afor 5 oient, 

A la foie s’asambloient 

Si que tot droit ii mont estoient; 

Dont les vrtst-on bien suer, 

Et des n£s fronuber et sofler; 

Paces noircir, itds roelJier, 

Sorcils lever, borcils bai&aier, 

Dens treskigner, color muer. 

Testes froier, testes hurter. 

Bouter et s&cher et empaindre, 

Lever, eoufascher, et estraindre, 

Baissier, et derchiet, et earner, 

Et gainbes faire et tost torner. 

A la hance i ot maiut tor fait, 

Et sofascic ct a mont trait; 

Cascuns voloit I’altre sopremire, 

Et se penoit de lui desfendre. 

The Homan de Rou (or of Rolld) contains nearly seven- 
teen thousand lines. It comprises a history of the Nor. 
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mans from their first settlement in Normandy to the 
battle of Tinchebray in 1106, and is divided into two 
parts. The first part commences in the same short metre 
in which the Roman de Brut is written; but when Wace 
comes to the invasion of Rollo he suddenly adopts the 
long metre, with many consecutive rhymes, of the early 
romances, and continues to use it during the rest of this 
part of the poem, i. e. down to the reign of duke Richard 
I. The following character of duke Richard is given as a 
specimen of this part of the work : 

Ricliart sout en Daneiz [e] en Norm&nt parler; 

Li poil aveit auqes rous, le vis apert e cler ; 

L'altrui gout e li suea bieo prendre e doner; 

Une chart re sout lire, e li parse deviser, 

Li pere Tout bien fet duire e doutriner. 

De tables e d’eschcz sout compaignou mater; 

Bien sout paistre un oisel e livrer e porter ; 

Kn lw)iH sout cointement e berser e vener ; 

Ajj talevas se sout bien rouvrir e moler, 

Mestre pic destre avant e entre d’els dobler; 

Talons sout remuer e rctraire e noxer, 

Saillir deverz aenestre c treget tost geter: 

C’eBt un colp damage ux ki ne s’en seit garder, 

Mez 1’en nc s'i doit mie lungement demorer. 

With the second part, Wace returns to the shorter 
metre, which is continued through the rest of the poem. 
In the earlier portion of his history of the Normans, 
Wace compiles chie.fly from William of Jumieges and 
Dudo of St. Quentin, adding from time to time curious 
details, of the sources of which we are ignorant. His 
knowledge of the local legends of Normandy and Britany, 
to which he seems to have been attached, gives him his 
greatest importance in the eye of the historian/- Thus, 

* I think the editor of the Roman de Brut, in giving Wace the credit of 
wishing to discriminate between the true and the false in the British History 
(Analyse, p. 3S), has misunderstood the lines— 

Lee teces Artur rons dirai, 

Noiant a; toui en mentimi. It 


VQfc. II, 


V 
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for <fcme incidents of the history of William Longue- 
espee, he refers to the authority of the people of Ffoamp, 
and at the same time he tells us that in bis childhood he 
had heard the jogleurs or minstrels chaunt episodes of 
the history of the Normans t 

Entende cil ki m’ot, si me face escolter; 

Jo ne die mie fable, ne jo ne voll fabler; 

Teatimuigne m’en pot cil do Fescam porter, 

La geete est grande, lunge, e grieve & translator, 

Mer l’en me porreit bien mon engieo aviver. 

Mult m’est doux 11 travail, quant jo kuid cunqueetor j 
Li Normaaz e lor gestes m’estuet avant mener. 

A jugleora o'i en m’effance chanter 
Ke Willame jadis fist Osraont essorber, &c. 


And, when he digresses to speak of the wonders of the 
forest of Brecheliant in Britany, he tells us that he had 
visited the spot in search of the marvellous, but in vain : 

Lit alai-jo merveilles querre, 

Via la forest c vis la lerre j 
Merveilles quis, maiz nc’a trovai; 

Fol m’en revins, fol i alai, 

Fol i alai, fol m’en revins, 

Folie quis, por fol me tins. 


The manner, however, in which he here speaks of himself 
seems to absolve him from too much credulity. Ih the 
part of his history subsequent to the Norman invasion of 
England, Wace becomes so valuable an authority that we 
have reason to regret that he did not continue his history 
down to the time at. which he wrote. As a poet, he is 
more remarkable for naivete of description than for lofti¬ 
ness of sentiment or beauty of style. 

In addition to the two great poems already described, 
three other pieces bearing the name of Wace are preserved. 

It ia the mere usual aisertion of the troth of the history, in which the poet 
of courae believed. 
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two at least of which are certainly of his composition. 
These are, 

A metrical life of St. Nicholas, which is found in several 
manuscripts, both in England and on the continent. 

A poem on the establishment of the Festival of the 
Conception of our Lady, (which was formerly known as 
the Feste am Normans,) by an abbot of Ramsey in the 
reign qf William the Conqueror. 

A metrical genealogy of the dukes of Normandy, inti tied 
La Chronique Ascendante des Dues de Normandie, which M. 
Michel, in his Introduction to the edition of Benoit, con¬ 
jectures to have been written by another person, about 
twenty years after the time of Wace, under that poet's 
name. 1 * 1 Indeed it appears to give a wrong date to the 
composition of the Roman de ffoM.f 

All these poems have been printed. We have no rea¬ 
son for believing that Wace wrote anything else; and it 
was only by misunderstanding a passage of the Roman de 
Rou, in which its author speaks in general terms, that 
the abbe de la Rue was led to attribute to him “ a crowd 
of romances as well as lais and serventois.§ 


Editions. 

* 

Mfemoires de la Society des Antiquaires de la Normandie, tom. i. Rouen, 
1825. 8ro. second part, pp. 444—447. TUe Chronique Ascendante 
des Dues de tformandie, edited by M. Pluquet. ^ 

Le Roman de Rou et des Dues de Normandie, par Robert Wace, pot’te 
Normand da xii* siOcle ; public pour la premiere foil, d'apres lea rnanu- 


* Michel, Introduction to Benoit, p. it. 

f It is jnst possible that, aa M. de la Rue thinks, the first part of tha 
Roman de Rou was written in 1160, and the second part at a subsequent 
period, although his chief argument for this supposition, that Wace wrote 
the second part in rivalry to Benoit, is not sound. 

1 Cette foule de romans. M. de la Rue, Des Trouvferes, &c. sol. ii. p. 149. 
i M. de la Rue, ib. p. 180. 
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sente de France et d’Angleterre ; tree des notes pour aervir i l'intelli- 
gence du texte, par Frederic Plnquet. Rouen, 1827 . 2 xols. 8to.* 

An edition of the Life of St. Nicholas haa been printed for the Socidt# dea 
Bibliophiles Fran;ais, by M. de Monraerque. 

Le Roman de Brut, par Wace, pot tr du xii e . Sittcle; public poor U pre¬ 
mia fois d’aprts les manuscrits des Biblioth^ques de Faria, avec un 
Commentaire et des Notes, par Le Roux de Lincy. Tom. I. Rouen, 
1836. Tom. II. ib. 1838. 8vo. With a Description des Manuscrits, 
published separately. 

I/Etabliaecment de la Fhte de La Concepcion Notre.Dame dite la Fete aux 
Normands, par Wace, trouvtre Auglo-Normand du xii*. Nicole, public 
pqnr la premiere fois d’apr&e les manuscrits de la Bibliothique du Roi, 
par MM. G. Mancel et G. S. Trebutien. Caen, 1842. 8vo. 


RADULPH DE DUNSTABLE AND WILLIAM OF 
ST. ALBAN’S. 

The first of these writers, who is known by a Latin me¬ 
trical life of St. Alban and St. Amphibalus, in two books, 
is called by some Robert; but we have the direct testimony 
of John de Whethamstede,f and of an apparently trust¬ 
worthy writer of the abbey of St. Alban’s in the fourteenth 
century, (who enumerates him among the worthies of that 
house, and who tells us that his poetry was equal to that of 
Virgil,) that his name was RaduIph.J Radulph de Dunsta¬ 
ble was a monk of St. Alban’s about the middle of the 
twelfth century, as it is supposed, for there are consider¬ 
able difficulties in fixing liis exact date. Bale and others 
placed his deatfepin 1151, but they confound him with the 


* This book should be accompanied with the Obseroationi philologii/un 
el grammaticales tur le Roman de Rou by M. Raynouard, 8vo. 1829. M. 
Pluquet has published iu 8vo. 1824, a Notice mr la Vic et let Ecriie de 
Robert Wace. 

t Jo. Whethamstede, Granar. cited by Tanuer. 

X Radulpbus de Dunstsplia non impar Maroni floruit, qui scripsit metrics 
xitas sanctorum Albani et Amphibali. MS. Cotton. Claud. It. tv. fol. 
332, v\ Tanner has entered this writer as three persons under the three 
heade, Dunstable (Robertas de); Radnlphue fan i Albani monachal; and 
Radvlphut de Dvnttaplia. 
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abbot Radulph de Gubiun. He wrote his life of St. Alban 
at the request of another monk of the same house, named 
William, who had written on the same subject in prose, 
and who died before Radulph had completed the first book 
of his metrical work. A copy of William’s prose life of 
St. Alban is preserved in the Cottonian Library.* Bale 
says that this writer flourished in 1170 , which appears to 
have been nothing more than a conjecture. The hook is 
dedicated to Simon, who was abbotof St. Alban’s from 1167 
to 1188, and who is represented as a patron of literature ; 
but in a manner whicli would seem to indicate that it had 
been written some time previous to his being raised to that 
dignity. William states that his book was merely a trans¬ 
lation from an English life of the saint, perhaps from one 
of the Anglo-Saxon homilies, with the exception of one 
circumstance taken from the History of the Britons by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. This preface is brief, and will 
serve as a specimen of this author’s style: 

Reverendo patri et Domino karissimo Symoni Willelraus in Domino salu¬ 
te m. Cum liber Aoglico sermone conscriptus, paasionem beati martym 
Albani contineus, ad ve«tram notitiam pervenisset, ut eum verbi* Latinis 
txprimereai prccepistis. Ego vero robis non obedirc nefas cxirtimans, 
dicto parui, non tamen ex aliqua preesumptione, aed ne contemni jabentia 
auetoritas videretur. Quod opus nomini vestro credidi consecrandum, non 
inveniens cui magis oris mei primitiaa offerrem quam Domini sacerdoti. 
Siquid minus La tine forte sonuerit apud doctas aures, interpretem novum 
obedienlia, qu» yiribus plerumque majors preeaumit, excusabit. Sciendum 
autera quod huic open ncati clerici nomeu adjeeerim, quod non in libro 
quern transferor sed in bistoria quam G&ufridus Arturus de Britannico in 
Latinum ae vertisse testatur, inveni. Sed ne verborum prolixitas homini 
displiceat occupato, reatat nunc qualiter auctori opens sui prsefationcm diri* 
gat audiatur. 

In the manuscript this life is followed by an account of 
the posthumous miracles of the two saints, and by a bistory 
of the discovery of tlieir bodies in 1178, which appear, 

* MS. Cotton. Faustina, B. iv. According to Tanner, there ia (mother 
MS, of this work in the library of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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by their difference of style, to have been written by ano¬ 
ther (a later) author. We may probably place William’s 
death, and the composition of the poem by Radulph de 
Dunstable, in, or soon after, the year 1170. 

Ralph’s poem is contained in two manuscripts in the 
British Museum, the earliest of which* is lesB complete 
than the later copy.f Leland calls this writer poeta non 
contemnendus; and his work tersum, canorum , el rotundum 
opus; but his verses hardly support the eulogy given him 
by the anonymous writer of the fourteenth century quoted 
above. In the following prologue he addresses his poem 
to the monk William:— 

Albanl celebrem coelo terriaque triumphum 
Ruminat inculto carmine Clio rudia. 

Ardua res poacit pectus atudiumque Maronis: 

Non Maro sum fateor, led neque Codrui ego. 

Non acie mentis, non artis Iuceo cultn, 

Ut metrice martyr martyris esse queam. 

Martyris interprea me martyria ire poetam 
Tu, Willelmc, mihi dux stimuiusque cies; 

Quern de barbaric veteri novitate Latina 
Evolvia, versu me recitare volens. 

Qui cupis Amphibali fortis sublime trophrum, 

Quod socias prosa, me sociare metro. 

AUegana quod eos fidei schola fcedcre primo, 

Et nunc consorti nectat honore polua. 

Me plus discipulo doctorem carmine pulsat 
Jungere, quod jungat me tibi piguus idem. 

Hoc me compellit ad quod petis et magia urget 
Quolibet imperio, quod pius ojfet amor. 

Sis igitur clipeus, plus suso, paupere vena, 
jEacid® Cliiron nou mihi tendo chclim. 

This poem is not a mere translation from William’s 
prose, as Radulph adds circumstances not found in the 
original, and considerably amplifies the text. In the first 
book he introduces Amphibalus discoursing at some length 
on the scripture history, commencing with the creation 

* MS. Cotton. Julius, D. hi. 
t MS. Cotton. Claudius, E. tv. 
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and ending with the passion of Christ. The following 
description of paradise will serve as a further specimen of 
the style of this poem:— 

Hie locus thaUmua requiei, regia pacie, 

Theca voluptatia, lstitieque sinus. 

Tutus et assiduus, spectabllis Sfque saluber, 

Temperie, forma, fertllitate, situ; 

Quem tin eons vertex letat ut nisi ductu 
llluc divino scandere nemo quest. 

Fructifene semper nora dent ibi genuine Tires, 

Qaas tags quadrifidi semita fontis alit, 

Illic se Teris spectantes mntuo nati 
Alternant Tultus conhciuntque sues. 

Nil illic tonitru nubes, nil turbine renti, 

Nil ssstai BStu, nil nive bruma potest. 

There appears no reason for attributing to Radulph de 
Dunstable the anonymous poems which follow in the 
earlier manuscript of his Life of St. Alban, from which 
they differ entirely in style and character. 


JOHN OF CORNWALL. 

John of Cornwall, so named probably from the district 
in which he was born, is said by Leland to have studied 
at Rome, and elsewhere in Italy, but Leland gives no au¬ 
thority for this statement; it appears more certain that 
he had been a disciple of Peter Lombard and Robert de 
Melun, in France. We know nothing further of the per¬ 
sonal history of John of Cornwall. He is generally con¬ 
sidered as having flourished in 1170. His most remark¬ 
able work, written to controvert some theological doctrines 
of Peter Lombard, Abelard, and others, relating to the hu¬ 
manity of Christ, belongs to one of the prominent contro¬ 
versies of his time; it generally bears the title of Eulo- 
ffium, and is addressed to Pope Alexander III. It has 
been supposed that this book was published in 1169 or 
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H70.* Pettr Lombard replied to this attack with consi¬ 
derable asperity, although the doctrines against which it 
was directed had been formally condemned in the council 
of Tours in 1163, The Eulogium of John of Cornwall is 
not uncommon in manuscripts : the following passage of 
the Prologue shows tffe spirit in which it was written: 

Ill Turonensx eoncilio quod dudum convocatU plerisque omnibus tarn 
Anglican ee qu&m GalUc&na pnelatii ecclesiee autoritate vestra celebratum est 
et praaentia iliustratum, dogma quorum dam asserentinm quod Christus non 
est aliquis homo, et quod Christus secundum quod homo non est quid, dis>- 
putando ventilari coepit. Utra vero pars disputantium in pugua verboruin 
pnevaluerit nescio, sed tam iniquam et fidei Christian® inimicam falsitatcm 
in tali ac tanto Chri*ti auditorio nullis credo fuisBe reritatis aut victorifC 
titulia insignitam. Noluit tomen tam dives et copiosa mansuctudinis vestric 
dementia aasertionem illam statiui canonica ferire censura, ne ejus auctorea 
et defenaorea, qui forte non pertinacia sed ignorantia deliquerant, vel ipsa 
condetnnatio pravitatis tantum involverrt, vel perpetuam eis infamiee notam 
impingeret. Ex eadem vero mansuetudine vestra tnulto postmodum temporis 
sustentatiouis elapso, etiaui quadam epistola decretali, qua super arroga- 
tionem prava illius doctrinae ad veuorabilem Guillelmum tunc Senotiensem 
ho die Bemensem archiepiscopum legitur directa, nequaquam e \ prink it uu 
anatbemate percussos vel etiam percellendos esse, qui errore ilium tenere 
sen docere prfesrtmerent. Quoniam itaque infiniti scholares hoc calico 
debriati et in furorem versi usque in hodiemum diem pntientiu vestra con- 
tumaciter abutuntur, qui nequaquam misericordite vestra* piam dlspeobati- 
onem laudant, sed impium dogma velut catholicum predicant; fiat taudem 
illud Pxosperi quod in Decretis legitur. 

Jolm of Cornwall had previously written a shorter tract 
on the same subject, which has been erroneously inserted 
among the works of Hugo de St. Victor under the title 
Apologia de Chrisli incarnalione. 

Another treatise by this writer, who appears to have 
enjoyed considerable reputation as a theologian, is found 
in a manuscript at Cambridge,+ with the title Summa 
magistri Johanuis Vomubiensis quuliter jiat sacrumentum 
altaris per virtutem sanclie crucis, et de septem canovibus 
vel ordinibus misses. The old bibliographers have made 
-Jiree separate books of this title, and attribute to the same 
* Hist. Lit. da Fr. tom, xir, p. 197. 
t MS. Coll. Corp. Chi. Cambridge, No. 459. 
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writer one or two other works, for the titles of which ther* 
appears to be no authority. 

BiiUon. 

Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum, Tomas Quintas. Frodit nunc primvm 
studio et opera domni Edmundi Mart cue et domni Uraini Durand. 
Lutetia Parisioram, 1717. fol. coll. 165.%—1702. Eulogium magistii 
Johannis Cornubiensii ad Alcxaodrum papam III. quod Christas ait 
aliquis homo. According to Fabric!os, the Eulogium of John of Corn¬ 
wall was also printed among the works of Hugo de St.Victor, vol. III. 
p. 399. 


GERVASE OP CHICHESTER. 

Gervase, who probably took his cognomen from the 
place of his birth, was one of the learned men collected 
together by Thomas Bcckct, of whom lie was a staunch 
partizan, although lie did not follow him in his exile. We 
are informed that lie was then young ;* so that Bale and 
Pits place him somewhat too early when they say he 
flourished about A. D. 1160. The work by which Gervase 
is chiefly known is a “ commentary on the prophecy of Ma- 
lachi, on the duties of the priesthood,” in thirteen books, 
of which there is a good manuscript in the British Mu- 
seum.f In the following rhyming verses, prefixed to the 
book in this manuscript, he informs us that he had also 
written a life of Tlionms Beckct, as the model of a good 
priest, and that he was then advanced in years: 

f'ertut Gerratii. 

Proxima confectum aenio me fata vocibant, 

Nec tames a studio manus aflectuaque racabant. 

* The tract entitled Catalogue Eiuditorum tieati Thome Martyrie, printed 
at the end of the Quadrilogus, gives us the following account of Gervase:— 
Post hunc Gervaaius, similiter Bicut naturae, at cognomine Cicestramis, 
juveuis certe tunc aicut in moribus, et iu literarum acientia commendabilis, 
Verum nee iate, cum uec vocaretur, patriam egressua est. 

f MS. Reg. 3 B, X, Super Malacbiam prophetam, de ordiuie aaccrdotalis 
instructions. 
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Ex hinc aggrediens occults verba iophir, 

Ethicus explicui perplexa libri M&lacbi*; 

Is quo justiti* varioa diasemino Horen, 

Atque sacerdotum distort os dingo mores; 

Curse pervigilis pastoribus lmprimo formam, 

Ordinis et juris see tan dam profero nor mam. 

His vultus rutilos virtu turn pisgo figuris, 

His fades foedaa vitiormn sculpo lituris. 

Presbyter aut pnesul qua se virtu te decoret, 

Quid doceat, celebret, quid agat» quid sedulus oret, 

Quo zelo reprobos feriat, juitos adamando 
Confoveat, deno ternoque volumine panda. 

Ad nova post animo laudam p records flexo, 

Pontifiris Thomae vitam meritumque retexo ; 

Meque coegit amor cui vivo vivus adheeri, 

Martyru interitum gladiis describe re csesi, 

Quern velut appositam prselatis inspiciendam, 

Pastoris rigidi formam describo tenendam ; 

Asperitas veatis, solids constantia mentis, 

Exilii damnum, feritss contempts potentis, 

Lictorum gladiis cervix oblata cruentis, 

In gremio matris virtue erecta cadentis, 

Excussum cerebrum sanguisque per atria mauani, 

Copia lignorum, languorum milia Banana, 

Omnia pastori hunt exempla regendi, 

Ne cadat a cura cogente metu moriendi. 

Attendas igitur, pastor, met scripta legendo, 

Ut qualem doceo sis tails ovile regendo. 

Leland speaks of having seen a book of Homilies, and 
a commentary on the Psalms of DaviJ, by Gervaae of 
Chichester; a homily on the sanctity of the sacerdotal 
Order, and another in praise of St. John the Baptist, 
follow his commentary on Malachi in the manuscript in 
the British Museum. 


ROGER OF HEREFORD. 

Roger of Hereford was a mathematician of con¬ 
siderable note, but we are quite ignorant of his personal 
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history, Such of his writings as are preserved do not 
appear to possess much importance. They are found 
chiefly in the Bodleian Library at Oxford,* under the 
titles Theorica Planetarwn; De Quatuor Partibus Judicii 
Astronomic in four books; De Orta el Occasu Signorum; 
De Rebus Metallicis. Leland mentions another work by 
Roger, entitled Collectuneum Annorum Omnium Plane- 
tarum, written, as he informs us, at Hereford in 1170. 
A manuscript in the British Museum contains an astro-* 
nomical table by Roger of Hereford, with a brief intro¬ 
duction, in which it is stated to have been composed “for 
midnight at Hereford, in the year of our Lord 1178, after 
the eclipse which happened at Hereford in the same 
year.”f It is clear from these notices that Roger lived 
and made his observations at Hereford; and he appears 
to have been a follower of the Arabian sciences, for in the 
introduction to the table just mentioned he apologises for 
using the Christian year and the Roman months, “because 
the years and months of the Arabs are difficult to our 
people, who are not accustomed to use them.”J Bale 
further ascribes to Roger of Hereford a work entitled 
Expositions Mlphidii , which is, perhaps, merely the trea¬ 
tise of Alphidius, Dr Creatione Metalhrum, found by 
Leland in the same manuscript which contained the tract 
of Roger of Hereford, De Rebus Metallicis. 

* The references to them will be found in Tanner, who has followed 
Leland in making two separate articles of Roger, under the titles Rogcrut 
Henqfortensis aud Rogents Hereford#*. * 

f Componti a magistro Rogcro super annos Domini ad modi am noctem 
Herefordite anno ah incarnation? Domini M°. c°. lxx°. viij°. post edipsim 
qua contigit Hercfordiee eodetn anno. MS. Arundel, No. 377, fol. 66', v°. 

$ Maloimub eiiim here quoin onnos Arabum et eorom menses propter 
difficultatem sequi, eo quod inusitati sint apud nostrates. MS. Anrnd. ib. 
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ALFRED. 

Alfred, who by sonic writers is named the Pliilosopher, 
is enumerated by Roger Bacon among those who had 
translated the Arabian books of science into Latin.* Pits, 
partly on the authority of Boston of Bury, tells us that 
he wandered in search of learning through France and 
Italy, and that at Rome lie was received into the family 
of Cardinal Ottoboni, who made him his chaplain, and 
brought him to England when he was sent as legate hy 
pope Urban IV. to make peace between Henry III. and 
his barons. This however cannot be correct, for one of 
Alfred’s principal works, the translation (from the Arabic) 
of Aristotle’s treatise, De Vegelabilibus et Plantis, is dedi- 
dicated to Roger of Hereford, whose contemporary he 
must have been. In the manuscripts of this book, pre¬ 
served in the Bibliotheque Royale at Paris, the author is 
sometimes named simply Magistcr Alfredus, and at others 
Alfredus de Sarchel.t M. Jourdain states reasons for be¬ 
lieving that this work was translated in Spain. Pits men¬ 
tions the titles of several other books attributed to him, 
most of which are still extant: they are 

1. De Musica, of which he gives as the first words. 
Licet mihi inter meditandum. 

2. In Baethium de Consolalione Philosophize, in five 
book^not now known to exist. 

3. In Meteora Aristotelis. Ibis is preserved in a ma- 


* Alii vero, qui infinite in Latinum converterunt, ut Gerardus Crcmo- 
nenaia, Michael Scottua, A lured us Anglic us, Ilermannus Alematmus. Bacon, 
de UtilBate Lioguarum, cited by Jomdain. 
t See Jourdain, Recberchea critique* wr lea Traductions d’ArUtote, 

p. 106 . 
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nuscript in the Royal Library at Paris, where the author’s 
name is corruptly spelt Alphiolus. 

4. De Rerum Natura. M. Jourdain believes this to be 
the treatis De Causis Elementorum, which is found in most 
of the manuscripts joined to the translation of Aristotle 
De l r egetabilibus, and clearly resembles it in style. 

5. De Motu Cordis. M. Jourdain thinks this may be 
-the same as a short treatise, evidently translated from the 
Arabic, which is found under the same title in a MS. in 
the Royal Library at Paris, MS. Lat. No. 6443. 

6. Leland mentions a treatise by this writer (or Borne 
person of the same name) De Educatione Actipitrum. Per¬ 
haps the Aluredus Anglicus mentioned by Boston of Bury 
as cardinal Ottoboni’s chaplain, and as the author of the 
treatise on music and the commentary on Boethius, was a 
different person from the philosopher. 


JORDAN FANTOSME. 

Jordan Fantosme, if we may judge from his book, was 
an Anglo-Norman, and not, as it has been supposed, an 
Italian. He appears to have been spiritual chancellor of 
the diocese of Winchester, under bishop Henry de Blois. 
On the 10th of April, 1160, Richard de Anesly, engaged 
in a protracted law-suit, found Jordan with the bishop at 
Farcliam near Portsmouth.* Jordan Fantosme was pre¬ 
sent in the north of England, when that district was in¬ 
vaded by the Scots under William the Lion in 1173 and 
lift; and he subsequently wrote an account of this war 

* Et intern epiacopuui spud Ferbam juxta Porteamue, et inde mecura re¬ 
el im magiatnim Jordanum Fnntasmn at Nicholaum dr Cbaodoa, qui tot fi. 
rarrnt tha voca quod episcopu* aute testiticaverat per breve auum. Palgrave, 
Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth, vol. i. part 2, p. Ixzviii, 
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in Anglo-Norman verse. About this period we find him 
described as a master in the schools at Winchester, and 
as enjoying an absolute jurisdiction over them, which had 
been infringed by another 1 clerk ’ of Winchester named 
John; who had opened a school at Winchester without 
having obtained a licence from him. The cause between 
them was tried before the celebrated John of Salisbury, 
who decided in favour of Jordan Fantosme, and enjoined 
his opponent to close his school on pain of excommunica¬ 
tion.* We have no information as to the date of Jordan’s 
death. 

Jordan’s historical poem is extant in two manuscripts, 
preserved in the cathedral libraries of Durham and Lin¬ 
coln. It commences with the dissension between Henry 
II. and his son in 1173, and ends with the defeat and 
capture of William the Lion king of Scotland in 1174. 
It is not long, extending only to 2,071 lines; but, as a 
historical document, it is full of interest, and, as a literary 
composition, it is equal to the best production of the 
Anglo-Norman trouvferes of his age. It is composed in 
the same long lines, with a multitude of consecutive 
rhymes, which distinguish the older metrical romances, 
and of which we have had examples in Guischard de 
Beaulieu and Thorold. The naive manner in wliich Jor¬ 
dan Fantosme relates the events of the war, is especially 
pleasing; as our readers may judge by the following de¬ 
scription of the arrival of the messengers who brought to 
king Henry the first intelligence of the final defeat of the 
Scots and capture of their king: 

Li reia esteit entre en aa chambre demeiur, 

Quant la message viut; suffert at mult grant peine: 


' Thii information ia given in a letter of John of Salisbury, Epist. xix. 
p. 94, which ia printed in the preface to M. Michel’s edition of the poem, 
p. wxrii. 
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11 n'ot ben ne mangie treii jora de It semeine, 

Ne sumeillid del oil par la novels oerteine; 

de jorx e de nuiz d'errer te peine: 

II td fait malt qae sage, il tartd bone estreine. 

U rati iert tout! e an poi Bumeilit, 

Un vidlet h tea piez, lei euef lea grate j 
N’i oat noiae ne ori, ne nult n’i ptrla, 

Herpe ne viele nal d’ure n'i tune, 

Quant li mis riot el a> e aaef spelt. 

E dit li obemberleni; " Ki eitea-vai It ?'* 

“ Metttgier tui, tmit; or reuet plat ea (1. 

Din Randulf de Glanvile deaque ci m’enveia 
Pur parler one le rei, ktr gnat mettier en t.” 

E dit li chamberlcna : 11 Per matin aeit 1’tftire.” 

“ ptr me fei 1" ddat li mis, “ tint i ptrlerti en eire. 

Mon teignor td el oner e dolnr e cuntraire : 

Si me laissiez entrer, chtmberleng debontfre." 

E dit li chemberleua: “ Ne l'oaereio pat faire. 

Li nis cat endormiz: triere tub estat treire.” 

A go qu'il ptrolent a’ett li nit eaveilliez, 

E oid a cel at crier, “ Ovrez! ovrez !” 

" Ki eat go ?’• dirt li reit, “ a dire me aachiet.” 

Sire,” diat li cbtmberlent, “ ore endreit le taarez. 

Mettage eat de gt nort, tree birn le canoiatiez, 

Hume Randulf de Glanvile; Brien eat apelax.” 

“ Par ma fei I” diit li reis, “ ore ani malt tretpeatez: 

II ad meatier d’aie, gaenz venir le laitsiez." 

Li metttgier entrad, ki molt fud enteigniez, 

E aalua le rei, cum jit oir purrez : 

11 Sire rei, Den vua salt qui maint en Trinitea, 

Vostre core en avant, c puia tuz voz privez 1” 
a * * * 

A tant eat li message a sun ostel alf, 

A mangier e a beirre en ad ii grant plente. 

E li reit eat ti liez it nuit e ti haitif, 

Qu’il viut at chevaliers, si's ad tuz eaveillit i 
Baruna, eaveiiliez-vus: bor tub fud anuitit. 

Tele chose ai ote duut jo vus frai haitid: 

Pria eat li reia d’Eseoce, go m'ad l'era dit pur vertd, 

Ore tint me Tint novelr, quant dui estre culchie." 

Edition. 

Chronlele of the War between the English and the Scots in 1173 and 11*4, 
by Jordan Fantosme. Now first published, with a translation, an lutro- 
duction, notes, and an appendix, by Franciaque Michel. Svo. Lon¬ 
don, 1840. (Published by the Surtees Society.) 
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ODO OF KENT, AND OTHERS. 

Odo op Kent was one of the intimate friends of 
Thomas Becket, and of John of Salisbury, and is men¬ 
tioned with expressions of great esteem by the latter 
writer.* He appears first in history in 3172, as prior of 
Canterbury, when he distinguished himself by a protracted 
resistance to the attempts of the crown to usurp the right 
of electing the archbishop.f In 1175, he was made abbot 
of Battle,! and in the time of Lcland a handsome marble 
tomb marked the place of his burial in the abbey church. 
He died on the 20th or 21st of January, but the year 
appears to be doubtful; some placing his death in 117 G, 
while better authorities appear to fix it in 1199 or 1200, 
at which date he must have been an old man.§ As a 
writer, however, Odo belongs to the reign of Henry II. 
A letter from him to a person named Adam, whom he had 
sent to France to study philosophy, but who had retired 
from the world to enter the monastery of Igny, has been 
printed by Mabillon,|| and does not convey a very favour¬ 
able opinion of his judgment. It would be difficult to 
clear entirely the writings of Odo of Kent from the con¬ 
fusion in which they have been involved by ascribing to 
him books written by other persons of the name of Odo; 

* See the Entheticm, 11. 1675, et seqq. 

t Gervase Dorob. ap. Dccem Script, col. 1422. Rad. dc Diceto, ib. 
col. 568. 

t Bad. de Dicet. col. 588. An account of the circumstances attending 
tlds promotion is given in the last edition of the Monasticon, vol. iiiu p. 2.15. 

Cj See Tanner, p. 559. The 'Mcmasticon, lor. cit. and Wharton, Angt. 

Sac. vo\.\. p. 

jj Analecta, tom. T. p. 349. Epistoia ad Adtunnm Jgniacensem quondam 

fratrem noritlum, 
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but they seem to hare consisted chiefly of commentaries 
on the Holy Scriptures, and of sermons. In a manu¬ 
script of the fourteenth century in the British Museum 
some monastic compiler has arranged in one series the 
homilies of John of Abbeville, Odo of Kent, and Roger of 
Salisbury, on the Sunday Gospels throughout the year,* 
without indicating which belonged to each particular 
writer, and they resemble each other so much in style 
and manner that it does not seem possible to distinguish 
them. They all present one characteristic which is much 
less common in the writers of sermons at an early date, 
the frequent illustration of the subject by short stories or 
fables, some of which are totally irrelevant. The follow¬ 
ing example is taken at random :f 

Quld&m rex, ut dicitur, gloriaui inundi diligent, fecit pavimentum anise 
aute, aedilia, ac parietea cortinia prrtiosis cooperiri, menaam vero mappa 
nureisque vaais et argenteis fecit orneri. Sapiens antem quidam, cam inter 
co a vivas eaaet inviUtut, U ad menaam rogU seder Lt, circumapexlt andique 
ubi competent! un poatet sjmerc. Et cum vidcret omnia loca omamentia 
cooperta, conspuit in barbam iegis. In quern statini servi regia circum- 
stantes rnatius injeccrunt. Rex auteiu non bine ratione aapientem hoc fedase 
autumans, swvitiatn servkutium reprebbit; et sedatis omnibas quicsitum 
eat a philoaopho cur hoc vel tic feciasit. Quibus ille rehpondit; Cortina*, 
Inquit, et vasa pretioba iutuens, non vidi locum meliorem quaxn barbam regia 
pinguedioe ciborum perunctam, et ideo in iltam conspueram. Sic et to, si 
atudiosc corpus tuum adornaveris in preesenti, cum hiis omnibas in morte 
spoliatus fueridj dsmoncs feetido sputo et calido in faciem taam conspuent 
in inferno. No ergo gloricrU, homo, in pulcritudine aliqoa, cum lilia agri 
pulcriora te Bint, nec in for tit udine tua, cum asinus fortior to ait; nam 
tnajus onus fert asiuue ad molendinum quam homo fortiasimaa. 

Leland mentions Odo’s Epistles, his book de Moribus 

* MS. Artuidel, No. 9.11, in i! vols. llomrli* magistri Johanma de 
AbbariavilJa, magiitri etiani Odonis de C'antia, et magiatri Rogeri de Saris- 
biria. At the end, Expliciunt monies expositiones magiatri Johannia de 
Abbatisvilla, magiatri etlam Odonis de Cantu, et magiatri Rogeri de Sana- 
biria, in unum compactre super Evangclia dominieaUa per totom annum. 
Manuscripts of tbe sermons of Odo of Kent, separate from the others, 
appear to be prrserretl at Oxford. 

t MS. Arond. No. 931, vol. 11 . fol. 50, r“. 

VOI., 11. 
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Jskclttuuiicis, and his treatise in three books de Vttiit et 
Virtutibus Anima, the latter of which he believes was dedi¬ 
cated to Thomas Beckct. Some letters printed in the 
Spicilegiura of D’Acberius under the name of Odo are 
•apposed to belong to Odo of Kent. 

Contemporary with Odo of Kent lived Odo db Ci- 
bington, a writer whose history is involved in obscurity, 
but who is known as the author of a curious collection of 
Esopean fables, with moralizations, which were much used 
by the Romish preachers in subsequent ages. The ear¬ 
liest manuscript of this hook appears to be one preserved 
in the Arundel library in the British Museum;* later 
copies are generally much enlarged. The name is variously 
spelt, Ciringtonia, Syren ton a, Ceritona, Ac. Some mo¬ 
dern writers have called him Odo de Shirton. The fol¬ 
lowing fable will give a notion of the character of the 
book, which is written in a very unpolished style: 


De ecratone et ujrore no. 

Scrabo volans per patviam trnnsmt per pulrherrimaa arborea ilorentes. et 
per pomeria et rosas et lilie* in locis amoenissimi*, tandem projecit oe in ater- 
qutliniuin ubi erant etercora eqnorum, et invuuit ibi uiorem suam, qua; quae- 
rivit unde veniret. Et ait acrabo, Ctrcuivi terrain et tranavolavi earn : vidi 
Sorea amigdalarum et liliorum et rosaruin, sed nunqoam vidi ita locum 
amosnum aicot iate, demonstr»to aterquilimo. ^ Sic plerique clerici, mona- 
cbi, laici, andiunt vitas patrnm, tranaeuut pet liliaa convallium, per toeaa 
martyrnm, per violas, eonfeasorum, aed nunqoam videtur eis ita placidum et 
ita amoenum aicut uieretrix, aieut taberna, aicut exercitium cantuum, quod 
eat aterquilinium feetidum et congruguliu peccatorum. Ideo dicitur in Eccle- 
aiaatico ix. Omnia molier quae eat fomicaria, aicut stereos in via conculca- 
bitnr. Maledictua et in nnturaii taiis srratra, tubs impius, cui plug aapit 
Itercoa peccati quam C'hriatua, ioca diuboli quatn iccieaia Dei, stercora 
arundinnm qua exeseant ocuJob eorum quam vitas et exempia sanctorum. 

This book has sometimes been attributed to Odo of 
Kent; and, if the sermons mentioned above be really the 
work of that writer, the similarity of style between the 

* MS. Arundel, No. 292, fid. 18. Narration** magiatri de Ciringto nia. 
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fable# introduced in them and those of Odo de Ciring- 
ton would lead us to suspect that they were the same 
person.* 

Roger or Salisbury, whose sermons are mixed in 
the Arundel manuscript with those of Odo of Kent, is said 
to have flourished in 1160 , but we know nothing of his 
personal history. Leland, in his Collectanea,t mentions 
his Commentary on the Psalter; and a work ascribed to 
him, or some other person of the same name, with the 
title Verborum signification** super librum sententiarum, 
was formerly in the library of the church of Peter* 
borough. 


DANIEL DE MERLAI. 

Daniel de Merlai is supposed by the old biblio¬ 
graphers to have been bom at Morley, in Norfolk; and he 
seems by his own account of himself to have been a native 
of the diocese of Norwich. In the preface to his treatise 
De naturis inferiorum et superiorutn, Daniel informs us that 
he quitted his native country to pursue his studies at Paris, 
but that, soon disgusted with the unprofitable studies of the 
schools in that city, he went thence to Toledo, then the 
chief seat of learning among the Spanish Arabs. After re¬ 
maining some time at Toledo, he yielded to the pressing so- 

* A farther account of the fables of Odo de Cirington will be found in 
Douco’s Illustrations of Shakespeare; Douce calls him ‘' Tutor in theology 
to the celebrated John of Salisbury," thus taking for granted that be was Odo 
of Kent. Several of the fables of Odo de Cirington have been printed in 
" A Selection of Latin Stories from Manusoripts of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries," edited by the writer of the present volume, pp, SO— 
S3, 55, 57, 58, 80. 
t Vol. UI. p. 9 . 
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licitatdons of his friends at home, and returned to England 
•with a “ costly multitude of books.” Finding, however, 
that science was neglected in his native land, he was pre¬ 
paring again to travel in search of it, when he met with 
John bishop of Norwich, who appears to have persuaded 
him to settle in England, and to whom he dedicated his 
book. The following extract from Daniel’s preface con¬ 
tains all that we know of his personal history: 

Cam dudum ab Anglia me causa studii excepiasem, et Parmus aliquandiu 
mama feciuem, videbam quoad&m beetiales in acbolis gravi auctoritate 
atdea occupare, habentea coram ae scamna dno Tel tria et deaeriptoe codices 
importabUes aureis literis Ulpiani traditionea reprresentante*, necnon et 
tenenteg atilos plumbeoa in manibus, cum quibus asteriscos et obelos in 
libris suia quadam reverentia depingebant; qui dura propter inscientiara 
stum locum statute tenereut, tamen volebant sola tacitumitate videri sa- 
pieutes, sed tales cum aliquid dicere conabautur infantissimos repperiebaxn. 
Cum hoc, inquana, in huuc modura sc liabere deprehenderem, ne et ego 
simile damnum iucurrerem, artes quee scripturas illuminant non in transitu 
•alutandaa vel sub compendio pnetcreundaa roccum sol licit a deliberation? 
tractabam; sed quoniam doctrina Arabum, qua iu quadruvio fere tota ex- 
istit, maxime his diebus apud Toletum celebratur, illuc ut n&pie&tiores 
mundi philosophos audirem festiuanter properavi. Vocatus vero tandem nb 
amide et invitatus ut ab Hyspania rcdirera, cum pretiosa multitudine libro- 
rum in Angliam veni; curaque nuntiaturn csset mihi quod in partibus illis 
disciplines liberales silentium haberent, et pro Ticio et Seio penitus Aristo- 
tiles et Plato oblivioni darestur, vebemcnter iodoiui, et tamen ne ego solus 
inter Romanos Gnecus reman ere m, ubihujusmodi studium florere didicerara 
iter arripui, sed in ipso itinere obviam habui dominutn mettm ac patrem 
spiiitualem Jobanuem Noruuicensem episcopum, qui me honorifire, ut 
eum decebat, recipiens, valde meo congratulab&tur adventui. Cum itaque, 
ut fit in primo amicorum conventu, a domino episcopo dc mirabiiibug et 
disdplims Tholetanis satis qumsitum esset, ad ultimum de motibns super* 
coetestium corporum scrutabundus inquircns, ad astronomiam sermouem 
diroxit. 

It appears that this conversation gave rise to the work 
by which chiefly Daniel de Merlai is known. In the first 
of the two books into which it is divided, he treats of the 
creation and nature of matter and of the world. On these 
subjects he quotes frequently the Arabian and Grecian 
philosophers, the latter probably through the Arabians. 
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The following ptqpge, in which he pursues his argument 
on the priority of matter to creation* will convey a notion 
of his manner of writing: 

Estque materite vetitnm, ue seipsam componat, aut aibi form am impoaat. 
cum it* se habeant, Decease eat habere genitorem tmwe genitnm, nm- 
ueque compositum compositorem, discernentom inter genera et epecie* 
omnium rerum, Compositor rero talia non niai genitor universitatis Deua 
ease potest, qui ana aapicntia aemel et simul unde singsla provenirent duet 
quantum ad distinctioaem primordialea, inferiorum videlicet et auperiorum 
meterlas, ex. nihilo creavit, easquc ut datum legem rata conditionis inviola- 
tam Servarent, io ipaa creatione stereo cujusdam divini apiraculi flatu ani- 
mavit. Hanc enim legem naturam appello, qnae unicuiqne rei corporcae 
secundum subjccti proprietatem, motum, vel quietem disponit. Ista vero 
quia sine ratione nihil foeit, ab anima consilium capit, its tamen quod 
neutra sine altera aliqnid operetur. II sec sunt duo instruments migni arti- 
ficis, quee si cut a magiatro didieerunt in his inferioribus omne compositum 
quadhm barmonia componuut, et iternm qnadam dlssonantia dissolvnnt, et 
tamen hoc totuin artiflci ascribitur, quia ab artifice hoc originis duoatum 
sumpserunl. Licet enim aliquis faber anis inatrutnentii operetur, non tamen 
inatrumentorum sed artificis opns dicitur. Sic quamvia Dens biie duobua 
inatrumcntia ox jam priejacente materia formam mundo praeatsverit, nan 
timcn muudus opus naturse sed opus Dei recte nominatur. Vcrhi gratia, 
licet uatura, cujus e»t officium liumanam homioi imprimere figursm, in 
ntero materno umbram informet, concavet, et disponat, tamen homo propter 
partem digniorem opus Dei et est et vocatur. Sic et belua, et avis, et 
htqusinodi. 

In the second book he proceeds to treat of the nature 
and movements of the celestial bodies, and of the influ¬ 
ence of the planets; and he gives the following illustra¬ 
tion of the power exercised by the moon upon tbe earth. 

Extra muros etenirn eivitatis Tholeti juvta Tngum in eminentiori quodam 
looo exuberant duo fontes antiqua paganorum sollertia excogitati, ad qnoa 
dum per subterraneas vias aqua artificial) ductu discurrit, tandem per duo 
stricta foramion rrumpens a geminis urnis lapideis est reoepta, quae gens 
Tlioletana vulgari vocabulo conchas vocal. Cam vero luna plene mi dreui- 
tes orbe apparet, pnedictm conchee usque ad summum impletae inveniuntur, 
ita quod uec etiam gutta aqnee exeat, nee majorem copiam alterius aquie sine 
efiusione sufficiant retincre. Si quis vero quoad mundua stabit aquas iude 
haurirel, semper iu plenilunio conchas abundant! aqua impletaa inveniret. 
Cum antem luna in parte lumine enrtatur, ita qnod se semiplenam oatendat, 
aqua in se retrahitur, et ultra raedietatem concbaram non excresdt. Nec 
enim siqnis tunc totum fluvium Tagi successive pnedictia urceolia infuoderet, 
eaa impleret, vel saltern in eii aqnam augmentaret. Aqua quidem in gutu 
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m]M repperitur, licet man ad minus per aex dieted diatat a Thole to. Ex 
altera taro parte dvitotis sunt et alii gemini fontea dolcia aquae constmili 
artifido elxborati, qui similiter secundum augmentnm et decrementum lunae 
augmestentor et decrescunt, et hii quidem fontea man ant sub pede cujusdsm 
predosee rupla, supra quam mint arte fabricatum eat stupendum Galiene 
palatium. 


Notwithstanding Daniel de Merlai’s boast of the supe¬ 
riority of his Arabian philosophy, towards the conclusion 
of his book he runs into the most puerile superstitions of 
the astrologers relating to the influence of the planetary 
positions on men’s births, and other events. 

We have no other indication of the age at which this 
writer flourished than the fact of his acquaintance with 
John of Oxford, who was bishop of Norwich from 1175 
to 1200; and if we assume (which is not improbable) 
that Daniel returned to England soon after John was made 
bishop, the former date may be taken as that at which 
he flourished. A good copy of the treatise, which has 
furnished the foregoing extracts, is preserved in the British 
Museum (MS. Arundel, No. 377, fol. H8, r»). There are 
no traces of any other work of the same writer, though 
Bale attributes to him a treatise in one book. Be pnncipiis 
mathematicis. 


JOHN OF SALISBURY. 

John of Salisbury is perhaps the most celebrated 
writer of the reign of Henry II. He was probably bom 
in the city from which he took his name, about the year 
1120.* In an interesting account of his own studies, 

* The year of hie birth haa been stated to be 1110, for which there is no 
authority, and which ix inconsistent with hie own statement that he wu 
admodum ado/etem in 1136, It hw else been exerted that hie femily 
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which he*gives * n *he second book of the Metalogicw, he 
tells ns that when a mere youth he went to Paris, the year 
after the death of Henry I. (i. e. 1136), and that he there 
attended the lectures of Abelard on the mountain of St. 
Genevieve. After the departure of that philosopher, John 
attended the schools of Alberic and of Robert de Melun, 
who, like Abelard, taught chiefly dialectics. He next 
studied grammar, i. e. the writers of antiquity, three years 
in the school of William de Conches, during which period 
he informs us that he read much and profitably. Sub¬ 
sequently, in the school of Bernard l’Eveque, he resumed 
his former course of studies, and entered upon the qua- 
drivium, or circle of mathematical and physical sciences, 
in which he had been initiated under the German Hardei- 
vinus, but for which he seems to have had little taste. 
About this time, or soon after, he also recommenced under 
Peter Helias the study of rhetoric, which he had before' 
read rather superficially under a teacher named Theodoric. 
His poverty at this period compelled John of Salisbury 
to seek support by instructing young noblemen,* which 
did not hinder him from continuing his studies with dili¬ 
gence, and he contracted an intimate friendship with his 
countryman Adam du Petit Pont, who had especially 
attached himself to the doctrines of Aristotle. William 
de Soissons had then recently opened a school, and pro¬ 
mulgated new philosophical opinions, which John of 
Salisbury eagerly followed for a while, but he finally re¬ 


name was Pftit, on tlie supposition that the word parpttm in the following 
passage from his l!)2ud letter is intended for a pun, of which the evidence is 
certainly far from conclusive—Se<l quantum est hoc quod me totum, id est 
homiuem parvum nomine, facilitate rainorem, minimum merito vobis dfiberi 
profiteer ? Nam totum istud pro merito parum cst. 

* Et quia nobilium liberos, qui roibi omicorum et cognatorum auxiliu 
destitute), paupertati mea, solatiante Peo, aliments prsstabant, instruendos 
ausceper&m. 
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jected them as unsatisfactory, and left this new 'master iu 
order to open a school for himself. lie still attended the 
lectures of Gilbert, supposed to be Gilbert de la Porrde 
(Perretanus), who, •quitting Paris in 114J, appears to have 
been succeeded first by Robert le Poule,* and next by 
Simon de Poissy; these, as John of Salisbury informs us, 
were his instructors in theology only.t In his 267 th 
Epistle he seems to intimate that he had also studied 
theology under Odo of Kent. 

In this manner, John of Salisbury tells ns, he spent 
about twelve years. His account is somewhat confused, 
but it appears hardly to bear the explanation recently 
hazarded by professor Petersen, in his edition of the 
Entheticus.f that a portion of this period was spent in 
England, and that lie studied at Oxford. His teaching 
seems to have been attended with no great success; and, 
unable longer to struggle with the indigence in which it 
left him, he sought a shelter in the abbey of Moutier-la- 
Celle, in the diocese of Troyes, where he was received in 
the quality of clerc or chaplain of the abbot, Peter dc 
Celles, who became during the remainder of his life his 
constant friend and patron.§ Hi.s letters contain many 
allusions to his obligations to Peter dc Celles, and strong 
expressions of his gratitude. Vbout the year 1151, after 
he had remained three years in the abbey, he returned to 
England, with letters from Peter de Celles and St. Bernard 
recommending him to Theobald archbishop of Canterbury, 
who appointed him his secretary. John soon gained the 
confidence of his new master, and through him became 

* The history of this person is iuvolred in considerable confusion, but I 
think he must have been teaching in 1’nris at the time John of Salisbury 
attended hi* lectures. See the account of him at p, 1 Hit of the present volume. 

f Jo. Sariab. Metalog. lib. ii. c. 10. 

t Tp. 73—77. 

| Jo, Sariab. Epist. 85. Hiet. Lit. de Fr. tom. ait. p. 93. 
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acquainted with Thomas Beckct, at that time chancellor 
of England, who presented him to the king and employed 
him in various important missions. He informs us in 
the Metalogicus, written al>out the year 1160, that he had 
passed the Alps ten times, been twice in Apulia, treated 
various affairs at Rome for his masters and friends, and 
frequently travelled into various parts of England and 
France.* In the course of these negociations he obtained 
the friendship of pope Adrian IV. (who was an English¬ 
man), and he brought from Rome the bull by which that 
pontiff authorised the English monarch to conquer Ire¬ 
land and reduce it to conformity with the Romish church. 
He appears however to have lost the king’s favour, for a 
period, in 1160, and to have been obliged to retire to the 
continent. 

When Thomas Becket was made archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury John of Salisbury was continued in the office of 
secretary, which he had held under his predecessor Theo¬ 
bald, who had named him to be one of the executors of his 
will.t He soon became distinguished as one of the 
stanchest partizans of the new archbishop in his oppo¬ 
sition to the crown, and thus became an especial object of 
the king’s aversion. Peter de Blow % calls him the eye 
and arm of the archbishop. He had preceded Becket in 
his flight into France, where, deprived of all he had in 
England, he again suffered under the pressure of poverty, 
and it is evident that he was urging his friends in England 
to exert themselves to make his peace with the court in 
order that he might be enabled to return. The terms 
offered were that he should promise no longer to give the 
archbishop his outward support, and that he should swear 

* Johan. Sarisb. Metalog. lib. ui. prolog. 

t Wharton, Anglia Sacra, vol. ii. p. xi. 

t Epiat. xxl. 
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that he had done nothing contrary to the king's dignity 
during his exile. The pope forbade him to take the oath, 
under the pretence that he would not allow the acts which 
he had done in obedience to the church to be brought 
into question; and he refused himself openly to desert 
his patr in.* He says that although he had alwaya been 
faithful to the archbishop he often disapproved of his in¬ 
discreet seal—“ It is known to the Inspector of hearts 
and the Judge of words and works, that I blamed the 
archbishop more frequently and with more asperity than 
any other mortal, for the things in which from the first 
he appeared to have provoked indiscreetly by his seal 
the king and court to bitterness, when out of regard to 
the place and time and persons many things might have 
been allowed.” f He concludes by promising that if he 
might be allowed to return in peace without the two con¬ 
ditions just mentioned, he would “ be in future a cour¬ 
tier” (ero de ceetero curialis). In one or two other in¬ 
stances, when apparently influenced by the desire of re¬ 
turning from his exile, he speaks thus disapprovingly of 
Bucket's violence ; yet at other times he himself exhibits 
equal bitterness and animosity, and not only speaks con¬ 
tinually of the king and his courtiers in the most abusive 
terms, but lavishes on the English clergy, many of whom 
had sided with the king, the most revolting epithets— 
tacrilegi, adulteri, pradones, fares. 


* Si eulm exigeretur a me ut abnegarem archiepiicopnm menm, quod 
noUoi aaornm fecit adhuc, nec aliquii de tota Anglia, abiit nt acquiescam 
taut* tnrpitndini primus ant ultimas. Epist. ISO, addressed to the bishop 
of Exeter. 

t Novit enim cordium Inspector et verborum Judex et operum, qnod 
ampins et asperius quam aliquis mortalium corripnerim dominum arebiepia. 
copum de his in qoibns ab initio dominum regem et auos xeto qnodam in- 
ooninltius visas est ad amaritudinem provocasse, cum pro loco et tempore 
et personis muita fnerint dispensanda, It. 
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During his exile, John of Salisbury was actively em¬ 
ployed in the cause of his patron, and made more than one 
journey to Borne. Filled with joy at the reconciliation 
of the archbishop and the king in 1170 , he was one of the 
first to hasten back to his native country ;* but he con¬ 
tinued to support Becket in all his proceedings, and ih 
the closing catastrophe he is said to have been destined 
to the same fate, had he not escaped by a mistake of 
the assassins, who took another person for him, after 
Beckefs death. John of Salisbury continued attached to 
the new archbishop, Richard, whose cause he espoused 
with zeal when the court was opposed to his election. 

In 1176, John of Salisbury was made bishop of Char¬ 
tres, a dignity which he owed chiefly to his signal zeal in 
the cause of Thomas Becket, in testimony of which he 
sometimes wrote at the head of his charters, Johannes 
divina diynatione et merit is S, Thermal Carnutensis ecclesue 
minister humilis.f He was consecrated in the month of 
August, hy Maurice archbishop of Paris. He lived to 
enjoy this dignity only four years, dying at Chartres on 
the 25th of October 11804 He was succeeded by his 
old friend Peter de Celles. It appears that while bishop 
of Chartres John was accused of having been rendered 
proud and arrogant by his advancement. 

As a writer, John of Salisbury is estimable for bis great 
erudition, and for the general correctness of his style. We 
learn from his own writings that his favourite pursuits 
were grammar and rhetoric, i. e. the study of the ancient 
writers, and he quotes several who are no longer extant. 
His style is however sometimes confused. He seems to 
have had little taste for scientific studies; and he appears 

* See Epiit. 279 and 2«(0. 

f Hist. Lit. de Fr. tom. ziv% p. 90. 

X Sufficient reasons for adopting this date of 1181 ere {iren in 

the Hilt. lit. de Fr. tom, Hr. p. 97. 
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less as a philosopher himself than as a critic of the 
systems of the various sects of antiquity, as well as of those 
of the age in which he lived. He avows a strong leaning 
towards the doctrines of the Peripatetics. 

John of Salisbury appears to have been chiefly occupied 
in literary labours during the period when he was secre¬ 
tary to archbishop Theobald, and they seem all to 
have had the same object, to expose the corruptions of 
the age, and show the humanizing influence of philosophy 
and scholastic studies. The Polycraticus, one of the most 
celebrated productions of the middle ages, which appears 
to have been written partly in England and partly during 
a mission into Italy, is said to have been completed in 
1156,* although it must have been re-touched in some 
parts during the subsequent years. The full title of this 
work is Polycraticus de nugis cvrialium ct vestigiis philo- 
sophorvm ; by vestigia philosophorum he means that por¬ 
tion of the doctrines of the philosophers which was 
worthy to be followed and adopted, and the nitgee were 
the vain occupations and pursuits by which the larger 
portion of mankind was then influenced. In a poetical 
introduction bearing the title of Eutheiicus , addressed to 
Thomas Becket, then chancellor of England, the author 
says that these nugai or vain pursuits occupied and per¬ 
vaded almost every class of his contemporaries. 

Omnia, si nest is, loea sunt plenWma migls, 

Quarum tota cohort est inimica tibi. 

Ecclesia nugte regnant, et principis aula ; 

In clanstro regnant, pontificisque dorao. 

In nugis clerus, in nugis militis nans, 

In nugis jurenes, totaque turba senum ; 

Rasticus in nugis, in nugis sezus uterque, 

Semis et ingenuus, dives, egenus in his. 


* MCLVX JohannesJtttsbiriensis scripsit Polycraticum sums. Chron. 
Jo. Abbatia S. Petri de Bnrgo, ap. Sparke, p. 78. 
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In th« first chapter of this work its author points out 
the dangers attendant upon honours and riches, and the 
moral intoxication to which they lead. The poisoning 
seductions which accompany prosperity are the greatest 
enemies to truth and virtue. He states briefly the duties 
which are imposed on us by nature, reason, justice, &c., 
and then proceeds to treat at length on the pleasures and 
vanities which were allowed to take their place. At the 
head of the list stand the pleasures of the chase, which in 
the time of John of Salisbury was a great source of ex¬ 
travagance and luxury to the great, and no less an instru¬ 
ment of oppression and injustice towards the lower classes 
of society. He next treats of the use and abuse of dice ; of 
music and musical instruments, and of different classes of 
actors and minstrels, or jogelours. Of these he observes, 
after speaking of the minstrelsy of Nero,— 

Earn vei-o atlhuc aliqui pio parte imitaatur, et-i foeditate illiuh nemo dig. 
netur involvi; enm gratiam suam histrionibub et mimia multi prostituant, 
et in exltibenda malitia corum ueea quudam cl coutemptibili inunificentia 
uon lam niirabilea quam miserabilcs fftciunt bumptus. Ilia tamen a tua (at 
sic interim dicam) bonebtiored bubuit liigtrione*: ai tamen aliquo modo 
bones turn est, quod orani bomine libero eoraprobatur indignum. Nec tamen 
liibtriojieui n»aero tui piter in arte bua ver&uri, etsi indubitanter turpe sit esbe 
histriouem, Et quidern hiatriouea erant, qui ge*lu corporis arteque ver- 
borum et modulatione voeis factas aut betas histoiias sub aspectu publico 
referebaut, quoa apud Flautum mvenis et Me a and rum, ct quibua ars nostri 
Terentii innotesent. Porro comici> et h agios ubeunlibu?, cum omnia levitas 
occupavent, clientes corum, comocdi wdr licet et ttagoedi, exterminati sunt. 
Sed eos in aervili conditione duntaxat plerumque reperies. Quis vero eornm 
nsus extiter it, poeticu docens spent: 

Aut prodesse volunt, nut delectarc, poet®, 

Aut jucuuda bimul et idoneA dicere viue. 

At nostra wtos, prolupsa ad fabulas et quce%is mania, non modo aures et 
cor prostituit vanitati, sed oculorum ct aurium volu plate suam muleet de- 
sidiaro, luxuriam occeudit, con quire ns undique fomenta vitiormn, Nonne 
piger desidiam iustruit et soranos pro\ocat instrmnentoram suaritate; aut 
voruui inodulis, bilaiitate canentium ; aut fabulantium gratia; give, quod 
turpius est, ebri elate vel crspula 5 Artem utique elegant iorem docuit FI a ecus, 

-ter uncti 

Tranauanto Tyberim, BOinno quibua est opus alto. 
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Ait qaoque oondonator, Dulois est MDumi operuti, tin ptraffl tire 
multum oomedst. Exercitatio liquidem parit et edit quietis gratlam, qua 
otii cosHnuatlone et quodam inertia bub marcore perUsitor. Utique in 
datiderba eat omnia otiosus, cum et odoaitaa inimica sit anitas et do dotni- 
oilio ejoi omnia stadia vlrtutis eliminet. Clamat ethicus, 

Carnia nt iguavum eorrampant otta corpus, 

Et capiant vitium ni movoantur aqucr. 

QuodInqui*. Audi. Diecss ai eidem credideria. 

Quwritur AJgiathua quire sit facto* adulter; 

Causa eat in promptu, deeidioaus erat. 

LitentUaimi ergo viri consilium cat, nt hostis tc temper invenimt occu¬ 
pation, quo Tunis tentationibui ejus oocupationum taarum olypeoa turn feli- 
oiter quam pradenter opponat. Vitanda eat, inquit ethicua, improbu siren 
deaidia. At earn noatrit prorogaat hiatriones. Eioccupatia ctenim me nti- 
bna anrrepunt tmdia, aeaeque non auatinerent, ai non alicujua voluptatis 
aolatio mnlcewntur. Admiaaa aunt ergo apectacula et infinite tyrocinia 
Tanitatia, quibua qui omnino otiari non posaunt pcrnicioaiua occupantur. 
Satina enim fuerat otiari, quam turpiter occupari. Hinc mimi, aalii, yel 
ealiaree, balatrones, aemiliani, gladutorea, pelmtrits, gignadii, prasstigia- 
tores, malefici quoque multi, et tota joculatorum eoena pmcedit. 

The foregoing extract affords a fair specimen of John 
of Salisbury’s general style. He proceeds in the sequel 
to declaim on the vanity of magic, soothsaying, sorcery, 
and the observance of signs, omens, and dreams. The 
subject of omens and dreams is continued through the 
second book. It is there shown that all prognostications 
and signs of future events are not to be despised, and 
many examples are cited, more especially that of the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem by Titus, the history of which 
event, taken chiefly from Josephus, occupies several chap¬ 
ters. From the consideration of prognostications the 
author proceeds to the interpretation of dreams, and the 
science of astrology, and to some theological questions 
arising out of this part of his subject. The third book of 
the Polycraticus is much more brief, and, commencing 
with the consideration of man’s nature and position in 
society and of the wickedness of pride and avarice, is 
chiefly devoted to the subject of flatterers and parasites. 
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It ends with a chapter on tyrants, a subject which is con¬ 
tinued in the fourth book. John of Salisbury openly 
preaches the doctrine that a tyrant is the enemy of so¬ 
ciety, and that it is the duty of individuals to slay him, 
but he reserves to the ecclesiastical body alone the right 
of judging who might be worthy of the name, and of 
giving the order for his destruction. This dangerous doo- 
trine, which the church of Rome has ever been too eager 
to promulgate and to act upon, is nowhere stated with 
more boldness than in the present work, and is the more 
remarkable because it comes so directly from the pen of 
the zealous partizan of Thomas Becket. A king, he says, 
is but a servant of the priesthood, and inferior to the 
clergy: 

Hunc erg o gJsdinm de mami eccJeai* accipit princeps, cum ipsa tamen 
gladium sanguinis omnino non habeat. Habet tamen ct ietumr sed eo 
utitur per principle manum, cui coercendonim corporum contnlit potestatem, 
spiritualium sibi in pontificibus autoritatc reservata. Est ergo princeps 
sacerdotii quidem minister, et qui sarroruni officiornm illam partem exercet 
qxue sacerdotii minibus videtur mdigna. Sacrarnm natoque legum omne 
officium religiosum et piuin est; illud tamen inferius, quod in poenis crimi- 
nnm exercetur, et quandnm oarnificii repnesentare videtur imaginem. Unde 
at Constantinna Romano rum tidelisaimua i mperator, cnm sacerdotum con¬ 
cilium Nioeam convocasset, nee primum locam tcnere ausus est, nec Be 
preabyterorum im mi so ere consessibua, aed gedem noviasimam occupavit. 
Scntentias vero qnas ab cis approbates audivit, ita veneratus est ac si eaa de 
dirinse majeatatia aensiaset emanasae judicio. Sed et libellos inscriptionum, 
quoa adinvicem cooceptos sacerdotum crimina contineates imperatori por- 
rexer&nt, suscepit quidem cluusoique reposuit in sinu sao. Cum autem 
eosdera ad charitatem et concordiam rev ocas set, dixit sibi, tanquam homini 
et qni judicio subjaceret sacerdotum, illicitum ease Deo rum eiaminare c&usas, 
qui non possuut nisi a solo Deo judicari; libellosque quos receperat non 
inspectos dedit incendio, fratrum veritns crimina vel convitia publicare, et 
Cbam reprobi filii maledictionem incunrere qui patris verenda non texit. 
Unde et in scripts Nicolai Romani pontificis idem dixisse uarratur, Vere 
si propriis oculis vidiBsem sacerdotem Dei, aut aliqnem eorum qui monachico 
babitn circumamicti sunt, pcccantem, chlamydem meam expUcarem et 
coopsrirem eum ne ab aliquo videretnr. 

In other respects our author gives good counsel to 
princes on their duties towards their subjects and the 
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state. In the fifth book he continues to treat of the 
regal dignity, and on its moral obligations. The sixth 
book treats chiefly on the armed portion of the commu¬ 
nity, or the knights, of its duties and privileges, and 
of the corruptions which pervaded that and all other 
classes of society in his time, with interesting allusions to 
contemporary history. In the twenty-fourth chapter of this 
book, John of Salisbury relates a conversation which he 
had with pope Adrian IV. on the causes of the corruptions 
of the church, when on a friendly visit to that pontiff at 
Beneventum. The seventh and eighth books of the Poly- 
craticus are both long. The author now proceeds to dis¬ 
cuss the tenets of the ancient philosophers onjjhe subject 
of virtue, and confesses his preference for those of the 
Academics. He then describes the vices most prevalent 
at court, and most dangerous to the state, deplores men’s 
errors, and shows virtue to be the true road to happiness. 
He contrasts true glory with false glory, avarice with 
liberality, the love of power with the love of liberty, glut¬ 
tony with temperance, incontinence with chastity ; and, 
finally, he returns to the subject of tyranny, and to the 
duty of slaying tyrants. 

A metrical treatise by John of Salisbury, entitled, En~ 
theticus de dogmate philosvphorum, of which a good edition 
has been recently published by professor Petersen of Ham¬ 
burgh, gives us a favourable opinion of the author’s skill 
in versification, and resembles closely in its object the 
Polycraticus, except that it commences by comparing the 
doctrines of the philosophers, and ends with lamenting 
the vices of the court and of the age. Professor Petersen 
adduces reasons for believing that this poem was written 
in 1160; and, like the former work, it was dedicated to 
the chancellor, Thomas Becket. It is valuable because, 
while in the Polycraticus John of Salisbury attacks the 
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vices and errors of his age in general, he here holds up to 
obloquy those of individuals; but the satire is rendered 
obscure by the circumstance of his having concealed the 
real objects of his aspersion under fictitious names. In 
the following lines he describes the doctrines of Epicurus: 

Sobrius exaudit leges Epicurus, et idem 
Ebrius est veneri subditns atque golte. 

Hie fiber incudem, quam circumvallat inani, 

Figit in incerto, cetera casne agit. 

Conflat in immenanm corpuscula CIA us acerrtun, 

Ut Sat mundi maxftniu i»te globna; 

Fixaqne lint elementa locis sub lege perenni, 

Utque vices persgant tempera certa anas. 

Hsec quoqne secta docet, aniaam com carne perire, 

Et frastra leges jnstitiamqne coli. 

Flatibos assimulat snbtilia corpora mentes, 

Mentiturque piis premia nulla dari. 

Quid deceat, nescit; Venus, ales, somnns, odorcs, 

Crassa cnlina, jocus, otia, Tina jurant. 

Istis addantur plausus, fallacia, nugee, 

Et quicqnid mimus, histrio, scorra probant. 

The following extract will serve to show the maimer in 
which the courtiers of Henry 11. are treated in this poem. 
It is uncertain who was intended by the appellation of 
Sporus. 

Exigit a cunctis munuscula Sporus, at ilia 
Si dederis, perdes; nil dabis, hostis eris. 

Si sit amicus, obest; si non sit, quserit obessc; 

Quidquid agas, oberit, ant Tolet ease nocens. 

Rem fortasse team poteris serrare, sed ejus 
A Tstiia animum non rerocare potes. 

Munus amicitise speciem producit, at ipsam 
Rem gignit Tirtus Tera, probatqne fides. 

Augetur tamen obseqoiis, snmitqne Tigorem, 

Nam probitas meritis premia digna refert. 

At the time when this poem was composed, its author 
seems to have been in disfavour with the king, which will 
perhaps account for the bitterness of his satire. About the 
same time he is supposed to have written the Metalogictu, 
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which is hardly inferior in importance to the Poiyeretiout, 
The object of this work was to vindicate the philosophical 
studies of the schools against the sneers and outcries of 
ignorant people, and more especially against a self-suffi¬ 
cient sect whom he ealls Cornificians. It ends with a long 
lamentation on the miseries of the age. This work, which 
consists of six books, contains valuable materials for the 
history of scholastic philosophy during the twelfth century, 
and furnishes portraits of the leaders of the different sects, 
by one who had lived and studied in their Boriety. 

Next in importance to the works just described are the 
letters of John of Salisbury, of which a considerable 
number are preserved. Upwards of three hundred were 
printed at Paris by Jean Masson in 1611; and others 
have been since printed among the letters of Thomas 
Becket, and in other publications. These letters are of 
the greatest importance for the history of the period 
during which John of Salisbury held the office of secretary 
to the archbishops of Canterbury. 

In 1163, Thomas Becket, then archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, was taking steps to obtain the canonization of his 
predecessor, Anselm, and with this object he employed 
John of Salisbury to write an abridged life of that prelate, 
which was presented to the pope at the council of Tours, 
in the month of May. Becket’s disputes with his sovereign 
hindered the further prosecution of this object; but the life 
of Anselm is preserved, and has been printed by Wharton. 

John of Salisbury also wrote a life of Thomas Becket, 
which has been supposed to be preserved only in the 
abridgment inserted in the Quadrilogus, or life by four 
authorities, compiled in the fourteenth century by order 
of pope Gregory XI. There is a MS. life of Becket, pur¬ 
porting to be by John of Salisbury, in the Bodleian 
Ijfefsry, MS. Laud. F. 14. 
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Commentaries on the Epistle* of St. Paul are also at¬ 
tributed to John of Salisbury, which are presented in manu¬ 
script, hut are found under the names of different writers. 
A Pcenitentiale said to have been compiled by him occurs 
in (die Bodleian Library. To his poetical compositions, 
we may add a metrical version of the fable of the mem¬ 
bers which conspired against the stomach, commencing 
with the lines: 

Concilium celebrant burned corporis artui 
later ee, de ee pbtrima verba eerunt. 

The titles of several other books, ascribed to John of 
Salisbury by tbe older bibliographers, are either made from 
different subjects treated in the Polycraticus, or founded 
in errors of other kinds. 

i 

Editions. 

Hie liber Ititnlatnr de nug‘ curialiu A vestigiis ph’or* cui' Johannes Sale*, 
berienais CaraotSeis epfia fait actor, fol. Supposed to have been printed 
at Cologne or Brussels about the year 1475. At the end it the poem 
De membris corporis quomodo advertut stomachum conspiraverant. 
Johanis Saresbericsis Policraticus de' nugis curialiu et vestigijs ph’or’ con- 
tin*a libros octo (at the bead of the first page). At the end, lohannis 
Saresberiensis, policraticus de nugis curialium A vestigijs philoaophorum, 
in octo partitas libros partiales: fiuitur cnrauit imprimi honeatns vir 
Constantines fradin bibliopols Anno d’ni M.cccce. A .xiij. Extrema 
manna apposita fuit code anno .xvij. Kalendas Maij. 

Policratici cantonta, fcstiun opus: &omnistatui delectabiielectu: quod in - 
titnlator Polioraticu, De nugis curialiu et vestigiis philoaopbo’ Joints Sa- 
leaberiensii doctUsimi sane It cloquttissimi viri, exemplar vnde excnsum 
est emedatissimu et annotationib’ marginalib’ adiutu : prestite et emis¬ 
sions p.curate gravisabno doctissimoq’ patre confejsore regia .... Vensle 
In vico eancti Jacobi in Sole aureo: et iu Lilio aureo apud beninoloa 
coercatores magr’m Bertholdfi Rebolt. A Joint paruu. At the end. 
f Pinit opus preclarfi Policratici De nugis curialiu, & vestigiis phUoso- 
phorfi: cui’ loanee SalesberiBais actor fuit. In Sole aureo vici eancti 
laeobl. Impreaaum Parrhisl’ open et expieie msgistri Bcrtboldi Bcm- 
bolt, & Ioanis parui. Anno domini H.r.riii, Die vero xxv. Maij. 4tO. 
The writer of the article on John of Salisbury in the Histoire Xitttraire de 
France has stated erroneously that the MetalogiCu wee joined with this 
edition. 

R 2 
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Joumi* Saresberiensis Poliomticus i live de nugis curialium, et vestlgiis 
philosophonun ( Libri octo. Lugduni Batavorum, ex ofioina Plnntinl- 
ana. 1595. 8vo. 

JoanTii* Saraaberianaia Metalogicua. E codice MS. Academies Cautabrigi 
eoaia, nunc primum aditua. Pariaiia, apud Uadriannm Beys, VIA 
Jacobca. 1610. 8vo. 

The Epistles of John of Salisbury printed with thoae of Gerbert and Stephen 
of Tourney, by Maaaon, 4to. Paris, 1611. 

Magna Bibliotheca Veteran Patrum, at Antiqnornm Scriptornm Ecoleeias- 
tkorum, Tomua Decimusquintus, sive Supplementum, Tel Appendix. 
Colonise Agrippioae, 1699. fol. pp. 338-498, Joannia Saresberiensis 
Policraticua: sive de nngia curialium, at Teatigiia philosophorura, libri 
octo.—pp. 498—619, Epistolae Joannia Sareaberieeaia episcopi Carno- 
teusis, studio et Industrie Papyrii Maeaoni in lucem editae. 

An edition of the Metalogicua ia aaid to have been printed at Leyden, in 
1G30, but this is perhaps an error, as the edition of 1639, printed at the 
same place, is stated in the title to be the second. 

According to Fabriciua, the portion of the Commentary on the Epistles of 
St. Paul which relates to the Epistle to the Collossiane was printed 
in 1630. 

Joannia Saresberiensis Poiicraticus, aive de nugis curialium, et vestigiiB phl- 
losopbomm, libri octo. Lugduni Batavorum, ex officina Joannia Moire. 
1639. 8vo. To this edition ia added, Joan. Saresberiensis Metalogi¬ 
cua, e codice mannscripto Academic Cantabrigiensis. Editio altera, 
priore accnratior et emendatior. 

The Commentaries on the Epistles of St. Paul, attributed to John of Salis¬ 
bury, are aaid to have been printed at Amsterdam, 4to. 1646. 

The Eutheticus (or metrical introduction to the Polycraticus) and the poem 
De membris conspirantibua, were printed with a poem by Fulbert of 
Chartres, by Andreas Rivinua, Lips. 1633, Rvo. 

Johannla Saresberiensis Policraticua, with the Metalogicua, Amsterdam, 
1664, small 8vo. 

Maxima Bibliotheca Veteran Patrum. Tomua Vigesimua Tertius. Lug¬ 
duni, 1677, fol. pp. 949—409. Johannis Sariabiriensis Policraticua, sive 
de nugis curialium et vestigiis pbilosophorum, libri octo,—pp. 410—535. 
Epistolae Joannia Sarisberiensis episcopi Carnotensia. 

Epistolae et Vita divi Thom® Martyris et Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis .. 
opera et studio F. C. Lupi. Bruxellia, 1683, 4to. Ninety-three letters of 
John of Salisbury are printed in this volume. 

Anglia Sacra, sive Collectio Hiatoriarum antiquitus scriptarum de archi- 
epiacopls et episcopis Anglin, (by Henry Wharton.) Para Seconds. Lon- 
dini, 1691, firi. pp. 151—176. VitaS. Anselmi archiepiscopi Cantuariensis, 
authors Johanne Sarisburiensi episcopo Carnotenai. 

Martene, Thesaurus Novua Anecdotorum, Tomua Primus. Lutet. Paris. 
1717, fol. coll. 596, 597, 602, 604. A charter and three previously 
inedited letters of John of Salisbury, 
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Jo. Alb. WbrSoH BibUotheet Utiui Modi* et Infim* aetatto. Pwiil. »T*4, 
tom. if, p, SV6. JoudIi Sire»bwien«ti de Membri* CoMpirintibiu. 

Recacil dct HUtorien* de* Gaulet et de It France. Tome teWbme. Par 
Mlcbel-Je*n-Joseph Briai. A Paria, 1814. fol. pp. 438—633, Joannia 
Streiberieorif, quifuit Careoteneii epiacoptu, epiatolaa cvi. 

Johannia Sateaberienaia Entbeticna, de Dogmata Phikuophorum, none 
primum editna et commentariia inatrnotoa a Chriatumo Petersen. Ham- 
burgi, 1843. 8ro. 


Tratulalion. 

A French tranalation of the Polycreticui, by Meaerai, under the title. Vs. 
nitda de la Cour, par Jean de Sariablry, ia said to have been printed at 
Paria in 1640, 4to. but no copy appears sow to be known to exist. 


ADAM DU PETIT PONT. 

This celebrated teacher in the university of Paris was 
an Englishman by birth, as we learn from the writings of 
his friend, John of Salisbury. He studied at Paris under 
Matthew of Angers and Peter Lombard, and he after¬ 
wards opened a school near the Petit Pont, from which 
he took his name. lie taught chiefly grammar and logic, 
and was so warm an advocate of the method of Aristotle 
that he was sometimes designated by the name of Adam 
the Peripatetic. John of Salisbury accuses him of having 
introduced a refined subtilty of reasoning which degene¬ 
rated into a system of quibbling. Adam was subsequently 
made a canon of Ndtre Dame, after which he taught only- 
theology. We know few dates or facts in the life of this 
eminent scholar; but he was at the council of Paris under 
pope Eugene III. in 1147, when the opinions of Gilbert 
de la Porree were condemned; and he went to the Lateran 
council in 1179 to defend his old teacher, Peter Lombard. 
Previous to this latter date he had settled in England, 
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and 1ft 1176 he was made bishop of St. Asaph’s. Ha died 
in 1160. 

No fragment of the writings of Adam du Petit Pont is 
preserved. John of Salisbury speaks of him as a man of 
great learning, and mentions his book entitled Ara Di*~ 
serendi, which he says was written in a confused and in¬ 
tricate style. Pits and Bale ascribe to him four books of 
commentaries on Peter Lombard, and some other works, 
which are, perhaps, mere suppositions of those inaccurate 
bibliographers.* 


GIRARD LA PUCELLE. 

Girard la Pucelle (in Latin Girardva Puella) was 
one of the most celebrated professors of the university of 
Paris in the latter half of the twelfth century.f Roger of 
Croyland, one of the earlier writers of the life of Thomas 
Becket, states that he was an Englishman;! and he ap¬ 
pears to have entered the church at an early age. He is 
said to have taught at Paris, with occasional and long in¬ 
terruptions, from 1160 to 1177; and he enjoyed the espe¬ 
cial esteem of the French king, which however he lost by 
suddenly quitting Paris to establish himself at Cologne, 
then the seat of a schism in the church raised by the 
archbishop, Rainold. The church was much scandalised 
by the public secession of an ecclesiastic of so much 

* Compare os this writer, John of Salisbury, Metalog. Mb, tt, e. 10, 
lib. iii. c. 3, end lib. iv. c. 3, end the Entheticus, p. 9, 3, with Prof. Peter¬ 
sen’s notes, with the article in the Hist. Lit. de France, tom. xtr. p. 189. 

t We know his persons! history chiefly from some letters in the collection 
of those of Thomas Becket. See the article in the Hist. Lit. de ft. tea. 
atr. p. 301. 

t Soger, Ctoilaad, la Qnadrilog. cited by Tanner. 
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celebrity as Girard, and, although he declared that he had 
sot joined the party of the schismatics, every effort was 
made to withdraw him from intercourse with them. He 
at length, partly by the intervention of Becket, obtained 
permission to settle in England; but his stay there was 
short, for he almost immediately returned to Cologne, 
and accepted a benefice from the schismatic archbishop. 
For this act, which amounted to an avowal of his appro¬ 
bation of the schismatics, Girard was excommunicated by 
the pope j yet Becket and his other friends again inter* 
fered, and he was prevailed upon to make a public decla¬ 
ration that he condemned the schism, and to resign all 
the benefices he had received at Cologne, on condition of 
being absolved from the sentence of excommunication 
and being permitted to return to his school at Paris. He 
appears to have quickly regained the favour of the pope 
(Alexander III.) who in 1176 granted in his favour a bull 
which gave ecclesiastical professors in the schools the 
privilege of non-residence on their church benefices, and 
a letter of the same pontiff, dated the 15 th of March, 1178, 
confirms to him the benefices which he had previously 
received of the schismatics of Cologne. In 1177 > at the 
invitation of Richard archbishop of Canterbury, he came 
again to England, and remained attached to that prelate’s 
household until 1182 or 1183, when he was made bishop 
of Coventry, or, as the see was then sometimes called, 
Chester, the two sees being then joined in one. He died 
at Coventry on the 13th of January, 1184, and was buried 
in his cathedral. 

All the early historians who mention Girard la Pucelle 
agree in extolling his great learning and eloquence, and 
Roger of Croyland distinctly speaks of his writings; yet 
We have now no other trace of their existence, and if the 
writer of the notice of Girard in the Histoire Litteraire 
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de France be correct in ascribing to him the 183rd letter 
of the collection of epistles of Thomas of Canterbury, 
(published under the name of John of Salisbury), it is the 
only document extant which came from his pen. 


BARTHOLOMEW BISHOP OF EXETER. 

Bartholomew of Exeter was one of the most 
learned theologians of the reign of Henry II. He appears to 
have been a native of Brittany,* and he probably studied 
at Paris. We hear of him first as archdeacon of Exeter, 
of which see he was chosen bishop in 1160. The king 
seems to have been opposed to his nomination, until ap¬ 
peased by Theobald archbishop of Canterbury. We learn 
from the writers of the time that Bartholomew was remark¬ 
able for his great piety. He was the prelate in whom 
Thomas of Canterbury and John of Salisbury placed 
their entire confidence, and to whom during their exile 
they sent all their instructions; yet he appears to have 
acted with so much prudence that he never compromised 
himself with the court, and, after Becket’s death, the 
king employed him ns his chief adviser in ecclesiastical 
affairs. His death is stated by Roger Hovedenf to 
have occurred in 1184 ; by the Winchester annalist J it 
is placed in 1186 4 and Walter Mapes in his work de Nugis 
Curialium, written apparently at the end of the year 118?, 
speaksof him as still alive and occupied in literary pursuits, 
although advanced in years.§ 

* See Jo. Saliib. Epiat. 169. 

"t Roger Hovedea, Annal. p. 613. 

I Ansel. Win ton. ap. Wharton, Ang. Sac. vol. i. p. 302. 

i Bartholonueaa Exonienais episcopug, vir senes et fecuadus, lioc tern, 
yon acribit. W. Map. de Nag. Carial. Digt. i. c. 12. 
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Giraldus Cambrensis speaks of Bartholomew of Exeter 
as one of the great luminaries of his country ;* yet his 
writings, most of which appear to be lost, were of no great 
importance. The work by which his name is best known 
is a penitential, compiled, it may be supposed, chiefly for 
the use of his own diocese. Several copies of this work 
aTe preserved ;f it consists entirely of extracts from pre¬ 
vious works of the same description, and from the canons 
and constitutions of the church. His Dialogue against 
the Jews, which was dedicated to his friend Baldwin 
bishop of Worcester, is preserved in a manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library. Four letters of Baldwin bishop of 
Exeter arc found among the Epistles of John of Salis¬ 
bury 4 Leland ascribes to him a treatise De Pradestina- 
tione et Libero Arbitrio, which is perhaps the same as that 
mentioned by Tanner under the title De Fatalitate et Fato 
as being dedicated to Baldwin bishop of Worcester, and 
which appears to be preserved in a manuscript in Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Bale and Pits give the titles of 
other works, some of which are certainly not by this 
Bartholomew. The chief of these are a book of sermons 
said to have commenced with the words, Tollite jugurn 
meum super vos, and a discourse on the death of Thomas 
Becket, beginning with the words, Secundum multitudinem 
dolorum. 

* Girald. Cambren. ap. Wharton. Aug. Sac. vol. ii. p. 425. 

t Thera ia one in the British Museum, MS. Cotton. Faustina A. nil. 

t Epp. 291, 295, 297, 298. 
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JOHN HE HAUTEVILLE. 

Jour os Hauteville was one of the most remarkable 
Latin poets of the twelfth century j yet we know to littlis 
of his personal history that even his name has been the 
subject of many doubts. The old bibliographers call him 
Han Will, Anneevillanua, and Hantrillensis; and the writers 
of the Histoire Littlraire de France give him the name of 
Hantnlle, and suppose that he was a native of the hamlet 
of Anville, near Evreux. There can be no doubt how¬ 
ever from the authority of the manuscripts that the name 
should be Hauville or Hauteville. One of the manu¬ 
scripts in the British Museum calls him Johannes de AL 
villa ;* another calls him Johannes de Hawilla;f and a 
third says he was of “ Auville beside Rouen. ”t The 
name John de Eigham, which has also been given to this 
writer, originated in an error of some person who mistook 
the name of a possessor of the manuscript in which the 
poem of John de Hauteville is contained, for that of the 
author.§ This poem is a singular satire on the man- 
tiers of the age, and is dedicated to Walter de Cofitances, 
who is described as then exchanging the bishopric of 
Lincoln for the archbishopric of Rouen, a circumstance 
which fixes the date of the composition of the poem to 

* US. Harl. No. 4066, Incipit Architrenius magiatri Johannis fo Alvilla. 

t US. Cotton. Veapaa. B. xiu. Magister Johannes de Harvilla compo- 
snit ietnm libram de peregrino Johannis, et eundem librnm nominavit Ar- 
ohitreniom. 

X US. Beg. 15. C. V. Ietnm librum fecit Johannee de Annilla jute Bo- 
tbemagnm exiatente dncatn Normenniee sub rege Anglico. 

{ US. Cotton. Veepai. B. xzn. Liber fratris Johannza de Bighorn (or, 
Bighorn) in quo subsoripta continentnr. A list of the content* of the 
vehune follow*. 
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the year 1184. Several allusions in the poem wtitild lead 
us to believe that its author had passed a part of his life 
in England! but there appears to be no evidence for the 
assertion! of former biographers that John de Hautetille 
eras educated in this island, or that he was a monk of St. 
Alban's. 

The only poem known to hare been written by John 
da Hatiteville bears for title the name of its hero, Arehi- 
fcrenius, a personage who is introduced lamenting perpe¬ 
tually oyer the miseries and rices of mankind. The 
Latinity and versification are often respectable, and some¬ 
times approach to purity and elegance; but its author 
falls into the common vice of the medieval poets, of dwel¬ 
ling so long on his images and descriptions that they become 
extremely tedious. In the greater number of manuscripts, 
the poem is prefaced by a brief prologue or argument in 
prose, staring the plan of the work. The poem itself, 
which commences with these lines,— 

Velificatur Athos, dabio man posts ligatur, 

Remus arat cullee, pedibua substernitur ondt, 

opens with some general observations on the vice of sloth, 
and on others which arise out of it, from which the writer 
suddenly turns to address Walter de Coutances, to whom 
the book is dedicated— 

O cujua studio, quo remige, navigat eatu 
Mundanoque man tumidia exempts procellis 
Unconic aedca, o quern non preterit aeqol 
Calcului, o cujua mourn redolentia coehtm 
Spondet, et ease nequit virtue altisaima major, 

Indivisa minor, oujua te nomen et aatria 
Inaerit, et fame Utuo dfeumsonat orbem. 

O quern Rotomagi aedet viduata marl turn 

Sperat et aapint, solldisque amplexibua ardet 

Astrinxisae virum, fragrant!* odoribua nti 

Morum delidia, virtutia aromate, aponai 

Pectore, quod Phosbum redolet, quod Neatort pfngtt, ltd. 
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When the poet has concluded his eulogy of the new 
archbishop, Arcbitrenius is first introduced, as a youth 
just arrived at years of maturity; he passes in review the 
various circumstances of his life, and laments that so little 
of it has been devoted to virtue. He breaks into loud 
complaints against Nature, who has made him weak and 
liable to temptations, and he determines to set out on 
foot in search of her, and beg her assistance to enable him 
to contend with them. On his way he first arrives at the 
palace of Venus, where he finds the goddess surrounded 
with young damsels, whose hearts she inflames. The de¬ 
scription of one of the companions of Venus, who ex¬ 
celled in beauty all the rest, occupies the latter part of 
the first book and the earlier portion of the second, 
each particular member or part of the body forming 
the subject of a separate chapter. The description of 
Cupid and of his dress, which follows, is alike long and 
tedious. ATchitrenius, pursuing his pilgrimage, arrives 
at the abode of gluttony, and the poet indulges in severe 
satire on the prevalence of this vice in his days. The 
questions which chiefly attracted the attention of gour¬ 
mands, and the eagerness with which they were discussed, 
are told in some elegant lines : 

Inter rentricolas versatur qusatio, piece 
Quit colitur meliore incus, quia fertilis aer 
Alitibus, quB terra feraa producat edules; 

Quos aaaare cibos, quos elixare, palati 
Luxuries discincta relit, qutc fercula molli 
Jure natent, qua sicca gule trudantur arerno; 

Qua juris jactura meri redimatur in unda, 

Quot capiat factura modos, quo foedere nodet 
Appoaitoa mixture cibos, quo frixa paratu 
Exacuant gustuj, qua corpora cura nepotum 
Dictet aromatico pania mandare supulchro, 

Qub novitas adjects cibia epulonia acutum 
Commendet atudium; nam qusvis prims voiuptaa 
Delitiaa noritate caplt; nam gratia rebus 
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Prompts uorig, preofamque unit, prsceptqoe bonorum 
Gloria, temporibus recipit fragments faroria. 

Quidque dxpes rariaa prorent, possintne cadentem 
Erexiaae famera, nam prone paratibne iiadsm 
Occurrit facies, recipit foments dborum 
Alternate fames, divers aque fercnla gustng 
Invitant, eimileeque creant faatidia menam. 

The wines are a subject of no less anxious discussion than 
the meats, and were the cause of still greater excesses, in 
which the natives of our island are more especially accused 
of indulging. The following lines describe an English 
drinking party in the twelfth century:— 

Consedcre duces, et Bacchi atante corona 
Surgit ad os paterae dominns septemplicia Ajax 
Anglicua, et calice similia contendit Ulixes. 

H»c ibi funduntur Bacoho prceconia, tales 
Multiplicat plausus plebes devota refertis 
Incubuisse ciphis, erroris prodiga, mente 
Saucia languenti, rationis dedita sacrum 
Extinxissr jubar, japido submerse Lyeo. 

Ergo vacaote cipbo distincto gutture uuahtil 
Ingeminant, *u tthtil. Labor est plus perdcrc vini 
Quam sitis, exbaurire mcruni studiosios ardent 
Guam exhaurire sitim ; commendativa Lyei 
Eat aitis, et candens calicea iterare palatum 
Imperiosa jubet, ad Baccbi munera dextraa 
Blaudius invitat; pluris sunt pocula, pluris 
Ariditate sitis, Baccbueque ad rota persstse 
Caodentisque guise recipit crementa far oris. 

The author turns from the picture of gluttony to tl»e praise 
of sobriety, and describes the frugal table of Philemon and 
Baucis. Architrenius meanwhile pursues his way, and at 
the end of the second book he arrives at Paris, which was 
then, by the celebrity of its university, looked upon as 
the centre of learning in Europe. The third book is al¬ 
most entirely occupied with the miseries and sufferings of 
the scholars, and affords an interesting picture of scho¬ 
lastic life at this early period. The poet describes the 
poverty and personal appearance of the students;— 
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Nob oclaliM nnaiia ituUo disteptst wwtu 
Peotmit, errantique risat manrtww uapiUo j 
Luguenti itomusho nltUf bob lectit tg«atu 
Cultu» deliciu, ilwrii HMiilni» odifc 
Pectinia »rte coli, forma contents TSBUfto 
Quam natura dedit t m^jor depoUero pugnat 
SoUidtudo tmtn, groriorNa gantis trymxim, 

Qua Thetim ore bibeni ammo bibit ebrie Phaebum. 

He dwells on the meanness of their dress, on their bad 
lodg in g s, spare nourishment, and hard beds, on the base¬ 
ness of those who served them, the excessive labour re¬ 
quired to become master of the seven arts; he pictures 
them, after having spent a great part of the night in study, 
roused from their sleep before daylight to attend the lec¬ 
tures of the masters, treated there with continual rude¬ 
ness, and finally, after having surmounted all the difficul¬ 
ties of their path, obliged to see the rewards and honours 
for which they were striving distributed with unjust par¬ 
tiality on those who have least deserved them— 

Premia qua Datuj reciplt meruinct Homanu. 

The labours and toils of the schools end in pride and 
vanity, by which the philosophers of the twelfth century 
too often made themselves remarkable; while the rich and 
great squandered their wealth on base jogelours and min¬ 
strels, instead of applying it to the encouragement of true 
learning and merit. Architrenius turns from this scene, 
and, at the beginning of the fourth book, arrives at the 
mount of ambition, which is covered with beautiful gar¬ 
dens and flowers, and watered by a limpid stream which 
rana from the top over shining pebbles of gold and silver. 
At the summit he beheld a vast and stately palace. The 
poet now proceeds to treat of the evils which spring from 
ambition, and gives a long and interesting description of 
the manners and corruptions of the court. Not far from 
the mountain of ambition he found the hill of presump- 
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lion (cellis praswnptionis) which is described at the be* 
ginning of the fifth book, Its inhabitants were chiefly 
eoclesiaaties, doctors or masters, and monks, and he is led 
to a bitter satire on the manners of the clergy. The scho¬ 
lastic professors were more often presumptuous than 
learned)— 

Hie vulgu* cathedra* rapt* ddtate migiitri 
Inillit, et vacua da megeitete tumorem 
Goncipit, impubia et meuto at monte virenti, 

Crudu* adhuc lucoo juvenem solidoeque virile* 

Pnavenien* cnlmoi, nee maturate senecta 
Fnacipltt lauro non ezpcctaaae veretur. 

Ho* ego pnetereo tactoa tine nomine, voiqut 
Preterit ignotue intania nota magiater. 

O rabies radian Rabl, dolcique Minerva 
Intonuiue tuba, nondum patientibua aunis. 

I}ic in philoaopho* auia eat tevire flagello 
Mortis alumna fame*, inimoque poteutia Phoebi 
Pignora pauperies curarum umberat Hydra. 

In his zeal against this rice the poet complains of the 
presumption of old age, which had dared to whiten the 
locks pf good king Henry, 

Hie uhi delegit aummam praeinmptio udem, 

Imerpit fcatina comil, criipatqua ran acta 
Henrici faciem, quem flava Britannia regem 
Jactat, eoque dace titulli Normandie ridet, 

Et belli et paeia, totumque eupermeat orbem, 

Indole quam belli nunquam fregere tumultuj, 

Dedidicitque vlrum gladio mature juventna, 

Hie vernare genie nternum debutt Bvi. 

Architrenius, ever lamenting and weeping orer the vani¬ 
ties of the world, turns away from the prospect, and beholds 
a hideous monster, whose head extends to the skies. This 
was cupidity, a vice on which the poet proceeds to mo¬ 
ralise, attacking more especially the avarice and greediness 
of the prelates of his days. The wanderer is interrupted 
in his reflections by the noise of a terrible combat be¬ 
tween the prodigals and the misers (infer largos et avaros); 
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and he here enters into details taken from the fabulous 
British History of Geoffrey of Monmouth, or from popular 
romances. In the sixth book he is suddenly carried to 
distant Thule, where he finds the ancient Grecian philo- 
losophers, who are introduced declaiming against the vices 
of mankind, and their declamations continue through the 
seventh and part of the eighth books. Architrenius 
listens, and continues his lamentations, until suddenly 
lifting up his eyes he beholds before him a beautiful 
woman, in the midst of a flowery plain, surrounded by nu¬ 
merous attendants. Learning that this lady was Nature, 
he throws himself at her feet: but before listening to his 
prayer she delivers a long discourse on natural philosophy, 
which is continued to the middle of the ninth, or last, 
book. Architrenius then tells his griefs and misfortunes, 
and relates what he has seen in his wanderings. Dame 
Nature takes pity on his sufferings, consoles him by giving 
him a beautiful wife named Moderation, and ends with a 
chapter of good counsel on his conjugal duties. 

This poem appears, by the numerous manuscripts still 
extant, to have been extremely popular during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It was made the 
subject of learned commentaries. But we have no 
traces] of any other work by the same author. There is 
no reason for attributing to John de Hauteville the me¬ 
trical treatise De Epistolarum Compositions which follows 
the Architrenius in a manuscript at Oxford j* and the old 
bibliographers seem to have had no authority for ascribing 
to him the poem De Rebus Occultis, or the “ Epigrammata, 
epistolas, etpoemala mentioned by Bale. 

Edition. 

An edition of the Architrenius was printed by Jodocus Bedim Anemias, in 
small 4to. Paris, 1517, but is so extremely rsre tbst we hare not been 
able to obtain tight of a copy. 

* MS. Digby, No. 64. 
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JOCELIN OF FURNESS. 

Jocelin, distinguished as a writer of biographies, chiefly 
of saints, was a monk of Furness abbey in Lancashire. 
Tanner seems to think that he was a Welchman. It ap¬ 
pears from the prologue to his life of St. Patrick, which 
he compiled at the request of Thomas archbishop of 
Armagh and Malachias (another Irish prelate) and John 
de Curcy the conqueror of Ulster, that he flourished 
about the year 1185. This life is a mere compilation from 
the vulgar legends relating to the saint which were then 
current in Ireland, and has no historical value, as may be 
judged from the following example: 

De Iripliei peatilentia de Hitemia per ttnetum Patrieivm effugata. 

Sonctiasimus Patricius pestilential tripliri eliminandm faumtnam operam 
et diligentiam adhibuit, ct turn salutari doctrina, turn ferventissimse ora- 
tionis obtentu, Hiberniam hujus grassantis veneni exsortem ezhibuit. Ipse 
namque pastor pnestantissimus menu Domini Jean boculum bajnlavit, rjus¬ 
que elevatiouc comminatoria omnia venenata aniraantia, angelico suffultus 
auffragio, ex universis Hibemise partibus in unnm congregavit. Deinde 
omnia usque ad editissimum insulae promontorinm in fugam compnlit. quod 
scilicet Cruackan-aitge direbatur tunc, nunc vero Cruach-pkadruig dicitur, 
ibique totam turbam pestiferam de preempts montis crepidine, in virtu to 
preecepti, preecipiti lapsu Oceana ab9orbcndam depulit. O signum iosigne I 
O miraculum magnificum, a mundi cxorilio inexpertnm, nunc tribubus, 
populis, et linguis compertum, cunctia (ere nationibus notorium, specialiter 
Hiberniee incolis pernccessarium! Huic tam miraculoso tamque perutili 
spectaculo nuuieroina populus lntererat, quorum pars plurima ad signs 
videnda, qusedam ad verba vitse percipienda undique confluxerat. Convertit 
deinde fiiciem suam vereus Manniam et cetera* insulas, quas fide Christ! et 
sacrameatie imbuit, et benedixlt, ac preeum suarum obtentu reptilian) 
venenatorum omnes illas tantum expertes fecit et reddidit. 

Jocelin was also the author of a life of St. Kentigem, 
first bishop of Glasgow, which is dedicated to Jocelin, 
bishop of the same see from 1174 to 1199, and is preserved 

VOL. II. s 
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in a manuscript in the British Museum (MS. Cotton. 
Vitellius, C. vin.) j of a life of St. Helen, an abridgment of 
which is cited by Tanner as being found in a manuscript 
in the Bodleian Library 5 and of a life of David king of 
Scotland, extracts from which will be found in the sixth 
book of Fordun’s Scotdchronicon. As it is recorded that 
bishop Jocelin amplified his see, and enlarged and adorned 
his church of St Kentigem, in 1181, we may conjecture 
that the Life of St. Kentigern was composed on that occa¬ 
sion.* Stowe, in his Survey of London, mentions a history 
of the bishops of the Britons (De Britonum episcopis) by 
Jocelin of Furness.f 


Edition. 

Florilegium Intake sanctorum, sea Vitae et Acta Sanctorum Hibernic . . . 
Omnia .. . collegit, et publicabat Thomas Messinghnmua. Pensile, 
1634, fol. pp. 1—85, JoceUni monachi de Furnesio Vita Sancti Patrick. 


BENOIT DE 8 AINTE-MAUR. 

There are strong reasons for believing that this trouvere 
was a native of the little town of Sainte-Maur in the dis¬ 
trict of Tours, and that he was a monk or clerk of the 
monastery of Marmoutier in that place.} We know nothing 
more of his personal history than that he was patronised 
by Henry II. by whose direction he composed his metrical 
history of the dukes of Normandy, a circumstance which 

* Jocelinni episcopal sedom episcopalem dilatavifc, et sencti Kentegernl 
ecclesiam gloriole msgnificavit. Chronics de Mailroa, ed. Stevenson, p. 91. 

f Stowe’s London, p. 177 (Ed. 1842). 

t This information is deduced chiefly from the circumstance of e flue MS. 
of the Chronicle of the Dukes of Normandy having been recently discovered 
■t Tours, which had belonged to the abbey of Marmoutier. See the ap¬ 
pendix to the third volume of M. Michel’s edition of Benoit. 
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excited the jealousy of a rival poet, Wace.* As he ap¬ 
pears to have been younger than the author of the Roman 
de Rou, we may suppose that Benoit de Sainte-Maur 
flourished about the year 1180. 

The earliest of Benoit’s two great poems was, probably, 
his metrical romance of the History of Troy, a subject of 
great interest in the middle ages, because most of the 
western nations pretended to trace their origin to the 
dispersion of the Trojans. The poem of Benoit is chiefly 
a paraphrase of the supposititious history of the Phrygian 
Dares, with some additions from the similar work pub¬ 
lished under the name of Dictys; but the Anglo-Norman 
trouvere, faithful to the taste of his age, has turned the 
Grecian and Trojan heroes into medieval knights and 
barons. At the commencement of his poem Benoit quotes 
the authority of Salomon, that men ought not to conceal 
their knowledge from the world, as an excuse for his un¬ 
dertaking to translate this history from the Latin, in which 
it was hidden from the unlearned. He then gives us an 
account of the original authorities, founded on the preface 
to the pseudo-Dares. Homer, he says, was a marvel¬ 
lously learned clerk, but he lived more than a hundred 
years after the events he describes, and his want of veracity 
is sufficiently evident. The people of Athens fell into a 
great "contention” regarding him, and would have con¬ 
demned his book because he made the gods fight with 
mortals; but Homer had so much personal influence, 
that his book was finally received as authority, t 

Omen, qni cl era fa memUoua, 

Et sage* et eedastroua, 

* See before, p. 207, of the preaent volume. 

t There ia a complete MS. of the Roman de Troye in the Harleian 
Collection, No. 4482, from which our extracts are taken. Long extracts 
from a MS. in the library of St. Mark at Veuioe, are printed by Keller, 
in his Romvart, p. 80. 

S 8 
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Rpcrit de la destruction, 

Del grant liege, de 1'oquoUon, 

Far col Trole fu desert**, 

C’onquei poll ne fa habitue; 

Mail ne dlt pu iee litres voir. 

Qner bien savons de fit pour voir 
Qall ne fa puis de cent one net, 

Qe li grans oi fa assembler; 

N'est merveille s’il i faiiii, 

Car »<n« veritd n'en oi. 

Quint il en ot son livre fait, 

Et » Athenes l'ot retrait, 

Si ot estrange contenson; 

Dampner le torrent par raison. 

Poor cc qu’ot fait lea damrediei 
Combatre o les hommes mortex. 

Tenu li fu a deauerir, 

Et il merveille et il folie, 

Hue les dieus o hommes hamains 
Faisoit combatre as Troyens. 

Et quant son litre rrciterent, 

Four itant si le refuserent. 

Mais tant fu Omen, de grant pris, 

Hoe tant fist pais, si CDto je lis, 

Hue les litres fu rcceus, 

Et ea auctoriteit tenos. 

Benoit goes on to inform ns that in the time of the 
Romans lived Sallust, a very rich and learned man, who 
had a nephew named Cornelius. Cornelius was sent to 
study at Athens; and there, seeking foT books of “gram¬ 
mar” in a cupboard, he found a copy of the original work 
written in Greek by Dares. 

.1. jour queroit en un anm&irr 
Pour traire litres de grsmeire, 

Tant i a quis et triboulf-, 

Qu’entre les autres a trouvr 
L'estoire que Daires ot escrite, 

En Grace langne faite et dite. 

Cis Daires dont vus ;i oez 
Fa h Troles nourris et net. 

Dares, he states, had been present at the siege of 
Troy, and was an eye-witness of all he related. His book 
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had long been forgotten, when it was discovered by Cor¬ 
nelius, who lost no time in translating it into Latin. 
Benoit de Sainte-Maur translated it from Cornelius's 
Latin version into French. 

Cute hystoire n’eit pea usee, 

Ne en gaires de lieua trovte; 

Ja retraite ne fnat encore, 

Maia Beneoia de Sainte More 
L’a commcncie et faite et dite, 

Et i aea mains l'a toute eacrite, 

I(i taillie, i?i ouvrde, 

Jgi eacrite, iji poaie, 

Et plus ne maina n’i a meatier; 

Ci wet Veetoirc commencier. 

The Romance of Troy contains nearly thirty thousand 
lines. It is a heavy and dull poem, and possesses little 
interest at the present day; although it abounds in those 
repeated descriptions of warfare which constituted the 
great beauty of such productions in the twelfth century. 
Almost the only passage approaching to any degree of 
poetical elegance is the description of Spring, in the ac¬ 
count of the departure of the Argonauts for the conquest 
of the golden fleece, which has been quoted by M. de la 
Rue— 


Quant Tint el tens quivers derive, 
Quo l'erbe vers point en la rive; 
Lorrque Horissent li ramel; 

E dulceuent chantent oiael, 
Merle, mauvii, e loriol, 

E cstoruel e rosaignol, 

La blanche Aor pent en 1'eepine, 

E reverdoie la gaudine, 

Quant li tens eat dula et aouea, 
Lor sortirent del port lea nca. 


The Romance of Troy was so much admired at the 
time of its publication, that its author was requested by 
Henry II. to undertake a metrical chronicle of the dukes 
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of Normandy, which also has been preserved.* That 
Benoit received many benefits from this monarch is evi¬ 
dent from the eagerness with which he seises every oppor¬ 
tunity of introducing his praise into his work j he speaks 
of him as 

-la bon rei Henri iccund, 

Flore dee prince* do tot le mand, 

Ki fide rent digue* de memoirs, 

E Id Deo* dost force e victoire, 

Longs Tie, prosperitd, 

Senz nisee e eons svertiU I 
Seintisme e bane eeit u An* I 

And in another place he thus expresses the hope that 
his writing may be agreeable to the king— 

Or dunge Deus par sa duQor 
Qu*al plalslr eeit de mom seignor, 

Del bon rei Henri tis Maheut, 

One si benigne cam il seat 
Seit al oil* e al entendre ! 

N’eat paa de met pours la meodre 
Que de meedire e de meafaire 
Chose qui ne li deie plaire. 


The metrical chronicle of the dukes of Normandy by 
Benoit, which extends to thirty thousand lines, begins 
with a brief sketch of the cosmographical doctrines of the 
age, which leads to the account of the origin of the Nor¬ 
mans and their first piratical voyages, and the history is 
continued to the death of Henry I. The larger portion 
is a mere paraphrase of the Latin histories by Dudo of 
St. Quentins and William of Jumiiges, with some slight 
additions of matter not found in those authorities; but it 


* ** MS ' fr® 110 whiol> the ‘“t Of Benoit’s Chronicle of the Dukes of 
Nonared, fau been printed, is preserved in the British Museum, MS. Hsrl. 

. ”• A second ““nscript has since been found in the library of the 

caty of Tours, in France. In the introduction to the first volume M. Michel 
bed stated bis opinion that the author of the Chronicle was not the same 
person a * the author of the Romance of Troy, which, however, he has been 
IBMOM to retract by the dieumitaacee connected with the second MS. 
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is inferior as a historical document and as a literary com¬ 
position to the similar work of Wace, which appears from 
the first to have enjoyed a greater degree of popularity. 
Among the few narratives peculiar to Benoit is that of 
the lore of duke Robert and Harlette, the mother of 
William the Conqueror, which is told with much sim¬ 
plicity and elegance. The following description of Har- 
lette is a favourable specimen of the poet’s style: 


A Faleise esteit sojoman* 

Li bom dux Robert li Norman* t 
Malt 11 ert le leas covenables 
E beaus a sains e dclitables, 
C'estcit uni de ses grans deporz 
Qu’od danzeles, ce sui recorz. 

Un jor (ju'il veneit de charier 
En choisi une eu un grazier, 

Dess le ruiasel d’un fontenil, 

Ou en blanchiiseit un cbeinsil 
Od autres filles de borgeis, 

Duct aveit od li plus de treis, 
Tirez aveit sea dras ensua, 

Si cum puceles unt en us, 

Psr coveisure e par geu 
Peeres quant sunt en itel lea. 
Beaus fu li jorz e li tens chauz; 
Ce que ne rovri sis biiauz 
Des piez e des jambes parurent, 
Qui si tris.beaus e si blans furent 
Que ce fu bien au due avis 
Que neifs ert pale e dors de lia 
Avers la sue grant blancheor: 
Merveillcs i torna s’amor. 

Fitle ert d'un borzois la pucele, 
Sage e corteise e pros e bele, 
Bloie, od bel front e od beans oilz 
Oil ji ne fust trovez orguitz, 

Mais benignitez e franchise; 

Si n’en fit nule mieuz aprise. 

E s’aveit la color plus tine 
Que flora de rose ne d’espine, 

N4s bien seant, boebe e menton ) 
Riens n’out plus avenant faqon, 
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Ne plot bel col ne plui beans bru. 

Iteu puds vo» sa fait 
Qne gsnts fu s blanche e gmse 
Slid que lee beantca treapnse 
Dee entree totes den regnS, 

Foi vous si dlt de u beautd 
A cs qui 'a ert, cs tachez biea. 

The following lines descriptive of Spring, from the 
account of Kollo’s departure from England, may be 
compared with the similar passage of the Romance of 
Troys 


Quant U Were fu trespasses, 

Vint 11 dull tene e li cites, 

Vents l’aure sueve c quoie, 

Cbanta li merles e li treie, 

Boil reverdirent e prsel, 

E gent florirent li ramel, 

Parut la rose bnen olanz, 

E altres flora de naint semblanz. 

The two poems described above are the only works 
known to have been written by Benoit dc Saintc-Maur. 
Tyrwhitt ascribed to him a life of Thomas Becket in 
Anglo-Norman verse, and the ubbe de la Rue believed 
him to be the author of a song on the crusade in the same 
language, found at the end of the Harleian MS. containing 
his chronicle. The life of St. Thomas is evidently the 
work of a later writer of the name of Benoit, as M. de la 
Rue has observed. The song was written by a knight 
on hia way to oin the crusade, who speaks of his lady 
whom he had left behind him, and could not therefore 
have been written by a monk of Marmoutier. 

Edition. 

Collection de Documents inddita Bur 1'Histoire de France publics par ordre 
do roi.—Chronique des dues de Normandie, par Benoit, trouvore Anglo. 
Normand da xii*. siede, publi<ejjonr la premiere foil d’apris un mano. 
acrlt da Musde Britannlque, par Franciaque Michel. Tome I. Faria, 
1836. Tome 11. Faria, 1838. Tome III. Paria, 1844, 4to, , 
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CLEMENT OF LANTHONY. 

We hare very little information relating to this writer, 
who was successively sub-prior and prior of Lanthony.* 
We learn from Giraldus Cambrensis that he was attached 
to study, and negligent of the affairs of his monastery, 
and that he died of a paralytic stroke.f As he is witness, 
as prior, to a charter of David bishop of St. David’s, J he 
must have been chosen to that office before the year 
1176, when that prelate died. From the manner in which 
Giraldus speaks of him, Clement appears to have died 
about the end of the reign of Henry II., or early in that 
of Richard I. Osbcrt of Stoke, his contemporary, speaks 
of him as one of the most illustrious men of his age for 
learning and piety.§ 

The work by which Clement was best known was a 
harmony of the Gospels, with a commentary selected from 
the writings of the fathers. To the text he gave the title 
of Series Collecta, and to the accompanying exposition 
that of Collectariwn. Several manuscripts of this work 
are preserved,|j and it was so much admired that towards 
the end of the fourteenth century an English version was 

* Wharton, Anglia Sacra, tom. ii. p. 332. 

t Girald. Camb. Itin. Cambria, lib. i. cap. 3. 

t See Tanner, v. Clement Lanthoniensis. 

$ Veuerabllie prior Lanbondenensis, Clemens nomine et opere, \ir sin- 
gularii religionis et climates scientist, prteclarus sno illnxit tempore inter 
Ulustrea Tiros Anglia. Osbert. de translations reliq. D. Eadburgee, ap. 
Leland. 

II The MS. from which our extract is made is preserved in the public 
library of the University of Cambridge, where it stands under the shelf-mark 
Dd, 1, 17. The work is there entitled, lncipit concordia quatuor Evau. 
geUstarum, historic ordo Evangelic*, et Evangeliorum manuals breviarium. 
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made, supposed to be the work of one of the followers of 
Wycliffe, of which also several copies are extant.* The 
following extract from the preface will give some idea of 
the objects of the writer, and, at the same time, furnish 
a specimen of the style of the original and of the ff.ngtiah 
translation: 

Prologue. The prolog on osn booh naad gf 


Clement Lantonletuis ecclesiee 
presbyter n. pacem ntmmqae. Ha- 
jut opens, fill carissime, cauetm 
requirie 6t fructum. Qnseris etiam 
qua fretur autoritate qaatuor Evan- 
gelistarum narrationcs in nntm con- 
truerim. Quteris et tituli et ordinia 
lationem. Prima igitur duo, causa 
scilicet et frnctua, licet circa idem 
veraenfur, aliqua tamcn diatluctiani« 
ratione dividi posaunt. Causa enim 
eat ut prtt oculis habeam quae ab 
unoqnoqne quatnor Kvangelistarum 
aunt dicta, quie preetermiasa, quae 
praeoccupata, quae etiam commcmo- 
rata. Non enim omnes omnia dirunt, 
et quae dicunt non omnia tecuudnm 
ordinem naturalem loco buo dicunt, 
aed quae posterius facta praeoccupant, 
et quae ante facta poetea commemo- 
rant. Unnsquisque tamen Evange- 
liatarum, ut ait beatus AugustinuB, 
sic contexit narratiouem scan; ut 
tanquam nihil pnstermittenlai series 
digests videatur. Tacitia enim quie 
non vult dicere, aic ea quae vult dicerc 
illia quie dicebat adjungit, ut ipaa 
continso sequi videantur. Sed cum 
altar ea dioit quw alter taouit, dili- 


foure gtufulterie. 

Clement, a preset of the ohirobe 
of Lantooy, gaderid alle the aen- 
tensis of foure goapeleleris into o 
story. Thre profytia ben of this 
travel. The Urate, for n man may 
have redily what thinges ben seyd of 
eeh goapelcr by hym ailf, and wlilcke 
tliingis ben lefte out, and whlcbe 
ben before ocupied, and whiche ben 
remerabrid i for not alle gospeleria 
aeyen alle thlngis, and the thingis 
wliicbe tbei aeyen, thei aeyen not 
alle thingia by kyudely ordrc in her 
places but thei bifore ocnpien tho 
thingis that ben don nftirward, and 
thei remembrea aftirsrard the thingis 
that beD don bifore. Tho thingis 
whiche cch gospeler eeith by hym *ilf, 
ben sette forth withoulen ony abreg- 
giuge; tho thingis whiche tweyne, 
either thre, either foure gospeleris 
scion, ben sette oonys, and nathelesa 
what evere thing ech of hem eettifh 
to withouten othere is set forth 
opinly. The aeconde profyte is thie, 
that this tiaveyle sebewith acordinge 
of foure gospeleris. The thridds pro¬ 
fyte in this, that thie travel dcclarith 


* There are several MSS. of the English version in the British Museum. 
Our extract is made from MS, Reg. 17 D. VIII. At the end is the follow- 
ing rubric: Here eeudith oon of foure, that is o book of alls foure goipeUris 
gaderid schortly into oo story, by Clemsnt of Lsntony. Blessid he the holy 
Tryniti. Amen, 
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pater «do eosriderntas indimt the ordre tt th ingle ion, that herby 

locum obi u potnerit * quo prater- enter entringe of wndintcradlnge be 

mien east tramflire, at M qnc opyn into the ordre of the goipeli, 

dieere latenieret ita mperioribue end tiut the reeosn of ordlBimoeof 

oopularet, teaq nwn lpee null)# inter- the jtotpelx be clerer. . . . Clement 
potttii eequerentnr. Frnctue eatem eettith in the begynnynge of e 
hujue operia triplex eat; prisma chapitre what goapeler aeith the fleet 
quod breritatia oompendiam pra- aentence, and at ech aentanes at 
a tat, ea tamen qua aingnli dicunt another goapeler he eettith the name 

nolle breritote contracts annt, qua of that goapeler, jhe for o word, 
vero duo ?el tree vel omnea itera So that In many placia of his booh 

abbrariatione reatricta annt, semel the namea of the goapeleria ocapien 

enim poaita annt, sddito tamen qoic- mnche more apace than the aentencia 
quid quilibet eorem prater cwteros don, Therfore leste this ofte re- 
apponit. Sectmdua quia conoordiam heritage and mediinge of the namee 
qnatuor Krangelistnrum demonatrat, of the goapeleria among the aentence 
neo tamen alium alii confert quo achulde make the sentence dark and 
diaaldeotes vel Concordes appareant, cumbre simple mennes wyttys, I 
sed loca quasi contraria et sibi re- sette in the bygynnynge of a chapitre 
pu g nantla simul ponit, ut ex hoc aile the gospelleria that tretyn that 

diligenti inquisitor! non ease diasi- chapitre, and in what place of the 

dentia innotcscat. Tertius, quia Bible, 
ordinem rerum geatarum declarat, 
ut in aeriem ipsorum Evangeliurum 
per hanc distinctionem fncilior in- 
telligentiw aditus pateat, et evan- 
gelioae ordinationia ratio darius elu- 

cescat.Ratio tituli ex supra- 

dictis patet; ordo antem necessitatis 
eat, aut commoditatis, aut rationis. 

Nocessitaa cogit, commoilitaa aptat, 
ratio narrationis ordinem non de- 
mutat. 

It is said that the work was left incomplete by Clement 
of Lanthony, and that it was finished at a much later 
period by William of Nottingham,’ 1 * The two parts seem 
to have been considered as separate works; and the 
simple series of the harmony of the Gospels is often found 
without the commentary. It is so found in the English 
version. 

Clement of Lanthony was the author of several other 
works. His treatise on the wings of the cherubim is 
* See Turner, Bibl, v. Cl mime LmVunumU. 
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found in numerous manuscripts in the libraries of Oxford 
and Cambridge. His commentary on the Acts of the 
Apostles is preserved in the British Museum (MS. Beg. 
2 D. V.) He alsq published commentaries on the canonical 
epistles, which are preserved in the archiepiscopal library at 
Lambeth. Clement’s gloss on the Psalter, and his treatise 
Be arte fidei catholicte are extant in the Bodleian Li¬ 
brary, and in the libraries of Trinity and Magdalene col¬ 
leges, Oxford. Bale also ascribes to this writer, Epistoke 
ad diveraos. Lectures scholastic<e, and a treatise De orbibus 
astroloyicis. 


ROBERT OF BRIDLINGTON. 

Another very productive theological writer of this 
period was Robert of Bridlington, who, from being con¬ 
stantly occupied in writing, was commonly known by the 
name of Robert the Scribe. lie was fourth prior of the 
monastery of Bridlington, and in Leland’s time his monu¬ 
ment might still be seen in the cloister, before the entrance 
to the chapter house, with the inscription, Robertas, coy- 
nomento Scriba , guartus prior. Hfci writings were chiefly 
commentaries on the Holy Scriptures, several of which 
are still extant in manuscript. Leland found in the library 
of the priory of Bridlington, where they were then care¬ 
fully preserved, prior Robert’s Commentaries on the hooks 
of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
the twelve Prophets, the Psalter, the Gospels of St. Mat¬ 
thew and St. John, the Epistles of St Paul, and the 
Apocalypse, with a Dialogue de corpora el sanguine Domini 
and a treatise de ecclesia catholica. Bale adds to these. 
Commentaries on the Song of Solomon, and on the creed 
of St. Athanasius and the Lord’s Prayer, a treatise de 
operibvs sex dierum, and a book of sermons. 
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HEREBERT OF BOSHAM. 

Herebert of Bosham was probably a native of the 
town of that name in Sussex.* He is said to have studied 
in France, and to have returned to his native country at 
the solicitation of Thomas Becket, whom he afterwards fol¬ 
lowed in all his fortunes, and to whom he appears to have 
performed the duties of a secretary. At a later period he 
collected into a volume the letters which he had written, 
both in the name of his patron and in his own.f It has 
been stated, but apparently without reason, that Herebert 
was one of the witnesses of Becket’s death. We have no 
information as to the time at which he died; but he com¬ 
piled a life of his patron, probably towards the year 1188. 
This life was one of the four biographies which, in an 
abridged form, entered into the composition of the Qua- 
drilogus. Bale attributes to Herebert de Bosham other 
books, entitled Defensorium Anna: (which, he says, com¬ 
menced with the words Errorum referum inventores); De 
nuisperegrimtionibus; G/ossci in Psalterium; and a Com¬ 
mentary on the Epistles of St. Paul. Some of these were 
perhaps the works of other writers of the name of Here¬ 
bert. The commentary on the Psalms is preserved in a 
manuscript in the Bodleian Library. Herebert dc Bosham 
appears to have been confounded with another ecclesiastic 


* Herebert is enumerated as a man of learning and reputation in the 
Catalogue ernditorum B. Tkoraa Martyris, and he is there diatinctly stated 
to hare been an Englishman. 

t A copy ia preserved among Archbishop Parker’s MSS. in Corpse 
Chriati College, Cambridge, No. 123 ; it is entitled in Nasmith’s Catalogue, 
RpitloUt Hwhtrti ie Bomam tam in ptriona Thomte Bfctet tjuam in sue 
ad papam et aliot epittopot, ti rttpotuiont* ad ilia*. 
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of the same (or a similar) name, who retired to Rome, and 
was made by the pope archbishop of Benevento, and after¬ 
wards, in 1178, a cardinal. 


GILBERT AND ROBERT FOLIOT. 

Gilbert Foliot was one of the most remarkable men 
of his age, and is praised by many of his contemporaries 
for his learning and piety, as well as for his eloquence and 
skill in secular affairs. He was descended of a powerful 
family which came in with William the conqueror, and, 
after having been (as it is said) archdeacon of Middlesex, 
he became a monk of Cluny. In 1139, by the influence 
of his kinsman Milo constable of Gloucester and of Robert 
de Betun bishop of Hereford, he was made abbot of 
Gloucester; In 1148 he was advanced to the bishopric of 
Hereford; and in 1163 he was, at the especial desire of 
the king, made bishop of London.* In the disputes be¬ 
tween the king and Becket, Gilbert bishop of London 
distinguished himself by his faithful adherence to the 
former. At the end of the year 116-1 he went to Rome to 
plead Henry’s cause. On his return the king appointed 
him receiver of the rents of the confiscated property of 
the church, and employed him as his chief adviser in eccle¬ 
siastical matters. As might be expected, he became one 
of the most prominent objects of the hatred of the party of 
Becket; and in the letters of the archbishop and John of 
Salisbury he is loaded with epithets of the coarsest abuse. 
Becket himself did not scruple to designate him as “ the 
forerunner of Antichrist and the exciter of all the king’s 

* Henry Wharton, da London. EpUcopit, where there ia a long article 
on thia prelate. Conf. Godwin, de Epiec. and the article in Tanner’* Bib¬ 
liotheca. Bale state, erroneoaaly that Gilbert waa abbot of Leicester. 
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malice ,”—Antichristi praambubm el toting matitke regie 
incentorem.* His enemies accused Gilbert of aspiring to 
the archbishopric; and they reproach him with his pre¬ 
sumption in asserting that the see of London owed no 
submission to that of Canterbury, and in refusing to obey 
Becket’s orders. In the council held at London in 1169, 
Gilbert Foliot appealed from the archbishop to the pope, 
for which act of contumacy be was solemnly excommu¬ 
nicated by Becket; but he repaired to Rome in person, 
and obtained his absolution in U7<>. He had no sooner 
been delivered from this sentence than, before the end of 
the last mentioned year, Becket excommunicated him a 
second time; and on this occasion the sentence was con¬ 
firmed by the pope, who suspended him from his func¬ 
tions. The bishop of London remained under the sen¬ 
tence until after Becket’s death, and the hatred of Becket’s 
party was carried bo far that they accused him of having 
been accessory to the murder. When the pope’s legates at 
length absolved him at Gisors in the beginning of August 
1171, he was obliged to pledge himself that he had not 
by deed or word procured the death of the archbishop. 
Some of his contemporaries invented a story, which is 
preserved by Matthew Paris, how he was one night re¬ 
clining on his couch, reflecting on a long consultation 
which he had just had with the king on Becket’s affairs, 
when a strange voice uttered in his hearing the following 
rhymes,— 

O Gilberts Foliot, 

Dum rerolvifl tot et tot, 

Deus tuns est Astarot. 

It is added that the bishop replied without hesitation, 
Mentirig, demon, Deut menu eat Deus Sabaoth. Gilbert 
died on the 18th of February, 1187, which probably 


* Epiot, S. Thome, Ub. lii. ep. 69. 
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means 1187-8; for Walter Mapes,in his treatise De rntgia 
curialium, written apparently at the end of 1187> speaks 
of him as still alive, though very aged and almost blind, 
and states that he was employing his latter years in lite¬ 
rary occupations.* 

By tne terms in which Mapes speaks of his skill in 
Latin, French, and English, we might be led to suppose 
that Bishop Gilbert had written in the three languages. 
Such of his’works as arc known to us were, however, all 
written in Latin, and appear to have been composed in 
the earlier period of his life. His commentary In caniica 
canticorvm is dedicated to Robert de Betun, bishop of 
Hereford; and his letters, of which a considerable number 
are preserved, belong to the period when he was abbot of 
Gloucester. These epistles, of which a few are preserved 
in a manuscript in Hereford Cathedral, and a larger num - 
ber (between forty and fifty) in a manuscript in the 
British Museum,! are addressed to Theobald archbishop 
of Canterbury, the bishops of Worcester, Winchester, 
Landaff, Salisbury, and Ely, several successive popes, and 
other ecclesiastics, and relate chiefly to the state of the 
border of Wales, and to violences offered to the church 
during the troubled reign of Stephen. They aTe thus of 
considerable historical interest. The following, addressed 
to the bishop of Worcester, may serve as an example:— 

Patii suo domino Simoni Wigorn. Dei gratia episcopo {rater G. rccle- 
aiae beat! Petri Glocestriee dictus abbas, cum pietate fructue operari 
justiti®. Compcllit me caritas et debita vobis suadet obedientia, ut quod 


* Gillebertoa Filiot none Lundinensis epiecopua, vir trium perituaimua 
liaguarum, Latins, Gallics, Anglic*, et lncidiwime disertui in singulis, 
in hoc semo suo, quo luminia fere defectum inenrrit, cum p&ueoe medi¬ 
cos et luculentos fecerit tractatus, quasi pcenitentiam perdite vaeationis 
agens. W. Map. do Mug. Curial. DiStinc. i. c. 12. 
t MS. Reg. 8 A. XXI. 
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ad honorem vestrum coniervendom re) eliqaeteniu ampliandam specters 
cognovero, hoc vobia earn opportunum foerit et praseas auggeram at 
absens scrfpto commoneam. Instant props tempore periculosa et dial 
mail eupervenerunt nobis, in quibua maun inimici homlnia rapar aeminata 
zinnia measem bonam pane suffocate prevalent ant comprimere. Nec 
tamen gentilitas eat in qua sumua, sad omni gantilitata pejor inhuman a 
crudelltas, eni totum quod libet licet, totum viluit quod honestum eat, ail 
amplaotena desiderio qnod Christiana limplicitati et tacris legibna obriare 
non constet. Nempe ut andita taceamns, vidimus ante acta hebdomads 
ecoteaiam aanctse Dei genetricii apnd Slohtres mirabili modo diruptam, 
tectum ejna mans sacrilega convulsum, in parietibut ejua nunquatn ediflcata 
propugnacula inmiuos satellites impietatia deaervirr promptissimos. Vidi- 
mns, inquam, et doluimus, locum sanetuarii sine honore, eccleaiam Dei tnr- 
piter conteminatam et ausu temerario in domietlium Satanss commatatam. 
Hujus ctUm occasions malitise quidam illos expugnare adorsi aunt. Istia 
itaque in eccleaiam ipsam lapides, tela, faces jaeientibus, aliis resistcntibus, 
non tine sanguinis effnsione et multn hominum ltesione bidnnm ibi miaera- 
bile confectum eat. Scimus adhuc lupos intra parletes ejnsdem ecelesim 
in ipso ovili Domini latitantes, et in gregem Domini simplicem et inno* 
cuum loniantes, aliter fugari non posse, quam si boons pastor adveniens eos 
sonitu buocinae et latratu canum terreat, dissipet, et disperdat. Hortor 
itaque paternitatem vestram consulendo vobis caritatc qua debeo, nt cum 
honestioribna et eruditioribus clericisvestris locum flagitii festinanter adeatis, 
et commiaaam vobia ecclesiam primo purgari deiudc redintcgrari faciatis. 
Vel si monitionem vestram manus aacrilega minus auderet, ac tores et adju- 
tores sceleria scientibus et videntibus ipsis gladio Domini feriatis, ut dam 
io futuro concilio hujuscemodi tractabuntur excessus, honor sit vobia coram 
simul diacumbentibus opposuiase vos murum pro domo Israel, et illatas sibi 
contumelias repuliaae virilitcr aut vindicasse. Vale. 

In another letter, addressed to the archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, in which he excuses himself from attending a 
council at London, he speaks of an invasion of the border 
by the Welsh, and of his own losses :— 

Patri suo et domino Cant. Dei gratia archiepiacopo et totiua Anglic pri- 
mati T. frater G. Gloucestrim dictus abbas humilem ex caritate non ficta 
obedientiam. Rogamus benevolentism vestram in Christo, dilecte pater, 
ut excusationem quam ad prasena necessitate prctendimns, ipsi suscipiatts 
et de maadato vestro siquid minus agimos, paterna hoc nobis caritate 
remittatis. Absit enim ut quid audeam in prcsentia vestra eonfingere, qui 
lummnm mihi aolamen cstimem una vobiscum dieshnjus incolatuaindividna 
vibe conjunctions tranaigere. Sad his qui circa nos sunt satis superque 
notum eat, qnomodo nuper irrnerint Gnalenses in noa, et quod tnns Sabri- 
nam duvium potissimum liabebamus totum fere usque in ipeas Guellic pro- 

VOL. II. T 
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fnnditatei ebegeruot. Unde decease eit mlhl bee ipu dominies qot Lon- 
donla eonvenieretis colloqulo regum Guileneium lnterene in Glemorgen, 
vei plniqatm treoeut. marcarum dampnum irreouperatorie guetinere. Quia, 
ergo in tots terra oordis veatri ad plenum dominatur earltaa, dabitis fiio 
arorantl hanc Teniam, ut paterae Ueentia ad pnesens urgent! et iuatantl pin- 
rimum eecleeJm nostrc neceaaitati deaerriam. Val. domnua et pater mew 
dfleotiasimus. 

A much larger collection of Gilbert Foliofs letters is 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, of which an edition is 
promised by Dr. Giles. The other works attributed to 
Gilbert are chiefly letters and writings relating to the 
disputes between the king and Becket. Some of these 
are printed among the Epistohe 8. Thornes, and one will 
be found in the Concilia of Wilkins. Gilbert Foliot has 
been often confounded with Gilbertus Universalis, and 
with other Gilberts whose works have been wrongly as¬ 
cribed to him. 

Robert Foliot, probably a kinsman of Gilbert, who 
was also bishop of Hereford, has frequently been con¬ 
founded with Robert de Melun. We first hear of him 
as archdeacon of Oxford. He is said to have been a 
Mend of Becket, and to have been made by his influence 
bishop of Hereford, to which see he was consecrated on 
the 6th of October 1174. He died at Hereford on the 
9th of May‘1186, and was buried in the cathedral. The 
only work which he is known to have written is a treatise 
De sacramentu Veteri* Test ament i, which Leland saw 
in the library of the abbey of Bury St. Edmund's, 
and which Tanner mentions as being preserved in the 
Lumley Library. The Excerpta ex chronids Mariuni 
Scoti, attributed to Robert Foliot, was the work of an 
earlier Robert, bishop of Hereford.* He is also said to 
have composed a volume of sermons.f 

• See before, p. SO, of the preeent volume. 

f The source* of all we know of this writer we Indicated is the Biblio* 
Mace of Tenner, 
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Ration. 

Th» commentary in Ctntica Conticonm of Gilbert Follot iru printed by 
Patrick Joahu. 4to. London, 1638. 


RANULPH DE GLANVILLE. 

Ranulph sb Glanville, one of the most illustrious 
statesmen of the reign of Henry II., is known in literary 
history as the presumed author of the first treatise on 
English law. He is said to have been bom at Stratford 
in Suffolk.* He founded the abbey of Butteley, in Suf¬ 
folk, in 1171; but his influence appears to have lain 
chiefly in the North of England, where, after the death of 
Conan, earl of Richmond, in 1171, Ranulph held the 
castle and honour of Richmond, in Yorkshire, in fee of 
the king, and as governor of Richmond Castle he joined 
actively with the other barons of the North in opposing 
the invasion of the Scots under William the Lion, in 
1173 and 1174. In the battle of Alnwick in 1174, it was 
Ranulph de Glanville who captured the Scotish king, 
and he carried his royal prisoner to king Henry in Nor¬ 
mandy. In 1175 he was made sheriff of Yorkshire, an 
office which he held many years. In the year following he 
was made a judge of the king’s court; and, the king having 
in the same year divided the kingdom into six circuits, 
and appointed three justices itinerant for each, Ranulph 
de Glanville was appointed one of those for the Northern 
circuit.f In 1179, England being divided into four similar 
circuits, he was named one of the six justices itinerant 
for the Northern division.! In 1180 he was appointed 

* So, at least, it ia stated in the prefeoe to the English translation of 
hia hook. 

t Roger Hoveden, Annal. p. 649. 

t Reger Hoveden, Annal. p. 591. 
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chief justiciary of England,* which under the Norman 
kings was the highest office under the crown, not only the 
chief admini stration of the laws, but the command of the 
armies, and the government of the realm during the ab¬ 
sence of the king, being lodged in his hands. It appears 
that Ranulph gained this high degree of royal favour not 
only by his great abilities as a statesman, and his pro¬ 
found acquaintance with the laws, but by the firmness 
which he shewed in supporting the royal prerogative 
against the encroachments of the church. Yet in 1184 
he fell into some degree of odium for an alleged act of 
tyrannical injustice, which involved him in a dispute with 
the bishop of Worcester ,f In 1186 he took the cross, with 
some other of the great barons in England; and in the year 
following he was employed on an embassy to the French 
court, and was active in negotiating the peace of Gisors.t 
Kanulph de Glanville held the office of chief justiciary until 
king Henry’s death, and he continued to enjoy the royal 
favour after the accession of Richard I. We learn from 
William of Newbury, that he was at table with the new 
king at the time of the sanguinary insurrection against the 
Jews in London, which happened soon after his corona¬ 
tion ; and that he was immediately sent in the hopes that 
his known prudence and authority would be most efficient 
in allaying the tumult.§ He was now advanced in years 
( grandeevus ), and is said to have been dissatisfied with 
some of the measures of the youthful court. The same 
year (1190), he resigned his offices, and determined 


* Hoveden, ib. p. 600. 
t See Hoveden, ib. pp. 622, 623. 

| Hoveden, ib. pp. 629 and 633. 

4 Mittitur a latere regia Ranulpbua de GUnvilla, regni procurator, vir 
potent et prudent, cum nliit eeque nobilibut, ut vcl flecterct vel frtenaret 
nndacet. Will. Neubr. llitt. lib. iv. c. 1. « 
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to join the crusade which had been proclaimed in the 
preceding year. He went in company with archbishop 
Baldwin and Hubert bishop of Salisbury, embarked at 
Marseilles, and arrived in Syria to take an active part in 
the siege of Acres, where he was killed, being one of the 
first men of distinction who fell in the Christian cause.* 
Ranulph de Glanville appears to have zealously occupied 
himself in compiling and digesting, as well as enforcing, 
the English laws, which were then in a confused state. 
It is somewhat singular that Roger Hoveden (who was 
Ranulph’s contemporary), after stating his appointment to 
the office of chief justiciary, adds, that “ by his wisdom 
were compiled the under-written laws which we call 
English” (cujus sapientia conditte sunt leges subscripts quae 
Anglicanas vocamusj, and then gives the Latin text of the 
laws of William the Conqueror. Probably the Annalist 
means no more than that Ranulph de Glanville repub- 
libhcd and enforced more strictly the observance of the 
older code of Anglo-Norman laws. He is said also to 
have been the author of the act of Novel Disseisin. 
But his great fame among lawyers has arisen from 
the treatise De legibus el consuetudinibus regni Anglia , 
which has been repeatedly published under his name, and 
which was probably compiled at least by his directions. 
There is no distinct authority for attributing it to him; 
yet the arguments which have been brought forward 
against his claims (such as that no one but an eccle¬ 
siastic could have written in Latin) are altogether devoid 
of force; and it is distinctly stated to have been published 
during the time when he held the administration of the 
laws, in the title which it bears in the earliest manuscripts. 
It is certain that it was a treatise of the highest authority; 


* W. Neubrig. lib. ir. c. 4. Roger Hovedea, Ansel, pp. 668 tod 685. 
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it «u copied and republished, in a mutilated form, in 
Sootland, in the work commonly known by the title of 
Rcpiam Mqjestatem; and it ia the groundwork of the later 
treatise of Brecton. The treatise of Ranulph de Glan- 
ville forms a regular system of English jurisprudence, 
confined in general to such matters as came within the 
jurisdiction of the king’s court, or curia regia. It is 
divided into fourteen books, of which the first three com¬ 
prise the proceedings in a writ of right for the recovery of 
land. The first details the various forms of proceeding, 
until the two parties appear in court; the second and 
third books describe the proceedings after the cause 
has been brought into court, and treat of the duel, the 
grand assise, &c. The writer’s observations on the ad¬ 
vantages of the grand assize (lib. ii. c. 7) will serve as an 
example of the style of the book— 

Eat autem magna uaiaa regale quoddam beneficium, dementia principle 
de comdlio procerom populie indultum, quo vitae hominum et status lute- 
grltati tain aalnbrtter coneulitnr, nt in jure quod quia in libero aoli tene¬ 
ments possidet retinendo, duelli casum dccllnare poaaunt bominea ambigunm. 
Ae per hoc contigit inaperatae et praematurae mortia ultunum cvadere aup- 
plicium, vel saltern perennia infamise opprobrium, illiub infeati et invere* 
euDdl verbl quod in ore victi turpiter sonat conseentivum. Ei mqnitate 
autmn maxima prodita eat legalia ista inatitutio. Jua enim, quod poat 
mnltaa et longaa dilationea vix eviucitur per duellum, per beneficium iatioa 
conxtitutlonia commodiu* et acceleratiua expediter. Aasiaa enim Ipsa tot 
ndn expeotat eaaoaia qaot doellom, ut ex aequeotibns liquebit. Ac per hoc 
et laboribus hominum parcitur, et aumptibus pauper am. Praeterea, quanto 
magis ponderat in judiciia pluriom idoneorom teatium fidea quasi uniua tan* 
tom, tan to majorl equitate nltitur ista constitutio qnam duellum. Cum 
enim ax unhu jnrati teatimonio prooedat duellum, duodedm ad minua legs. 
Iiom hominum exigat iata oonatitutio juramenta. Pervenitur autem ad 
aaaiaam ipaam hoc ordine. Quart ia qui ae in assisam pnauit ab initio per* 
qairet breve de pace habends, ne de csetero ab advemrio ponatur is plaei* 
tain per breve, quo print inter eoa placitum fait de tenemento unde tenant 
poauit ae in aaaiaam. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth books are respectively occu¬ 
pied with questions relating to advowson, villensge, and 
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dower. The seventh treats of various questions relating 
to inheritance, such as alienation, descents, succession, 
wardship, and testaments. The eighth book treats of 
final concords, and of records in general; the ninth, of 
homage, relief, fealty, services, and purprestures and re¬ 
moval of boundaries; and the tenth, of debts and matters 
of contract. The eleventh treats of attorneys, whose duty 
it is to represent their principals in court. Having 
finished the subject of actions originally commencing in 
the curia regia, the writer proceeds in the twelfth book 
to treat of writs of right wben brought in a lord’s court, 
and of the manner of removing them thence into the 
county court and curia regia. The thirteenth book treats 
of assises and disseisins; and the fourteenth is occupied 
with the discussion of the doctrine of pleas of the crown, 
of concealment of treasure trove, homicide, arson, robbery, 
rape, forgery, &c. 

Edition*. 

Tractates de legibua et consuetudinibua regni Anglie, tempore Regie Heuriet 
secundi compositua, lusticie gubernacula tenente illustri riro Ranulpho 
de Gian cilia iuris regni et antiquarum consuetudinu eo tempore peri- 
tlaaimo. Et iilaa sole leges con tine t et conauetndinea secundum qua* 
placitatur in Curia Regia ad scaccarium et coram Iusticiis rbicunqne 
fuerint. Huic adiectas aunt a quodam legum studioso adnotationea ali¬ 
quot marginatca non inutile:. On the last leaf, Londmi in Rdibnn 
Richard: Tottoli. 13°. Supposed to bare been printed about 1554, at tbe 
suggestion or under the direction of Sir William Sanford, judge of the 
common pleas. 

TractatUB de Legibua, Ac. Qui uunc imprimitur post 50 anno* a priori fit 
prims Impreuione, quia in pluribua concordat cum antique libro 
Legum Scoriae rooato Regiain Maiestatem precipuR in locia hoc aigno 
notatu *. Cum diueraia manuacriptia nuper examiuatis.. , In Rdibns 
ThomR Wight, 1604. 12mo. London. 

This fiditioa was reprinted, with the omission of the preface, in 1673. 

Trails anr lea Coutnmes Anglo-Normandes, publics en Angleterre, depuia 
le onzleme jusqu'au quatorzitme Siicle.. .. Par M. Houard, Avocat au 
Parlement. Tome Premier. A Rouen, 1776, 4to. pp. 373—581. 
Tractatua de Legibua et Consnetudinibva RegDi Anglie, tempore Regia 
Henricl II. compositua, Justicie Gubernacula tenente illuatri riro 
Ranulpho de Glanrilla, tec. 
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Tractatiu de Legibus, Ac. Cum MSS. Harl. Cott. Bodl. et Mill, oolktiu. 
Loud ini, 1780, 8vo. Edited by John Rayner; but the collation! and 
correction! of the text were by J. E. Wilmot, ion of Sir Eardley 
Wllmot. 


TYmulatio*. 

A Translation of Glannlle, by John Beamei, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar- 
riiter-at-Law. To which are added notes. London, 1813. 8vo. 


THOMAS AND RICHARD OF ELY. 

Two monks of Ely distinguished themselves among the 
local historians who lived in the twelfth century. Thomas 
of Ely is only known by his writings. In his life of 
St. Etheldreda, he states that his father was a man of 
learning, and, as he mentions bishop Geoffrey, who was 
elected to the see of Ely in 1174, he must have lived after 
that date. Richard of Ely appears to have been distin¬ 
guished above his fellow monks by his talents. We find 
that he was employed on a mission to the pope for the 
interests of his monastery between 1149 and 1154, and 
he appears as subprior of Ely in a document written in 
1173.* In 1 177 he was elected prior, and he died some¬ 
time before 1195, when the office of prior was occupied 
by another person. 

Thomas of Ely wrote the history of his monastery from 
its first foundation to the year 1107 , divided into two parts 
or books, the first of which, consisting chiefly of the life 
of St. Etheldreda, ended with the reign of Edgar, a. d. 970. 
This history is also found in an abridged form, in which 
the words of the original are strictly preserved, and which 


See Wharton, Angl. Sac. to!, i. pnef. p. zlr. 
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is supposed to have been the work of the original author. 
It is from this epitome that portions have been printed by 
Mabillon, Gale, and Henry Wharton. Both texts are 
found not uncommonly in manuscripts. The chief value 
of this history consists in the old local traditions which it 
has preserved. Thomas states that the life of Etheldreda 
was translated from an English (i. e. Anglo-Saxon) bio¬ 
graphy. He also compiled a history of the translation 
and a collection of the posthumous miracles of the same 
saint, which, like all the early collections of this kind, is 
curious for the light it throws on the manners of the times. 
A good copy of the whole of Thomas’s writings is preserved 
in the Cottonian Library (Domitian, A xv.). 

Richard of Ely continued Thomas’s History from the 
year 1107 to 11G!>. Boston of Bury mentions numerous 
sermons ( sermones qvamplures ) by Richard prior of Ely, 
the first of which commenced with the words Ascendet 
sievt virgulium coram. Bale also ascribes to him car- 
mina diversa el epiitola; familiares. The continuation of 
Thomas’s History, printed by Wharton, is not Richard’s 
own work, hut a compilation from it. 

The following extracts will furnish a specimen of the 
style of these two writers, and of the ordinary compilers 
of local histories in their time. The first is an account 
(probably taken from local tradition) of the martyrdom of 
the first abbot, Brihtnoth, in 981, by queen Alfrida, the 
mother of Ethelred, the king then reigning, taken from 
Thomas’s History. 

Quodam die contigit abbatem Bridnodum ad curiam regia Edeiredi pro 
eccleaia negotiia proficlaci. Cia Gcldesduur per ail ram qua Nora Foresta 
rocatur ibat, ubi, ut fertur, ad usua Datura remotiora loca repetiit; coreua, 
ut eiat homo simplex et magna rerecundia, nndique circumapexit; reginam 
forte sub quadam arbore offendit nomine Aelstritham, suis reneficiis vacan* 
tern. Quo vise, non absque luctu et pavore ingenti in tallbus se perceptam 
ingemuit: peritissima vero in arte, mechanics, ut fertur, habebatur. Sed 
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vir Domini, ex kqmcemodi rebel terbetei ntanium, quantodus tad* reeea- 
ait, et ad regia curiam deveniena, magnifies ausceptna, eoolesi* »UJB nego- 
tia dtlua adbnplevit. Itaque munificentia regia perftmctua et exhilaratua, 
ad ana redire viam rape tint, et ne reginam licet abborrena declinaret, ad 
cjns desoeadit euiam, quam fortoito ab omaibea vacuam penitea inTenit; 
tamen ccieritcr regime innotnit ilUaa adyentua. Ilia yero petiyit et cam 
featinatfone ad illam solus yeniret, et quod cum eo de salute anlmae sum non- 
nulla accrete tmctare babuit mandayit. Cui ingreaao plurea enormitateslas- 
ciyite nimis fevorabiliter et iurerecunde locuta eat, precibea et promlaaia 
ilium yeluti sanctum Joseph mulier impudica si posset inoontinenti* aibi 
nodig alliceret, aestimans frande maligna sanctum Dei in scelere seoum oom- 
mlaceri, quoniam per ilium metuerat detegi a malitia quam illam excroere 
inyenit. Ille yiribua et verbis obstat, negat, et abhorret. Unde in farorem 
commota.'evocatis ex suo nequam famuiatu ancillis, et quia concepit dolorem 
peperit infonitatem, beatum virum ned tradere juBait, nolens cum supers ti- 
tem quern fore dubitavil auonim aliquando acelerum proditorem. Exoogitat 
quomodo ilium extinguat, corpore a vulnere reserrato immune, non appa- 
rente laesione. Admonet eas mucronum capulos in igne fervere, et aub 
aacellia sanoti abbatia imprimi uaqui dum spintum excutiat. Quo facto 
clamant intrinsicus, i clut tab infortunio pneferta. Unde miniatri abbatia 
et qui cum illo venerant adcurrunt monachi, cum subita morte preeyeutum 
ab eia audiunt, et ingemiacunt. 

The second extract, taken from Richard’s History, de* 
scribes the miserable condition to which the country round 
the monastery was reduced when the monks of Ely had 
incurred the anger of king Stephen. 

Fropterea rex Stcpbaaus ira graviter accensus omnia hire repntayit ab 
epiacopo Nigello machinari, et juasit evestigio possesaionea ercieaiie a suis 
nndequaqne distrain in yindictam odiorum ejus. Sueciaa igitur monachia 
renun faenltate anarum, nimis segre compciluntur in eceleaia, m a xime cibo- 
rum inedia, unde non habentes stipendia victuum, gementes et anxii, reli¬ 
quiae thesaurorum quss paryo in loco residnas erant, viz. de octo feretria, 
argentum quod mveniunt et aurum sumpserunt j qua deineeps minima aunt 
reformats. Oppresserat culm fames omnem regioncm, et aegra segea victnm 
omnem negaverat. Per viginti milliaria seu triginta non boa, non aratrnm 
eat inventus, qui particniam terras excolerct. Yix parviaaimus tune modiua 
emi pots rat ducentia denariis. Tantaqne hominum c lades de inopia pania 
aecuta eat, ut per vicoa et plateas centeni et milieni ad initar uteris inflstl 
exaaimea jacerent. Peris et volatilibna cadavera inhnmata reiinquebantur. 
Nam multo retro tempore talia tribnlatio non fait in ennetia terrarum reg- 
nia. Potentea per circuitum late vastando militea ex rapine conducont, 
villaa oomburunt, captives de longe ducentea mlaerabiHter tractabant, plot 
dligabant in eompedibua et nobilea is manleia ferreia. Pnrit itaque rabies 
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TM|H , isTid* lata tor nuUtta. Non uni son percent atari i mills mattit 
•peciM iafonmt, at tb sfflietis peoonin excurixnt. Fit clamor ilru plnn- 
gggttom, mhorruit lacttu ubiqai mcerentium, rt constat fstas* oompletum 
quod nanoUtsr in Apoeslypsl Jotnnix: Querent homines mori «t fogtot 
non tb eis. 


Edition*. 

Acta Ssnetonun Ordinls 8. Ben edict! in tttc nlorno classes distribute, 8c- 
cnlum il. Lute tic Ptrliioram, 1691. fol. pp. 738—774. Vita 8. 
Ethildritc sirginis et regime, abbatiuc EUeniii prima. Anctore 
Thoma Eliemi monacho, qui steculo zii. vixit. The first book of Tho¬ 
mas’s Ely History. 

Historic Britannic*, Saxonlcc, Anglo-Danicc, Scriptorss xv. Ex retudj 
codd. MSS. editi opera Thome Gale, Th. Pr. Oxonie, 1691, fol. 
pp. 489. Ex seeundo libro Historic Elyenats. The second book 
of Thomas's History, with some omissions explained in Gale's profsoe. 

Anglia Sacra, sire Collectio Hiatoriarum, tic. (by Henry Wharton). 
Pars Prima, Londini, 1691. pp. xxxix—xlii. The prologue and com¬ 
mencement of Thomas's History of Ely. pp. 593—614. Thome mona- 
chi Eliensis Historia Eliensis [the abridged edition]. pp. 615—630. 
Richard! prions Eliensis Continuitio Historic Eliensis ab anno 
MCVII. ad annum MCLX1X. p. 688. Thome monachi Eliensis 
Frsgmentam de dignitate abbatia Eliensis. 


GERVASE OF TILBURY, AND RICHARD BISHOP 
OF LONDON. 

Gervask of Tilbury is one of the most amusing 
writers of this period. He is said to have been a kinsman 
of king Henry II. of England, but there appears to be 
no authority for this statement. He was probably bom 
at Tilbury in Essex, but the date is unknown. He appears 
to have studied in the foreign schools $ and he rose so high 
in the favour of the German emperor Otho IY. that that 
monarch made him marshall of the kingdom of Arles. 
Otho himself, who was elected emperor in 1(98, was de¬ 
scended from king Henry's mother, the empress Matilda, 
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and was in constant intercourse with the English court. 
The Otia Imperialia, the only work Gervase is known 
with any certainty to have written, was compiled in the 
reign of king John, and was dedicated to the emperor 
Otho; but *he author speaks from his own remembrance 
of events which occurred at the death of the young king 
Henry (the son of Henry II.), in 1183.* 

The title which Gervase gave to his book appears to 
signify that it was intended for the amusement of the 
emperor’s Insure hours. It is divided into three decisi- 
ones, or books, the contents of which are of a somewhat 
miscellaneous nature. It exhibits extensive reading and 
considerable learning, and its author appears to have shared 
largely in the taste then prevalent for collecting popular 
legends, a circumstance which renders his work especially 
valuable for the history of the popular superstitions of the 
Middle Ages. In the first book Gervase treats of the crea¬ 
tion of the world, of the elements, of paradise, of natural 
phenomena, and of various matters connected with these 
subjects;—of fauns and satyrs (i. e. fairies and spirits sup¬ 
posed to haunt the woods), of the sons and immediate 
descendants of Adam, of the origin and history of music, 
of Seth, Enoch, Methusalem, &c. and of the Deluge. In 
the second book he treats of the division of the sons of 
Noah, of the four empires, and of the threefold division 
of the earth, which is followed by a detailed geographical 
description of each country and of its singularities. The 
author then proceeds to give a succinct historical account 
of the Israelites, of the kings of Latium, of the destruc¬ 
tion of Troy, of the kingdoms of the Romans, Jews, 
Medes, Macedonians, Egyptians, and Persians, of the 
empire of the Romans and the origin of the Goths and 
Lombards, of the Britons (in which he follows Geoffrey 

* Otia Imper. Deri*, ii. c. SO. 
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of Monmouth), of the Francs, of the Soman emperors 
subsequent to Chariemain, of the succession of the kings 
of France, and of the Norman kings of England; which is 
followed by a detailed description of the Holy Land, and 
shorter descriptions of Egypt, Europe in general, and 
Cisalpine Gaul in particular. The remaining chapters of 
the second book treat of the origin of provinces and states, 
of the settlement of the immediate descendants of Noah, 
and of the six ages of the world. The third book treats 
of wonders of every description, natural and artificial, and 
abounds in curious popular legends relating chiefly to 
England and to the district of Arles. As examples we 
may quote a legend of St. Coosarius of Arles, and an ac¬ 
count of a class of hobgoblins, a belief in which formed part 
of the popular mythology of England in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. 


Dt rente quern in chmthecn eonrlunt nnitue. 

Quia vero ventorum ac montium fecimuq mentionem, asserentes monte* 
ptanmo* omnibus vcntis esse nttiorcs, lilml quoque annectinme, voiles esse 
sir niontium rontigmtate conclusas, quod ad lllas nun qua m aura perrenit. 
Ecre in regno Arclatensi, epmeopatu Vast oneusi, castrum Dmonis Colonia 
inhnbitatum Hoc to valle, circumquaquc montibus circumsepta, positum est, 
in quod [eo quod vent us ner levissimus subintraverat usque ad tempora 
Caroli M. rtmli* sempei volhs ntiterat, onuiique humane commotio pror- 
bus inutihs Vcrutn lntorrundit&Um ipstub tompeneos archiepiscopus Are- 
lattnvis, banctiafcimus vn, mirat alls praclirus, Cft«anus, mare civitati sue 
subjacent* ad lit, et clmothecam suam \ento mairno repletam stnnxit. Acoe- 
dens ltaque ad valltm, inutile m tunc babitam, m nomine Chmti cbirothe- 
cam plcnnm vento scopulo cuidam injeot, ventumque perpetuum jussit 
emittere. Sicque factum cat, quod statim rupit facto foi amine per scissuram 
exbaustum ventum semper eructuat, quern ponttanvm vulgus nommat, quasi 
a ponto illue virtu tc dnina tran slat urn. Hie, mqusxn, impetuoeus terrain os 
cujusdam aubterfluentis aquie non tranagreditur, omma faccundat, omnia 
salubrat, et dum prsetereuutes a fronte salutat, eos altiore flatus algore fla¬ 
gella t, quoa vallis confimum egiessos quasi prohibitus ne data* aibi metsa 
cvcedat non approximat. 

The second extract relates to a superstition which still 
exists in some of the more secluded parts of our island. 
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Bt Neptnnis the Partunu, qui homines ittndunt. 

Stmt later homines mirabilia quedun nature prododt, ita apirttui In 
corporibui aereis qua aanunnnt ex divine permurione ludibria itti faciunt. 
Bom eulm in Anglia demonea quondam habet, daanonea Isquam, neado 
direrim an iccretai et ignotae generationls effigies, quos Galli Neptanos AngU 
Pwrhmu nom&ant. lads Inaitum eat, quod aimplicitatem fortunatornm 
colonorum amplqctuntur, et oum nocturnes propter domesticas operas 
agunt rigllias, subito dausia januia ad ignem calefiunt, et ranunculaa ex 
rinu projectas prunls imposltas eomednnt, aeniU vuitn, fade corrugata, ata- 
tura puailli, dimMium pollicia non habentes. Fanniculls eonaertia induun- 
tnr, et ai quid gcatandum in domo fuerit aut oneroai operis agendum, ad 
qperandum ae jungunt, citius humana facilitate expedient. Id illis inaitum 
eat, at obsequi possint, et obease non poasint. Verum unicum quasi modu- 
lam nocendl habent. Cum enim inter ambigutu noctis tenebras Angli soli- 
tarii quandoque equitant, Fortunus nonnunquam inviaua equitanti ae oopulat, 
et cum diutius comitatur cuntem, tandem loria arreptia equum in lutum ad 
manum ducit, in quo dum inflxus volutatur, Portunus rxiens cachinnum 
bait, et htquscemodi ludibrio humanam aimplicitatem deridet. 

As the author of the Otia Imperiafia, Gervase of Til¬ 
bury belongs rather to the reign of John than to that of 
Henry II. But tradition has ascribed to him a treatise 
in form of a dialogue on the Exchequer and its officers, 
which the author says was begun in the 23rd of Henry II. 
(A.D. 1 177), and which appears from internal evidence to 
have been completed about the end of the following year. 
The writer of this book must have lived early in the 
reign of Henry II. for it appears from his own statements 
that he had seen Robert earl of Leicester, the chief 
justice, who (bed in 1168; that he had conversed with 
Henry de Blois, bishop of Winchester, who is said to 
have died in 1171; and that he had supplied the place 
in the Exchequer of Nigellus bishop of Ely, who died in 
1169, during the temporary absence of that prelate. 

Madox, who published the Dialogue de Scaccario in his 
History and Antiquities of the Exchequer, has attempted to 
prove that Gervase of Tilbury was not the author of that 
treatise. His chief arguments are, that we have no reason 
for believing that Gervase ever was a clerk of the Exche- 
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quer; that the author appear* to have been an ecclesiastic, 
which could not have been the case with the person who 
was appointed to so decidedly a lay office as that of 
marshal of Arles; and that Gervase, if he were (as is pre¬ 
tended) grandson of Henry II. could not at the time the 
book was written be of a sufficient age to be identified 
with this writer. These negative arguments, however, 
seem to us to have no great weight. There appears to 
be no proof of the affinity between Gervase of Tilbury 
and Henry II. and the former may have been a young 
man in the 23rd year of that rhonarch’s reign, and still 
have written a work in the reign of John at no very ad¬ 
vanced age. The author of the Otia Imperialist must have 
been a clerk, and his book lias quite as much appearance 
of having been written by an ecclesiastic as the Dialogue 
on the Exchequer. We do not know enough of his his¬ 
tory to be able to state that he never held a place in that 
office. An argument of much greater weight is furnished 
by the Red Book of the Exchequer, written in the reign 
of Henry III. which contains a copy of the treatise alluded 
to. The writer of that document, as quoted by Madox, 
appears to ascribe this book distinctly to Richard bishop 
of London.* Richard was a son of Nigellus bishop of 
Ely; he held the dignities of a canon of London, archdea¬ 
con of Ely, and dean of Lincoln, and is said to have pur¬ 
chased the office of high treasurer in 1169, which he filled 
so much to the satisfaction of the king during the whole 
of his reign that before he died be obtained for him the 
bishopric of London, to which he was consecrated on 
the 31st of December 1189. He died on the 10th of 
September 1198. It must be observed, however, that 
there is nothing in the book itself to induce us to believe 
that its author held the high office of treasurer. 

* Madox, Hist, of Exeheq. vol. ii. pp. 345, 346 (second edition). 
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The Dialogue on the Exchequer is divided into two 
books. The author tells us that when he was sitting in 
the room of a chamber which looked upon the river 
Thames, in the 2Srd year of the reign of Henry II., he 
heard a voice which said to him, “ Master, knowest thou 
not that in science or treasure which is hidden there is no 
utility ? w * This voice turns out to be that of a fellow 
clerk, who urges him to commit to writing his great 
knowledge of the affairs of the Exchequer. He expresses 
his reluctance to this undertaking, and among other rea¬ 
sons he represents that it would be impossible to treat 
the subject otherwise than in rude language with barba¬ 
rous words.f lie is, however, finally persuaded, and pro¬ 
ceeds to describe the nature of the Exchequer, and the 
meaning of the word. The passage in which he defines 
the name, and gives his opinion of its derivation, will 
serve as a specimen of the style of this book, which it 
must be confessed differs considerably from that of the 
Otia Imperial™ of Gervase of Tilbury. * 

Diseipulut. Quid eat acaccarium ? 

Magitter. Scaccarinm tabula eat quadrangula qure longitudinia quasi 
decern pedum, latitudiuia quinque, ad modum menace rircumaedentibus 
appoaita undique liabet litnbum altitudinia quaai quatnor digitorum, nr 
quid appoaitum excidat- Superponifur autem acaccario auperiori paunus 
in termino Paachte emptus, non quilibct, aed niger virgis diatinctua, dis- 
tantibna a se virgis vel pedia Tel palmee extents! spatio. In apatiia autem 
calculi aunt juxta ordinea auos de quibua aliaa dieetnr. Licet autem tabula 
tails Scaccarinm dicatur, transmutatur tamen hoc nomen nt ipsa quoque 
curia quae consedente acaccario eat acaccarium dicatur; adeo ut si quando- 
qne per sententiam aliquid de communi couailio fuerit conatitutum, dicatur 
factum ad acaccarium illiua vel illiua anni. Quod autem hodie dioitur ad 
acaccarium, olim dicebatur ad taleas. 

* Anno xxiij. regni regia Henrici aecundi, cum aederem ad feuestram spe- 
culae quae eat juxta flurium Tamenaem, factum est rerbum bominii in im- 
petu loquentis ad me, dicens, Magiater, non legisti quod in acieotia vel 
thcaauro abacondito nulla sit utilitas? 

+ De biia rebuB quaa petia imposaiblle est niai ruaticano lermone et com- 
munibus loqui verbis. 
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D. Qua ut ratio hujui somloii ? 

it. Mafia mild arertor ad pneaena occurrit, qaara quod acaccsrii laeilla 
aimilem habet for mam. , 

D. Numquid antiquorum pradenti* pro aola forma do nominavit, com et 
atmili redone poadt Tabalarium appellari ? 

It. Merito te aerupnlonun dial. Eat et alia, aed occnltior. Bicat enlm 
in aoaocario Inaili qnidam ordinea aunt pugnatornm, et eertia legibna eel li- 
mitibna prooedunt vel aubaiatunt, pneaidentibua aliia et aliia pnecedentibua, 
alo in hoe qnidam praaident, qnidam asaident ex officio, et non eat cui- 
qnam liberum legea conatitntaa excedere; qnod erit ex conaequeatibne mani- 
featnm. Item meat in Inaili pngna committitur inter regea, aic in hoc inter 
dnoa principal! ter do nil ictus eat et pngna committitur, tbesaurarium scilicet 
et vioeoomitem qui aaaidet ad ooapotnm, rcddentibna aliia tanqiiam jndi- 
dbna nt rideant et judicent. 

The writer proceeds to treat of the different offices and 
officers of the exchequer, and of their duties, privileges, 
and dignities, of the assay of money, scutage, prosecution 
of murder, of danegeld, forests, essarts, of hides, hun¬ 
dreds, and counties. In the second book he treats in suc¬ 
cessive order of summonses, of the duties of sheriffs, of 
purprestures and escheats, of the rents {census) of forests, 
of pleas and conventions, of enforcing payments, &c. 

The author of this treatise tells us that he had written 
a history of the affairs of the reign of Henry II., to 
which he had given the title of Tricolumnus, because it 
was arranged in three columns, the first containing the 
affairs of the church, the second the political history of 
Henry’s reign, and the third miscellaneous matters and 
judgments of the courts of law.* This work appears to 
be entirely lost. 

Bale, as usual, attributes to Gervase of Tilbury a num¬ 
ber of writings, most of which are nothing more than 

• Idbellui quidem «t n nobia utcunque tempore juventutia editua de tri¬ 
partita regni Angliae biatoria mb illuatri Angle rum rege Henrico secundo, 
qnem qnia per tree columnaa per universum digeeaimna, diximui Tricohtm- 
•am. In prima quidem de ecclesias Anglican* negotiis plnrimia, et de 
nonnullla reaeriptu aedia apoatolic*; in aecnnda vero do inslgnibna pnedicti 
regia geatia, quae fidem humonam excedunt; in tertia vero de pluribus 

VOL. II. U 
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chapters of the Otia Imperialia. The only one of which 
theTe can be any doubt, is described by the old biblio¬ 
grapher as IUustrationes Galfredi, lib. iv. commencing, he 
tells us, with the words, Descriptio quantitatie et mult. 

Editions. 

Histone Francoram scriptores.... opera no itudio filli post pattern Fran- 
ciftci Duchesne. Tomas III. Lutetim Parisioram, 1641, fol. pp. 363— 
3T9. Fragmentum de Regibus Francoram et Anglornm, ex Libro de 
Mirebilibus Mandi, qui alias Solatium Imperatoria, sen Otia Imperi¬ 
alia, nominator. Auctore Gervasio Tilleberiensi marescallo regni 
Arelafensis. 

Gervasli Tilberiensis, Arelatensis quondam regni maretehalli, De Imperio 
Romano, et Gottorum, Lombardorum, Brittonum, Francoram, Anglo- 
rumque rrgnis, Commentatio, ex ipsius Otiis Imperialibus ad Otto- 
nem IV. Imperatorem, rum aliia, qua: arena monalrat pagina, nunc 
primum edita a Joarhimo Joanne Madero. Helmest&dii, 1673, 4to, 

Scriptores Rerum Brunsvicensium illustrationi ..cure Gode- 

fridi Gnilirlmi Leibnitii. Hanoverir, 1707, fol. pp. 861—1004, Gerraaii 
Tilberiensis Olia Imperialia ad Ottoncm IV. Imperatorem ex MSStii. 
Scriptorum Brunsricensia illustrantium tomus semndus.... cure Godefridi 
Guilielmi Leibnitii. Hanorerse, 1710, fol. pp. 751—784. Emenda- 
tiones et supplementa Otiorum Imperiaiium Gervasii Tilberiensis, 
tomo primo editorum ex MSStis. 

Antiquus Dialogus de Scsccario, Gcrrasio de Tilbury rulgo adscriptus, E 
duobne retustis Codd. MSS, Nigra et Rubro, in Scaccario reg"o asaer- 
ratis, Nunc primum editus. Dialogum recensuit, Lectiones Variantes 
Notasque adjecit, ac Dissertationrm Epistoiarem priemisit, Thomas 
Madox. Londoniie, ITU, fol. An Appendix to the first edition of 
Madox’s History and Antiquities of the Exchequer. 

The History and Antiquities of the Exchequer of the Kings of England.... 
By Thomas Madox, Esq. The Second Edition. London, 1769, 4to. 
rol. ii. pp. 329—452. Antiquus Dialogus de Scaccario, Ac. The same 
title throughout as in the previous edition. 

Trantlalion. 

The Ancient Dialogue concerning the Exchequer, pnblished from two 
manuscript volumes, called the Blacli Book and the Red Book, Pub¬ 
lished originally in Latin, by Tho. Madox, Esq. Historiographer. Now 
carefully translated into English, by a gentleman of the Inner Temple. 
London, 1758, 4to. 

negotiis tarn publicis quam familiaribus, neenbn curiae et judieiii agitur. 
Hie si forte in menus tuas inciderit, care ne se effugiat; utilis enim poterit 
futuris esse temporibus et jocundua his qni de regni statu rob prtedicto 
prindpe soUiciti fuerint. Dialog, de Scacc. p. 369 (seoond ed.) 
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BALDWIN ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

Archbishop Baldwin is best known in history as the 
preacher of the third crusade. He is said to have been 
bom of poor parents in the city of Exeter, where he 
gained his living by exercising the profession of school¬ 
master, until, having taken holy orders, and having 
attracted notice by his literary acquirements and by his 
piety, he was raised to the dignity of archdeacon, which 
however he resigned in order to become a monk in 
the Cistercian abbey of Ford in Devonshire. We learn 
from his friend Giraldus that he here so far outshone 
his brethren in the virtues requisite for the monastic life, 
that within a year after he had assumed the habit he was 
elected abbot.* A few years afterwards he was promoted 
to the bishopric of Worcester, to which he was consecrated 
in 1180.+ In 1184, he rendered himself remarkable by 
his spirited opposition to the powerful Ranulph de Glan- 
ville, in protecting from his vengeance a knight named 
Gilbert de Plumptun.]. In 1184, after the death of arch¬ 
bishop Richard, the right of election to the primacy be¬ 
came a subject of obstinate contention between the monks 
of Canterbury and the bishops of the province, and, the 
king having interfered in vain, both parties carried their 
claims before the pope. After a great expenditure of 
money and time, the bishops obtained the right of voting 


* Ginldtu Cambr. Itinerar. Camb. lib. ii. c. 14. Gerraa- Dorob. Act. 
Pontlf. col. 1675. Godwin, de EpUoopli. 
f Wbarton, Angl. Sao. vol. i. p. 447. 

X Roger Hovedea, p. 623. 
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in the election, and the Icing appointed a time and place 
for the election. But the monks were still obstinate, and 
refused to attend, whereupon the bishops proceeded to 
choose Baldwin bishop of Worcester, and the king con¬ 
firmed their election. With some difficulty the king at 
last persuaded the monks to comply, and Baldwin was 
consecrated archbishop of Canterbury on the 19th of May 
1185. The monks were, however, never sincerely recon¬ 
ciled to him, and he was engaged in constant disputes with 
them during the remainder of his life.* In 1188, after 
the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin in the latter part of 
the preceding year, archbishop Baldwin took the cross, 
and travelled over the kingdom to preach a general crusade. 
He was accompanied by Giraldus Cambrensis, and in part 
of his route by Ranulph de Glanville, and his success was 
so great that in Wales alone he raised about three thousand 
men.f The advanced age of king Henry, and other cir¬ 
cumstances, rendered the archbishop’s exertions on this 
occasion useless, but on the accession of Richard I. he 
again entered with zeal into the project of a crusade. In 
1189, soon after king Henry’s death, Baldwin consecrated 
at once four bishops, Godfrey of Winchester, William of 
Ely, Hubert of Salisbury, and Richard of London; and 
within a few days after, by the award of the pope, a final 
reconciliation was effected between him and his monks, 
on the condition that on one side the prior whom the 
archbishop had appointed against the will of the monks 
should be deposed, and the chapel which he had built in 
the suburb of Canterbury should be demolished, while on 
the other side the monks should promise to be obedient 
in future to the mandates of the archbishop. The arch- 

* An account of these disputes will be found in Gervaae of Dover, 00 U. 
1676—167?, and in Qodwin. 

f Giraldu* Cambreniiq, Itin. Cemb. lib. I. c. 1. tod lib. li. c. 13. 
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bishop thereupon chose another prior with the consent of 
the monks, but they deposed him as Boon as they received 
intelligence of Baldwin’s death.* Soon after his disputes 
with the monks were thus appeased, archbishop Baldwin 
quitted England and embarked at Marseilles for Syria, 
where he arrived when the Christians engaged in the siege 
of Acre were disheartened by the want of provision and 
the desolations of pestilence, and his last days were occu¬ 
pied in administering help and comfort to the sufferers.f 
He himself died before the end of the year 11904 

Giraldus describes archbishop Baldwin as a man of a 
darkish complexion, of an open and handsome countenance, 
of mean stature, and in body rather slender than corpulent. 
He was modest and sober in his living, a man of few words, 
and slow to anger. But Giraldus adds (which seems in¬ 
consistent with his unflinching opposition to the monks 
of Canterbury,) that he wanted vigour and severity of 
character, and that on account of his mildness and remis- 
ncss in enforcing discipline, he was better fitted to be a 
simple monk than an abbot or a bishop; and he assures 
us that his negligence in this respect was so well known, 
that on one occasion the pope wrote him a letter in which 
he addressed him ironically as monacho ferventissimo >, ab- 
bati calido, episcopo tepido, archiepiscopo remisso. 

Baldwin appears to have spent much of his time in 
literary pursuits. His principal works now extant are a 
treatise de commendations fidei ; another, de sacramento 
alt arts, which was written while he was abbot of Ford, 
and dedicated to Bartholomew bishop of Exeter; and six¬ 
teen tracts on various religious subjects. All these books 
have been printed. They arc written in a style which 

* Roger IIoTfden, Anna], p. CGI. 

t Giraldua Cambrenau, Itin. Camb. lib. ii. e. 14. 

I Roger Hoveden, Annal. p. G8S. 
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shows their author to have been a man of deep reading. 
The following extract from die second of the short tracts, 
entitled De corruptit moribue cleri et populi, contains some 
reflections on .the manners of his age, and exhibits the 
expectation so prevalent in the twelfth century that the 
world was approaching to its end. 

Signs qnoque, qua diem jndirii prseventura aunt, prasentibu* moribw 
nostris oonfigurabontur, et qualia vialbiliter future eunt, telle apirituallter in 
nobie jem epperent. Soriptum eat: Sol convertetur in tenebree. et lone In 
aenguinem, astequem veniat diet Domini megnua et terribilia. Quod in fir- 
memento aunt aol et lune, boe in eccleaia Dei aunt ordo rectorum et rite 
aubditorum: eecleaiaatice qnoqne euthoritea, et uecoleria poteates. Lune 
■ole inferior eat, et a ae non lucet, aed a aole. Sic et vita aubditorum infe¬ 
rior est quam vita pnelatorum, per quoa accendi debent et illuminari. Ad 
eoa qulppe dictum est: Voa eatia lux mundi. In tin autem rectoribua, qut 
ignorant et errant, qui cteci aunt et ducea ceecornm, aol convertitnr in tene- 
braa; idsoque in vita aubditorum lune convertitur in sanguinem, in anngui- 
nem videlicet corruptionis et crudeiitetia. Ecce enim refrigeacit charitaa 
multorum, et abundat inlquitaa. Aacendit aanguia de lacn usque ad frroos 
equorom, uaque ad rectorea populorum, et aanguia sanguinem tetigit. Non 
inveninnt laici in nobis quod debeant imitari; iuveniunt quod volunt per- 
aequL Peraequuntur nos calumuiis, peraequuntur injuriis, persequuntur nos 
darnnia, declarationibua, opprobriis; tandem peraequuntur et gladiis. Nu- 
per enim furor persequentium in capite no* vulncrevit; qui Cbrieti Domini 
beatiaaimum Tbomam presaulem nostrum, ob inaignem ecclesiastics; liber- 
tatis defensionem, usque ad mortem peraecuti aunt. Et si rerum cat, quod 
cauaa rei fema aparait, et multoram conscientia metoit, vita nostra indisai- 
plinata tanti mall aeminarium fuit, tantique odii fomitem ministravit. Non 
enim exiatimavit noa homo aicut ministroa dei et diapensatores myateriorum 
Dei; aed judicium Dei portsbit, quicunque est iile. 


A Poenitential by this prelate is preserved, with some 
other tracts, in a manuscript in the archiepiscopal library 
at Lambeth.* The old bibliographers ascribe to him, in 
addition to the works already mentioned, commentaries on 
the books of Kings; on the sacraments of the church; a 
collection of thirty-three sermons; a collection of epistles; 
and other books with the titles, De orthodoxa fidei dog¬ 
matism; De sectie heereticorum; De vnitate charitati*; 

* See Wharton. Auotuar. Hist. Dogmat. J. Uaaerii, pp. 407—409. 
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De eacerdotio Joannis Hyrcani; Super eruditions Giraldi; 
De amove; Contra Henricvm Wintomeneem; Commendatio 
virginitatis; Carmen devotionis; De crvce; De angeli nuncio; 
Mytkologia; De utUitate et virtute sermonit dei vivi. 
Several of his tracts and sermons are preserved in a MS. 
at Lambeth. Some of the books mentioned in the above 
list are of very doubtful authority. 

Editions. 

The treatise De Sacramento Altaria is said by Tanner to have been printed 
at Cambridge in 1521, 8vo. and in 1&31, 4to. 

Bibliothecae Patrnm Cisterciensium.... tomus quintas.. ..Lahore et studio 
F. Bertrandi Fissier. Bono-fonte, Anno Domini, 1(162, fol. pp. 
1—159. Baldnini, ex abbate Fordensi ordinis Cisterc. Cantuariensis 
orchlepiacopl, opera. The sixteen tracts and the treatises De commen¬ 
dations fide! and De Sacramento altaria. 


WALTER MAPES. 

Walter Mapes, or more correctly Map,* was one of 
the most remarkable of the literary men at the court of 
Henry II. He was a native of the borders of Wales, 
probably of Gloucestershire or Herefordshire; t and his 
parents, he tells us, had rendered important services to 
king Henry both before and after his accession to the 
throne.t Mapes studied in the. University of Paris, 
where, as he informs us, he was witness to many of the 
tumults between the scholars and the townsmen;§ and he 

* Ha give* himself this name in the last chapter of his treatise De Nugit 
Curialium, and it is so spelt in all the most authentic documents. The 
other has been adopted more popularly in modern timrs. 

f He calls himself a Marcher ( qui marchio sum Walensibos. De Nng. 
Cur. Distlnc. U., c. 23), and calls the Welshmen his countrymen (Comps- 
triotse nostri, Distinc. ii. c. 20). He tells so msoy Herefordshire legends in 
this book, that we may be led to suppose him of that county. He calif 
England mater nottra, Distinc. iv. c. 1. 
t De Nog. Cur. Distinc. t. c. C. 

{ De Hug. Cur. Distinc. t. c. 5. 
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teUs us in another part of his work that he had attended 
the school of Girard la Pucelle, 1 * which was probably in 
or soon after 1160, when that eminent teacher is said to 
have commenced lecturing there. Soon after this he ap¬ 
pears to have been at the court and in the favour of the 
English king. He was familiar in the household of 
Thomas Becket, and repeats conversations he had with 
that remarkable man, before he was made archbishop 
of Canterbury,! which event occurred in 1162. In 
1178, Walter Mapes presided at the assize at Glouces¬ 
ter as one of the judges ambulant,! and he can hardly 
then have keen less than thirty years of age. In the Bame 
year he was with the court at Limoges, and had the care 
of providing for Peter archbishop of Tarenlaise; § and he 
appears to have accompanied the king during his war 
against his sons || The next event of Ills life of which he 
gives ns any notice was a mission to the court of Louis 
le Jeune, king of France, with whom he lived a short time 
on intimate terms; and soon after this he was sent by 
the English king to attend the council which had been 
called by pope Alexander III. at Rome, and in his way 
was hospitably entertained at the court of Henry the 
Liberal, count of Champagne-^ At this council Mapes 
was held in so much consideration that he was deputed 
to examine and argue with those deputies of the then rising 
sect of the Waldenses, who had been sent to Rome to 


• D« Nug. Car. Diatinc, il, c. 7. Vidi Pariaiue Lncam Hungarum in 
sihola magiatri Girardi Puellac. 

+ De Nug. Car. ii. 23. 

t Madox, Hist. Excheq. voi. i. p. *01. from the Mag. Rot. 19 H. II. 
Glraldas Cambrenaia informa ua that Mapes frequently acted with the judges 
itinerant. 

I De Nog. CuriaL Diatinc. ii, c. d. 

II Be Hug. Cur. Diatinc. ir. c. 1. 

1! De Nug. Cur. Diatinc. v. c. 0. 
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obtain the papal authority for preaching and reading the 
Scriptures in the vernacular tongue.* This council was 
probably the Lateran eouncil held in the year 1179. 

Walter Mapes informs us that he was the personal 
enemy of the king’s illegitimate son Geoffrey, afterwards 
archbishop of York, but that his own great influence with 
his sovereign shielded him from his resentment; Mapes 
had resisted several of Geoffrey’s acts of extortion and 
injustice, and had answered his threats with cutting 
sneers. When Geoffrey was elected to the see of Lin¬ 
coln, about the year 1176, Mapes was appointed to suc¬ 
ceed him as canon of St. Paul’s,f and with this appoint¬ 
ment he also held that of precentor of Lincoln.J He 
likewise held many other smaller ecclesiastical preferments, 
among which was the parsonage of Westbury in Glou¬ 
cestershire^ 

Mapes appears to have had a special employment in the 
court of the young king Ilenry, after he had been crowned 
by his father, until his untimely death in 1182, and he 
shows great affection for the memory of that prince, and 
speakslenientlyofhiserrors.|| It appears by the anec¬ 
dotes related by himself and by Giraldus Cambrensis that 
he accompanied king Ilenry II. in nearly all his pro¬ 
gresses. He was with him in Anjou soon after the elec¬ 
tion of Geoffrey to the archbishopric of York, in I183.H 
In 1196 Mapes was appointed archdeacon of Oxford;** 
from which date we lose sight of him entirely. 

* The account of his interview with the Waldenses ii given in the De 
Nog. Cur. Distinc. i. c. 31. 

t De Nug. Cur. Distiiic. v. c. 6. 

t In a charter of Ralph dr Dieeto, given in Tanner, Mapes is described a> 
Llncolniensis Ecclesiao prtecentor et nosier conranonicus. 

{ Giraldus Cambrensis, Spec. Eccles. in the Appendix to the Introduction 
to the Latin Poems commonly attributed to Walter Mapes, pp. xxxi, andxxxiv. 

|1 De Nug. Cur. Distinc. iv. c. 1. 

U De Nug. Cur. Dietine. v. c. C. 

** De can tore Uneolniensi Waltero Map in Oxenefordeneem irchldia* 
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We owe these few details of the life of Walter 
Mapes chiefly to his own treatise Be Nugit Curialium. 
He was evidently a man, not only of much learning 
and extensive reading, but of great taste for lighter 
literature. His mind appears to have been stored with 
legends and anecdotes, and he was universally admired 
for his ready wit and humour. He speaks of himself 
as enjoying the reputation of a poet,* but he gives us 
no due to the character of the compositions by which 
he had entitled himself to this name. His Latin is very 
unequal; but we are perhaps not entirely competent to 
pronounce judgment in this respect, as the text in the 
unique manuscript of his prose Latin work which has come 
down to us is extremely corrupt. His style is in general 
not pure; he often becomes wearisome by his attempts 
at embellishment, and his writings arc too much inter¬ 
spersed with puns and jests. His knowledge of the 
world was evidently extensive, and his observations on 
men and politics are judicious and acute. He sometimes 
rises above the prejudices of his age, as in his account of 
Arnold of Brescia in his book De Nugis Curialium, whilst 
at other times he is influenced by the weakest feelings of 
superstition, as in what he says of the miracles of Peter 
archbishop of Tarentaise and of the monk Gregory of Glou¬ 
cester in the same work. Mapes is distinguished by the 
same love of the popular legends of his country which 
was so remarkable in his friend Giraldus Cambrensis. 
His sketch of the history of the Anglo-Norman kings 
down to his own time, with which bis treatise De Nugis 
Curialium closes, is invaluable. 


ooBtrat tmuktione facta. Rad. da Dicet. ool. 69$, Conf. 3oh. Bromton, 
Chron. col. 1871. 

• Conf. De Nog. Cnrlal. Diatinc. i. c. 10, Dlatlnc. It. e. S, endDiatinc. 
v.a. 1* 
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The earliest work that we can trace from the pen of 
this writer is a playful treatise against marriage, in Latin 
prose. Mapes says that he once found one of his in¬ 
timate friends in the court in a state of great melancholy, 
and, on questioning him, he discovered that he was not 
only in love but that he was actually going to marry. 
Mapes expostulated with his friend on what he looked 
upon as a rash action; but finding no favourable hearing, 
he wrote him this tract in the form of an Epistle, address¬ 
ing his friend by the feigned name of Rufintu, and appro¬ 
priating to himself that of Valerius. He takes as his text 
the line, 

Loqni prohibeor, et tacere non poMum, 

and enforces his arguments by examples taken from an¬ 
cient fable and history, and from the Old Testament. 
Mapes tells us that this work was much admired when it 
was made public, and that copies of it were speedily 
spread abroad, but that, it being published anonymously, 
there were some who would have deprived him of the 
honour of being its author.* In fact, this treatise is still 
rather common in manuscripts, under the title Diteuatio 
Valerii ad Rufinum philusophum de dvcenda uxore. He 
subsequently acknowledged the authorship of this Epistle, 
and inserted it in his larger work De Nugie Curialium. 

This latter work is unfortunately preserved in only one 
manuscript (in the Bodleian Library at Oxford), and that 
a very incorrect one. It is divided into five books, or, as 
as he calls them, Dislinctiones , and forms a singular med¬ 
ley of various subjects. Mapes tells us that it was written 
at the court by snatches (raptim ), at different times and 

* Scimss hanc [Epiatolam] pUumUse multis, (vide rapitur, trwsaribitor 
tntente, plena jocunditate legitnr; meam tames else quidam sed de plebe 
sejant. De Nog. Cnrial. Dlitiac. iv. c. 5. 
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under different circumstances j and this is sufficiently 
evident^ not only from the repetition of the same story in 
different parts of the book, (as those of king Herla, of 
the Cluniac monk who quitted his monastery to re-embark 
in worldly affairs, and of Edric the Wild,) but from the 
indications of several different dates as the period of com¬ 
posing different portions of the work. It appears from 
the 15th chapter of the first Distinction, that the author 
was writing that part of the book when the news arrived 
of the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin, which must there¬ 
fore have been the latter part of the year 1187; in the 
11th chapter of the fourth Distinction, Mapes tells us that 
Pope Lucius had just succeeded pope Alexander III., and 
that the year before this in which he was writing Lucius 
had been bishop of Ostia, so that it must have been 
written early in 1182, yet at the beginning of the same 
Distinction he says that he is writing on St. Barna¬ 
bas’s Day (the 11th of June,) the same day on which the 
young king Henry died in 1182, evidently looking back 
to that event as being some time past; and in the sixth 
chapter of the fifth Distinction he speaks in one place of 
the death of king Henry II., which occurred in 1189, a 
little after which he alludes to events which occurred when 
Richard I, and Philip of France were in the Holy Land, 
and immediately afterwards speaks of Henry II. as being 
alive; so that the work is evidently a number of scraps 
collected together and revised and augmented at different 
times by its author. It appears that Mapes had become 
disgusted with the intrigues and jealousies of the court; and 
that while in this state of mind one of his friends named 
Geoffrey requested him to write a poem, the subject of 
which was to be “ The sayings and doings which had not 
yet been committed to writing.” Mapes, in answer, pro¬ 
ceed* to compile a work in prose, in which his object 
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seems to hare been to show that it was impossible for 
any one involved in the troubles of a court to apply 
himself to poetry with success; but as he proceeds he 
seems to have lost si^ht of his primary object, and goes on 
stringing together stories and legends which have no inti¬ 
mate connection with the general subject. In the first 
book he begins by comparing the English court to the 
infernal regions, drawing comparisons with the fabled 
labours of Tantalus, Sisyphus, &c., after which he pro¬ 
ceeds to relate some legends and stories relating to 
the follies and crimes of courts, which are followed by 
monastic stories, a bitter lamentation over the taking of 
Jerusalem, accounts of the origin of the different orders of 
monks and of the Templars and Hospitallers, with some 
severe reflections on their growing corruptions, and a long 
and very violent attack on his especial enemies the Cis¬ 
tercians. Next we have interesting accounts of different 
sects of heretics which had sprung up in the twelfth 
century, and the first Distinction ends with the story of 
three remarkable hermits. The second Distinction begins 
with tales relating to pious monks and hermits and 
their supposed miracles, which are followed by some 
anecdotes of the manners of the Welsh, and subsequently 
by a carious collection of fairy legends. The five chapters 
of the third Distinction consist of a series of stories of a 
very romantic nature. The fourth distinction opens with 
the Epistle of Valerius to Rufinus, already noticed, which 
is followed by another series of tales and legends, many 
of them of great interest, from their connection with 
popular manners or with historical personages. The fifth 
Distinction contains a few historical traditions relating 
to earl Godwin and Cnut the Dane, followed by a sketch 
of the history of the English court from the reign of 
William Rufus to that of Henry II., which occupies the 
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larger portion of this division of the work. The two 
following stories relating to the manners of the Welsh 
will give a notion of the general character of this singular 
book. 


De honpitalitate Walensium. 

Contra hone morem contigit vir quidam illarum partium hospitem sus- 
copit, ipaoqoe reticto domi, aumpta lancea mono facto in agenda ana perrrarft, 
et pernoctavit aliu, et aecundo mane reverses non invento qoem qumrebat 
hospite queerit ab uxore quo deveniseet. At ilia, “Jacebat dilncnlo, et 
aperto contra se hostio viaaque tempestate maxima ventornm et nivium, ait. 
Dens bone l qnam pericnloaa procella ! et ego respondi, Modo facit bonnm 
perhendinare ignavo viro in domo aapientia. Turn ille com magno gemitu 
ait, Peuima ioemina, non perhondino ; et exitiit cum lancea, nec potui enm 
revocare." Vir ee delusum dicena ipaam sua tranafodit lanoea, et cam 
ejalatu flebili veatigiia inbseait hoapitia, dinqne scentos lnpnm invenit oed- 
som, et post ilium circa semitam precedentis octo, et demum lanceam 
fractam, post bee ipsum a longe aedentem vidit, unumquc aed maximum 
lnpnm ipal de proximo inailientem quern sequebatur. Tom ills properana 
abegit lnpum, pedibuaque hoapitia sui provolutua veniam aibi de nxoria 
delicto petit, en&rrans ab ilia ultioncm. Ille miser omnino exanimis fere 
lupnm videns expectant™ quid iieret, “ Hoc," inquit, “ tibi pacto mete te 
mortis immnnem coneedo, at te bine dam quid mihi virinm et vltse super- 
est amovess, qnatinas in incarsu lnpi qui mibi tam improbe quasi od- 
haerere videtnr ipsum interficere possim. ’ 1 Secessit igitur in partem rogatns, 
et lupus in vulneratom irruit, et ab ipso lancea transflrua eat quam ei oom- 
modaverst qni astabat. Semiuecem igitur domum aecum referena boapitem 
hospes, paulo post mortuum sepeiivit. Hare fuit odii prima causa inter 
generntiones vivi et mortui, et ultionis mu turn usque in hodiemum diem, 
Cnmque parentes vivi sine culpa lint, sine vituperio non sunt, ob caussm 
facias suspicionis et proverbium uxoris invidse. Et quia de Waientibns aermo 
caepit, veuiat in medium judicium diu inter eos qusesitumet tarde pro¬ 
duction. 


De Luelino rege Walenti. 

Bex Wallise Luelinns, vir infidus ut fere omnes dccessores ejus et poster!, 
nxorem babebat pulcherrimam, quam vehementius amabat quam amaretur 
ab Ipsa, unde Be totnm armavit in insidias castitatis illins, et auapiciosbaima 
xelotipia decoctua nihil aiiud agebat qnam nt non tongeretur ab alio. Per- 
vonit ad eum forte jnvenem illarum partium elegantUsimum, fama, nobilitate 
mo rum, generis, et forme, sta tuque rerum et persona felicisslmnm, somni- 
asse quod cum ipse rem habuiaset. Deluaum se dieit rex, et quasi de re 
veraciter acta stomachatur, dolet, et dolo comprehendit innoxium, et si non 
obstet reverentia parentum et timor ultionis ipsum cmciatlbus affliget ad 
mortem. Ut moris est vadem se offert pro juvene tots cognatio, et csvere 
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judkio aUti. Ipse negat et judicium ststim fieri petit. Bepnlti de repute 
queruntur, et dnm tenetur in vinculii vindletam dlfferunt. Multi ad judicium 
•ape Convenient turn juiau principii, turn alterius invitations partis, et in 
amid contractu defect! plnree invocent undequeque prudentei. Tandem 
unum coniulunt quern fame faeiebant pneeiptmm, et res non minus, qnibue 
ille, “ Judicia terra nostra sequi oportet, et qua statuerunt patree praoepta 
longaque coniuetudine firmata sunt, nulla possimus rations destruere. 
Sequamur eos, et antequam in contrarlnm decreta dueent publics nihil 
novum proferamus. Ab antiquissimis promulgatum est iustitntis. ut qui regia 
Wallin reginam aduiterio deturpaverit, mille solutis regi vaccis cetera iu- 
demnis liber abiblt. De uxoribus similiter principum et msgnatum quorum- 
cunque secundum singulorum dignitates constituta est poena mb certo 
numero. Iste accusatur de somnio concubitus cum regina, nec inficiatnr de 
veritste criminis confessa. Certum est quod mille vacce darentur. De 
somnio damns judicium, quod juvenis hie mille vaccae in conspectu regia 
super ripom stagui de Behthenio statuat in ordine, sole lucente, ut sint 
umbra singularom in aqua, et sint umbra regia, vscce vero cujus ante, cum 
eit somnium veritatis umbra.'* Approbata est ab omnibua sententia bee et 
eiecutioni mandate, licet objurgante Luelino. 

Walter Mapes was distinguished as a writer in the 
Anglo-Norman language, as well as in Latin. It is to him 
we owe a large portion of the cycle of the romances of the 
Round Table in the earliest form in which they are known. 
This first series of these romances consists of the Roman 
de St. Graal, or the history of the Graal before its pre¬ 
tended arrival in Britain, brought by Joseph of Arima- 
thea; of the Roman de Merlin; of tfie Roman de Lance¬ 
lot du Lac; of the QuHc du Saint Graal, which is a sequel 
to the adventures of Lancelot; and of the death of King 
Arthur, forming the Roman de la Mart Arthus. The 
three latter were the work of Mapes, as we learn from the 
concluding paragraph of the Mort Arthus; * and from a 
later writer of another branch of the series, Helie de 
Borron, who completed the Roman de Tristan in the reign 

* The passage stands thus in a very good MS. of these romances in the 
British Museum, in three volumes, MSS. Addit. Nos. 10,272-3-4.—Si se 
taiat ore maistre Oautiers Map de 1’estoire de Lancelot, car ben l'a tout* 
menCe 4 fin selonc les choses qne en avindrent, et define easi sen livre si 
outrlement qne epres cbe n’en poroit bus raconter chose qu’il ne mentist. 
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of Homy III.* These authorities appear to intimate 
that Mapes translated his romances from a Latin original, 
which is distinctly stated in some of the manuscripts; t 
hut we have no other evidence of the existence of such an 
original, and it is probable that a great part of the inci¬ 
dents of the story was the work of the writer’s own imagi¬ 
nation, the whole being founded on popular legends then 
floating about. The love of legendary stories which cha¬ 
racterises the treatise De Nugis Curialium, is very con¬ 
sistent with the fact that Walter Mapes was the author of 
the French Lancelot and its sequel, but it is singular that 
the writer of the latter should not, among the numerous 
legends and romances in the other work, moke the slightest 
allusion to any incident of the romantic cycle of king 
Arthur. 

The manuscripts containing this series of prose Ro¬ 
mances are rather numerous; but they arc mostly of the 
latter half of the thirteenth and beginning of the four¬ 
teenth centuries, and no copy appears to be known which 
can be attributed to the age in which their authors lived. 
From this circumstance, and the fact that most of those 
now existing were Written in France, the manuscripts 
cannot be considered as representing accurately the lan¬ 
guage in which they were originally written. Their style 
is not unlike that of some of the longer stories in the 
treatise De Nugiu Curialium. The following incident from 
the earlier part of the Quite du Saint GraaJ, taken from 

* Et meismement je croi bien touchier sor lee livres que maistres Gautier* 
Manp fiat, qui fit lou propre line de monsoingneur Lancelot dou Lac. 
Paulin Pari*, Lee ManuBcrite Franfois de la Bibiiotbhqne du Roi, tom. i. 
p. 139. 

t Cy fine le line de mesaire Lancelot du Lac, lequel tranelata matatre 
Gautier Map. Paulin Paris, ib. p. 147. The notion that Walter Mapea 
was the autbor of the supposed Latin text, instead of the translation, appears 
to be a mere misapprehension. 
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the manuscript Of the firitieh Museum, indicated in the 
note to the preceding page, written at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, may serve as a specimen of the 
text and language furnished by the manuscripts in gene¬ 
ral. 

Bast fa touts U oort trouble por l'amor de celt qui partir i’en devofent, 
ct quant lea tablet furent osteea par let cambrel et et pallia, et lei damn 
fluent anambldei od lei ohevalers, Ion comenqs U deuli noviax. Car ebaa- 
cune dame et damoliele, fait espoade on amie, diet al chenler qa’ela ama 
qn'ele trait o lnl en la queite dn Saint Graal, et ei i ot de tela leiena qui 
ben ii acordaaaent, ee na Rut nn riel bom qui laieui antra, Testae de robe 
de religion, iprii lonper. Et quint il fu venal devint le roi, ■ par la al 
bant qua ben le porent tuit oir, ct diet, " Ori, aeignor cheraler, qui avda 
jurd la queete du Saint Graal, ce rue mande Naecijem par mol, que nna 
ne maint en ceitc queste dame ne damoiiele qu’ii n’en chie en pocie mortel, 
ne que nue n'i entre qu'ii ne aoit confet on aille h confess*; car nua 
en si bant service ne doit entrer, comme est li commeuccmens ties grans 
eocrda del privautda noitre seignor, que U bant maiatrea monatrera aperte- 
ment al boineure cheraler qu'ii a eiieu a estre ion seijant entre lei autrei 
cheralen terrlem, a qui U monstrera lei gruu merveillea del Saint Graal, et 
li fera veoir ce que cuers raortela ne poroit pettier ne langur* terriene dire.” 

Par cute parole ne mena nos d’aua dame ne damoiiele avoec loi, et li roil 
Sat le preudome kerbergler bel et ricbement, et li demands grant partie do 
son estre. Mais il li en dist petit. Car il pensott k autre chose qqe al roi. 
La roine Tint 4 Galaad, si a'aliat (laid* ini, et li oommenche a demantUr dost 
il est, et de quel peia, et de quel gent. Et Ulien diat grant partie, eamrnn 
oil qui and* on savoit. Mais de ce qu’ii fu flex Lancelot n’i ot il mot psrle. 
Et ne porquant as paroles que la roine i apriit, conut eie ben qu'ii eatoit 
Sox Lancelot, et qu’U avoit cite engenrds en la fille an roi Pellet, si com el* 
avoit oi dire maintes fois. 

Besides the writings above mentioned, tradition has 
ascribed to Walter Mapes a considerable quantity of 
rhyming Latin verse of a satirical character, which occurs 
frequently in old manuscripts, and upon which his repu¬ 
tation in modem times chiefly rests. The treatise De 
Nttffi* CuriaUum contains ample evidence of Mapes** 
opposition to some of the corruptions of the court of 
Borne, and of his hostility to the monkish orders in gene¬ 
ral, and more especially to the Cistercians. A. long chap¬ 
ter of the book just quoted is filled with anecdotes of the 

VOL. II. X 
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rapacity of the Cistercian monks both in England and 
abroad, and Giraldus Cambrensis has preserved several 
.of his oral remarks against the same order.* Giraldus 
informs us that this hostility arose from the unjust en¬ 
croachments of the Cistercian monks of Newenham in 
Gloucestershire on the possessions of his own church of 
Westbury; and he tells us that when on several occasions 
be was one of the judges itinerant, and as such obliged to 
take the oath of administering justice faithfully to every 
one, he was accustomed to add “excepting Jews and 
Cistercian monks.” The same writer tells us a ludicrous 
anecdote of an attempt of the Cistercians to persuade him 
on a bed of sickness to enter their order. In a manuscript 
in the Ashmolean Library at Oxford is preserved a short 
poem by a canon of St. Frideswithe’s named Bothewald, 
in defence of the Cistercians against the attacks of the 
satirical archdeacon,f in the rubric of which it is stated 
that Mapes wrote against the order, both in his youth 
and in his old age, in prose and verse, and Botliewald 
quotes the following apparently as a line of Mapes’s 
poetry,— 

Lance* Longini, grex albus, ordo nefandus. 

It is also remarkable that Mapes speaks of himself on 
several occasions as enjoying the reputation of being a 
poet. On the other hand the poetry which has in modem 
times been attributed to Walter Mapes is not written in 
hexameters, like the line here given, and is not directed 
against the Cistercians. It consists of general satires 
against the corruptions of the court and church of Rome 
and the manners of the clergy, and appears most corn¬ 
's Ginldni Cembrensis, Speculum Eccleaue, printed in tbs appends* to 
the Introduction to The Latin Poems commonly attributed to Welter Uepee, 
p. xxxi, et seq. 
t Printed ib. p. xxxv. 
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monly trader (he name of Goliaa or Goliardos, which 
then signified a person of loose life who said all ha 
thought without the fear of any one. If any of this Goli- 
ardio poetry was written by Mapes, the secrecy of the 
authorship was so well kept in his lifetime, that Giraldua 
speaks against them and their supposed author Golias 
with great harshness in a chapter of the same book in 
which he dwells with so much warmth on his friend 
Mapes’s praise,* and he cites, as an example, some lines of 
one of the poems which has been most constantly attri¬ 
buted to this writer, the Con/esaio Goliaa. A large portion 
of this poetry is certainly not the work of Mapes; indeed 
it can hardly be dated earlier than the reign of Henry III. 
It is not necessary here to do more than refer to the list 
in Leyser,t and to the collection printed under the title 
of The Latin Poeuis commonly attributed to Walter 
Mapes. The poem which wc have the strongest reason for 
believing Mapes to have written is entitled Apocolypaia 
Goliaa episcopi. It occurs very frequently in manuscripts 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and became 
remarkably popular at the period of the reformation, when 
it was printed by Flacius IUyricus, and reprinted in seve¬ 
ral other works. This poem is found in manuscripts in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries under the name of 
Mapes, so that we can hardly venture to reject it. The 
writer is supposed to fall into a trance, during which 
the vices of the different orders of the Roman clergy are 
revealed to him. He sees four animals full of eyes, and 
furnished with wings, resembling respectively a lion, a 
calf, an eagle, and a roan. These are explained to signify 


* lb. p. xxxviil. 

t Polycarpi Leyteri Iliitoria Footstool et Foematom Medii -®vi, p, 77*. 
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fl»» pope «nd the three grades of bishops, archdeacons 

<utd deans. 

Eatleo pOntifei sommui, qui deromt; 
qui libras aitiens Ubrot impiguorat $ 
marcaut reapieiena, Manmm dedeco rat i 
in aummls aarigsni, ia anosmia anchoret, 

£4 ills vituiua praesul, qui praevius 
in loco puscuse prwmrrlt oltius, 
roditqne rumlnana quod notit melius, 
et sagiuaius eat bonis ilterim. 

Eat aquila, qua: sic alia innltitur, 
archictinconos, qui pnedo dicitar; 
qui videt a longs prtedam qtlam aequitur, 
et cqm circumvolat ex rapto vivitur. 

Eat quod induitnr humana facie, 
decanua tacits plenus verautire, 
qui fraudea operlt forma juititiaa, 
piumqne simplici mentitnr specio. 

lata aunt quatuor alas babentia, 
quia drcumvolant rerum negotia j 
plena aunt oeulis, eo quod previa 
lucre raapiciunt, et subaequentia. 

He goes on to expose the faults of the lower branches of the 
clergy in the same unsparing manner, but more in detail, 
pointing out their luxurious mode of living, their inconti¬ 
nence, avarice, and injustice; and he closes with the monks. 

Quiaque de monacho St damouiaout, 
et cuique monacho cougarrit monachus, 
ut pica pica, ut paittaco paittacua, 
cui dat iugeuium magiater atomachaa. 

Hiia mola dentium tumorem faucium, 
lagena gutturis ventria dilutium, 
oris aculeus dat flammas litium, 
et fretrum malleus calorem noxium. 

Cum inter fabulaa et llacchi pocula 
modum et regulam suapendit crapula, 
dicunt quod dicitur favor a fabula, 
modus a modio, a gula regula. 

Et lie fit ordinit rrebra tranagressio, 
fraudea, peijuria, livor, detractio, 
mentis esuriea, rerum diatractlo, 
ventri* ingluviet, renum concusaio. 
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This is the general style of the poetry attributed to 
Mapes, though the metres differ. The bibliographers of 
the sixteenth century fell into the error of ascribing to 
him all the rhyming Latin poems of this kind they found, 
and they are our only authority for placing his name to 
any one of these poems except the one just described. 
One of the most remarkable is entitled Confestto Golia; 
the hero is introduced making & mock confession of his 
three Tices, the love of women, the love of dice, and the 
love of wine. Of the third he says,— 

Tcrtio capitulo cnemoro tabernam: 
illam nullo tempore eprevi, Deque •pernam, 
donee eanctoa angeloi veniente* cemsm, 
cantantee pro mortuo requiem mtenuun. 

Meum est propoiitum in tabema mori: 
vinum ait appoaitum morlemtia ori, 
ut dicant cum renerint angelorum cbori, 

“ Deiis sit propit ius buic potatori." 

Some one at a very late period (perhaps after the inven¬ 
tion of printing) took the second of these qnartains with 
some lines which follow, and arranged them as a drinking 
song; and this led succeeding writers into great mistakes 
as to the history and character of Walter Mapes, who has 
been termed M the jovial archdeacon ” and u the Anacreon 
of his age,” with various other inappropriate titles. There 
is no known circumstance connected with him which could 
authorise us to look upon him in any other light than as 
a learned and elegant scholar, a man of good sense, high 
character, and strict morality. The confessions in the 
poem alluded to refer merely to the pretended author 
Golias, whose name stands at the head. He speaks 
of himself only as a poet whose chief haunts are the 
tavern— 

Loci vitant publics quidam poetarura, 
et aecretai eliguut redes latcbrarum ; 
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Sudani, Initant, tjgQant, nee laborant parum, 

•t Tit tandem redden poainnt opus durum. 

Jejonant et abstinent poeternm chori, 
lltea Titant pubHcaa et tamed tea fori | 

< et tit carmen fadant quod non poaalt mori, 

moriontur studio, aubdltl labor!. 

Unicnique proprium dat nature munus i 
ego eunquam potui ecribere jejunua i 
me jejunum Tineere posset puer onus i 
sitlm et jejtmium odl tanquam funus. 

Unicnique proprium dat nature donum: 
ego reruns fncient bibo Tinurn bonnm, 
et quod habsnt melius dolia caupouum; 
tale Tinum genernt copia aermonum. 

Edition*. 

The Latin Poems commonly sttributed to Walter Mapes, collected and 
edited by Thomas Wright, Loudon, printed for the Camden Society, 
1841. 4to. 

Goelteri Mapes de Nogia Curialinm Diitinctiones qninqne. Edited from a 
manuscript in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, by Thomas Wiight. 
Loudon, printed for the Cemden Society. 4to. (In the preu.) 


ROBERT DE BORRON AND LUCES DE GAST. 

Besides Walter Mapes, two other writers of the reign 
of Henry the Seoond, employed themselves in compiling 
the French prose romances of the Round Table. Their 
works are preserved, but concerning their personal his¬ 
tory we are almost entirely in the dark. To one of these 
writers, named Robert de Borro.v, we owe the Homan 
du Saint Graal and the Roman de Merlin, which form the 
first portion of the series completed by Walter Mapes. All 
we know of him is that he was the kinsman of Helie de 
Borron, who at a somewhat later period completed the prose 
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romance of Tristan, and who tells us that he was “ begot¬ 
ten of the blood of the gentle paladins of Barres, who 
have always been commanders and lords of Outres in 
Romenie, which is now called France.”* Robert pub¬ 
lished his romances anonymously; and among the 
reasons which he gives at the commencement of the 
St. Graal for concealing his name, one is, the fear that 
some might think worse of the book on account of the 
humble merits of the compiler. He gives as another 
reason, his fear that people might not believe the history, 
if they knew' that it had been revealed to an humble indi¬ 
vidual : so that this writer at least does not pretend to 
hare translated from any other source. 

Luces de Gast was the author of the first part of the 
Romance of Tristan, which forms a portion of the same 
series. The name is differently spelt, Gast, Gant, and 
Gad, in different manuscripts, and in the brief account 
he gives of himself he says that this castle, of which he 
was lord, was situated in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Salisbury, and that he was an Englishman by birth.+ He 
pretends to have translated his romance front the Latin; 
but this was probably a mere common-place assertion of 
the early romance writers, to give an air of greater authority 
to their narratives. The style and language of the writ¬ 
ings of Luce de Gast and Robert de Borron resemble 
those of the romances of Walter Mapes, and it is not 
necessary to give a further specimen. The manuscripts 
of the Roman de Tristan are rare in England, but there 
is a considerable number in the Royal Library at Paris. 

* Paulin Paris. Lea Manuscrits Franco!*, vol. i. p. 139. 
t 1b. p. 198, 133, 13G, 139. M. de la Rue, who baa put a forced and 
Mae construction on die words, supposes him to bave been lord of Gast in 
Normandy. 
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MINOR WRITERS OF THE REIGN OF 
HENRY II. 

* 

Tim reign of Henry II. produced a considerable number 
of writers whose works are of minor importance, cither 
from their brevity or from their literary character. In 
this class we may place one or two writers of Latin verse, 
such as Serlo, who from a canon of York became a 
monk of Fountains abbey, which he afterwards changed 
for that of Kirkstnll, in Yorkshire. Hugh of Kirkstall, 
writing about the year 1220, speaks of him (if it be the 
same person) as being still alive, and about a hundred 
years old. He wrote a Latin song or chaunt upon the 
celebrated battle of the standard in the reign of Stephen, 
which is printed in the Decern Scriptures, edited by 
Twysden, and commences with the following lines, 

Darld ille manu fortis, sccptrum tenena Sooticum, 

Annatoram molts manu regnum intrat Anglicum, 

SeJ cum Tjsao contra suum transit infortunium. 

Quern ioTadit viz evasit Stephani Standordiom. 

He is said to have written a similar chant on the death 
of Snmeried, king of Man, in 1164, beginning with the 
words, David rege mortis lege clauso; and three metrical 
treatises, De dictionibus vnivocis, De dictionibus disstlabis, 
and De dictionibus tequivocis, are likewise attributed to 
him. Another poet of the same name, who is said to 
have flourished about the year 1160, was a monk of 
Dover, and is said to have written on similar subjects, 
De differentiis nonunion et verborum and De proverbiit, as 
well as a commentary on the Pentateuch. To one of these 
Serlos, are attributed some Latin verses on the transitory 
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rf ftawtutor of worldly tilings, which are thus introduced in a 
manuscript in the British Museum (MS. Cotton. Julius 
A. xu fid. 112, r n .) 

/foe put St mundi coatcmptu tertificator 

Ilbutru Stria tvnt cwmitut dipu noleri. 

Mondtu abit, res nota quldem, res usque nolanda, 

Nota tibi mundi sit nota, mundus abit. 

Mundua abit, non mundus, id est, bee maebina mundi 
Dice, sad mundi gloria, mundus abit. 

Mundas abit, tria sunt, fuit, eat, erit, hsec tria munduna 
Mots movent, clamant hcc tria mundus abit, &c. 

A writer named Serlo, of the same age, perhaps one of 
those just named, was the author of a Latin poem against 
the corruptions of the monks, preserved in manuscripts of 
the Bodleian Library. There were, however, several 
writers of this name, foreign and English, whose history 
is very confused.* 


A Latin poet named Daniel Ciicrcii is only known 
by the account of him which Bale found in a chronicle he 
discovered at London; lie was there described as a skilful 
writer in prose and verse, and is said to have held an 
office in the household of Ilenry II. Bale attributes to 
him a Latin poem entitled (Jrbanus, a treatise on polite¬ 
ness of behaviour. A poem under this title, and answer¬ 
ing to Bale's description, is preserved anonymously in 
several manuscripts. 1 !' 


Thomas, a native of Beverley in Yorkshire, and a 

* See Tenner, end an article at the beginning of the fourteenth volume of 
the Hiat. Lit. de France. It may be observed, that Mr. Stevenson, in his 
notes to the Chronicle of Lanercost, has printed some of the poems of 
Godfrey of Winchester under the name of Serlo. 

f One in Trin. Coll. Dublin; another in Worcester Cathedral; and 
others elsewhere. See also our article on Henry I, 
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monk of the abbey of Fresmont, in the diocese of Beau¬ 
vais, in Picardy, wrote in verse and prose a life of 
St. Margaret of Jerusalem, a large portion of which 
was printed by Manriquez in his Annales Cistercienses, 
under the year 1187, and some following years. Thomas 
is said to have flourished about the year 11 70 .* 

A poet named Gualo, frequently with the appellations 
Britannia and Brito, occurs as the writer of a few satirical 
rhymes against the corruptions of the monks, which occur 
rather frequently in manuscripts, and were printed anony¬ 
mously by Flacius Illyricus.t This poem begins with the 
lines, 

Sacrilegia monachis emjitoribus ecclesiarum, 

Composui satirara, carmen per srecnU clarnra ; 

Qoam qnia air magnus corroborat Hugo Diensia, 

Noster arnicas cam legat Otto Suessionensis. 

Bale says that he flourished in 1170, but the date ap¬ 
pears to be somewhat doubtful. 

Another Latin poet who appears to have lived daring 
the reign of Stephen, and the earlier part of that of Henry 
II., was Hooo Sot/E vagina, or Sota vagina, who is 
styled in a manuscript in the Cottonian Library, in which 
some fragments of his poetry are contained, chanter and 
archdeacon of the church of St. Peter at York.} Richard 
of Hexham quotes two lines of a poem of “ Hugo Sote- 
vagina archdeacon of York,” on the battle of the standard. § 
The poem preserved in tlic Cottonian manuscript is a 

* See Leyser, Hist. Poet. et Poem. Med. -dEv. p. 43.1. 

f Flacius Illyricus, p. 489, under the title, In monachal carom ialyri‘ 
mm. Tanner state* that Gualo it mentioned in the Polycratictt* of John of 
Salisbury. 

t Venus Hugonls Sotavaginae cantoris et archidiaconi eccl. eanoti Petri 
Eborad. MS. Cotton. Vitel. A. xn. fot 130, r°. 

§ Blc. Hagnst. in the Decern Scriptores, col. 331. 
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declamation, in Latin elegiacs which are not inelegant for 
the time, on the degeneracy of hia age, and commences 
thus,— 

Philttophoa quidsm qneaitui quid rit amicus, 

Psuee print medium, tie ait, titer ego. 

Alterutri ted nemo potest modo dicere vere, 

Sam Tel at alter tu, tuvelut alter ego. 

This is followed in the manuscript by a rhyming poem 
against the corruptions of the Cluniac monks; and then we 
hare another short poem, much in the same style as the 
other, and probably by the same author, as he states his 
name to be Hugo. These lines are addressed to a priest 
named William, whom Hugo blames for his levity of 
character,— 

Hugo ncerdoti M’illelmo, qua tria roec 
Re minime distant, ordine digna sno. 

Utile nil juito, nil jnstum distat honesto, 

Sed tria sunt nnnm, qui bene perspiciet. 


A chaplain of Henry II., named Walter, who is 
sometimes known by the title of Gualterus Anglicm, 
was distinguished as a grammarian. Haring been sent by 
Henry as an instructor to his son-in-law William king of 
Sicily, the latter made him archbishop of Palermo, in 
which town he died in 1177- Pits attributes to him a 
book on the Rudiments of the Latin tongue.* 

Among the writers on science (or, at least, on numbers) 
during this reign, may be mentioned Oso, abbot of 
Muremund, said to hare flourished about the year 
1180, whose treatise De analecticis Temarii , or on the 
mysteries of the number three, is preserved in a roanu- 


* Sec Tuner. 
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script in the Cottonian Library,* and appears by internal 
evidence to have been written soon after the death of 
Bernard of Clairvaux. Bale attributes some other works to 
him, but, as it would appear, incorrectly. William the 
Clerk ^Gulielmus Clericus), was an astronomer of some 
eminence, and is said by Hoveden to have been astrologer 
to John constable of Chester. He wrote a prognostic 
founded on the conjunction of the planets in the year 
1185, but this appears to be his only claim to the title of 
anauthor.t 

The minor theological writers of this reign are nume¬ 
rous, but many of them possess very little merit or im¬ 
portance. Many of the names admitted into the lists of 
medieval writers, can claim that honour only for some 
brief and unadorned narrative of events in which they 
were concerned, or of the pretended miracles of the saint 
who founded or presided over the monastic house to 
which they belonged. 

A monk of Fountains named Richard, who was a 
native of York, lived at the beginning of Henry’s reign, 
and was the author of a book of Homilies. He left Eng¬ 
land to settle at Clairvaux, of which house he was after¬ 
wards chosen abbot, and where lie formed an intimacy 
with St. Bernard. He was recalled to England by Henry 
archbishop of York, who consecrated him second abbot 
of Fountains. He is frequently called Richard the 
Sacristan, as having held that office either at Clairvaux or 
at Fountains. Hugh of Kirkstall, in his history of Foun¬ 
tains abbey, calls him Richard Fastolf, and describes 
him as preecentor in the abbey of Clairvaux. His Homilies 
appear to be no longer extant. A treatise De Harmonia, 

* MS. Cotton, Vcipae, B. xwi. t Rog. Hoveden. Anna!, p. 625. 
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or Dt Muaica, ha* been attributed to this writer, but per¬ 
haps be is confounded with another person bearing a 
similar name.* 


A canon of St. Osyth’a in Essex, contemporary with 
Richard, wrote a life of St. Osyth. He is named Albe- 
Bious he Verb, and is said to have belonged to the 
noble family of that name; Dugdale makes him the 
second son of the second Alberic de Vere earl of Oxford, 
who died early in the reign of Stephen. A life of St. 
Osyth, printed in the collection of Surius,t is supposed 
to be the work of Alberic; but its brevity renders it more 
probable that it is a mere abridgment of it. Bale and 
Pits also attribute to him a history of his monastery (which 
Tanner supposes to have been only a part of the life of 
St. Osyth,) and a treatise on the Eucharist. 

Another biographer of this period was William de 
Wycumb, prior of Lauthouy, and chaplain of Robert de 
Betun bishop of Hereford. After that prelate’s death, 
which occurred in 1149, William wrote a sketch of his 
life, which is printed in the second volume of the Anglia 
Sacra. It is found with two different prefaces, one ad¬ 
dressed to Henry of Blois bishop of Winchester, the other 
to Reginald prior of W'enlock. We learn from an early 
history of Lanthony, that prior William wrote a narra¬ 
tive of the acts of violence and injustice perpetrated against 
his monastery by Milo constable of Gloucester, which 
gave great offence to Milo’s son Roger, who eventually 
joined with the monks of Lanthony, to whom his harsh¬ 
ness and severity had made him obnoxious, in ejecting 
him from his office. William is said to have passed 

* Tanner, in r. Rickardum AmjHmm. 

f Sanaa, De prob. vit. Sanct. tom. iv. Oct. *. 
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the remainder of his life in retirement at Frome. He 
flourished about the year 1160. 

Thomas of Monmouth, who appears to have been a 
monk of Norwich, and who flourished about the same 
time, wrote a life of St. William, a child said to have been 
crucified by the Jews of Norwich, as well as a narrative 
of miracles pretended to have been performed at his tomb. 
This book appears to be lost: it was dedicated to William 
bishop of Norwich (1151—1175). 

Nicholas, a monk of Durham, wrote in the same age a 
life of St. Godric the hermit, with whom he was personally 
acquainted. There is a life and miracles of St. Godric in 
MS. HarL No. 322, which may be the work of the monk 
Nicholas. 

Osbekt of Clabe, who belongs more properly to 
the reign of Stephen, is known as a writer of Epistles, 
which are preserved in a manuscript in the library of Tri¬ 
nity College, Cambridge (MS. Gale, 0.10,16). He tells 
us himself that he was a native of the town of Clare * 
(Stoke Clare in Suffolk); and we learn from his letters that 
he was a monk, and subsequently prior of Westminster* 
He was sent to Rome on the business of his house more 
than once: on one occasion he carried thither the com¬ 
plaints of his convent^ which had been violently deprived 
of some of its possessions; and on another he went on an 
unsuccessful mission from the king to obtain leave to 
establish a great festival in honour of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor, whose body had been exhumed in Westminster 


* Prater Osbertua muuicipio quod Clara dicitur oriandtu. Ep. 9.— 
Prater Oflbcrtufl de Clara. Ep, 18.— Muaidpil Ckrend* tadigeoa. Bp. 34. 
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Abbey. * It appear* that he wrote in commemoration of 
this occurrence a life of kiug Edward, not now known to 
be extant. Subsequently to this he fell into some dis¬ 
grace in his monastery, and into disfavour with king Ste¬ 
phen, and suffered a temporary banishment from his 
native country.f His offence is not very clearly inti¬ 
mated; but we learn from other letters that he was 
involved in debt, and it seems probable that he was perse¬ 
cuted by Jews who had lent him money.! Different cir¬ 
cumstances lead us to conjecture that he died early in the 
reign of Henry II. His letters, forty in number, are not 
of much interest. Two of them are treatises in praise of 
virginity, addressed to Adelis, abbess of Barking, and on 
the conception of the Virgin, addressed to Warine, prior 
of Worcester. Among them we find also a curious poem 
in rhyming Latin on the accession of Henry II. to the 
throne, beginning— 

Dux illuitrii Normannoium. 

Osbert was also the author of a life of St. Ethelbert the 
martyr, of which there is a manuscript in Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge; a life of St. Edburgha, from which 
Lelandhas given extracts in his Collectanea;} and a collec¬ 
tion of miracles of St. Edmund the martyr, preserved in 
the Bodleian Library. A life of Dunstan, printed by 
Surius, has been erroneously ascribed to this writer. 

Adalbert, monk of Spalding, who also flourished 
about the year 1160, obtained some celebrity as a labo¬ 
rious compiler from the works of St. Gregory. This com¬ 
pilation, to which he gave the title of Speculum de statu 

• Epp. 1 and 6. 

f Vccoatis luis eilgentiboi in Angtoram regno proicriptu. Gp. 16. In 
terra alien* peregrinm et hoipct. Ep. IS. 

t Epp. 24,27i etc. i Lelsad. Collectaa. vol, z, p. 337. 
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homitds, is printed in the Thesaurus Anecdotorum of 
Martene and Durand. Bale attributes to the same writer 
a book of Homilies. 

Rahilf, a monk of Westminster abbey, in which he 
held the office of almoner, was distinguished in the earlier 
part of the reign of Henry II. as a popular preacher. 
He enjoyed the friendship of Laurence abbot of West¬ 
minster, at whose request he collected his sermons into 
a volume, which was completed under his successor abbot 
Walter, to whom he dedicated them. The old biblio¬ 
graphers attribute also to Radulf a scries of homilies on 
the New Testament, and a treatise entitled De peecatore. 

Walter Daniel, monk of Rievaux, is known to us 
through Leland, who saw a number of his theological 
writings in the library of Rievaux abbey a little before its 
suppression. He gives as their titles. Centum SententUe ; 
Centum Homilia, beginning with the words Adventus 
Domini; a volume of Epistles, beginning with the words 
Mandasti mild; De virginitate Maria?, beginning Crebris 
me Cualtervm ; an exposition upon the text Missus est 
angelus Gabriel; De honesta virginis formula, beginning 
In primis kujus; two books De onere jumenlorum austri, 
beginning with the word Animadvertens ; De vera atnicUta, 
in five books; De conceptione beaten Maria:, contra Nico- 
laum monachum.* Leland speaks of him as the friend of 
Ailred, and states that he flourished in 1170, and that he 
died and was buried at Rievaux. 

Samson, a monk of Canterbury, wrote at this time a 

* These works are not found in the catalogue of the Rievau* library printed 
in tie Reliquiae Antique, vol. it. p. ISO; but the Psalterhim myirtrl 
Walt eii gluaetum there mentioned (p, 1HG) may refer to this writer. 
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collection of Homilies, of which Leland saw a copy at 
Gloucester. 


Robert of Glastonbury, of which place he was a 
monk, ana finally abbot, after having been some time 
prior of Winchester, wrote a narrative of the acts of Wil¬ 
liam and Henry bishops of Winchester, which is printed 
in Wharton’s Anglia Sacra. He was chosen abbot of 
Glastonbury in 1171* 

About .his time also lived Henry of Saltrey, the 
author of a fabulous history of the visit of a knight named 
Owen to St. Patrick’s Purgatory, a tract which soon ob¬ 
tained extensive popularity, and of which a great number 
of manuscript copies are still extant. Henry was a monk of 
the Benedictine abbey of Saltrey in Huntingdonshire, and 
received his story from Gilbert abbot of Louth, who is 
said by some to have also published a written account of 
the extraordinary visions of his hero Owen.* 

Laurence abbot of Westminster claims a place among 
our list of minor theological writers. Previous to his 
election to govern the abbey of Westminster, Laurence 
had been successively archdeacon of Durham and a Bene¬ 
dictine monk in the abbey of St. Alban’s. Ilis sermons 
for the diftt rent times and festivals of the year arc said to 
be still preserved in Balliol college, Oxford. He has been 
frequently confounded with Laurence of Durham. Lau¬ 
rence abbot of Westminster died in 1176, and was buried 
in the northern part of the cloisters.t 


* So Wendoi-er, tab an. 1153, seems to say, but it is perhaps OB error, 
founded on a misunderstanding of Henry of Saltrey'e own words, 
t See Tanner, r. Lavrtnlnt Wttfm. 

VOL. IX. 
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AH AM, a Scot, Mho is said to hate died about the J&t 
1180, wrote a numerous collection of sermons, a comment* 
ary on the rule of St. Augustine, a treatise on the triple 
tabernacle of Moses, and a book De triplici gmtrt etm~ 
templatimis. Which Were printed at Antwerp in 1659. 
Part of them had been previously printed at Paris in 
1518.* 


Roger of Forde, in Devonshire, was also a minor 
writer of this period. He wrote a narrative of the martyr¬ 
dom of the eleven thousand virgins, which was preserved 
in MS. Cotton. Otho A. xii. now no longer in exist¬ 
ence. His account of the Revelations of St. Elizabeth of 
Flanders, dedicated to Baldwin abbot of Forde (afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury), is extant in the library of St. 
John’s college, Oxford. Roger also composed a Latin poem 
in praise of the Virgin Mary, which appears to be lost. 

Waiter, monk of St. Alban’s, of which abbey he is said 
to have been librarian and precentor, flourished about the 
year 1180. A chronicle of English affairs, and a book 
De liter*» etcleeue, are ascribed to him, but they are not 
known to be now extant. 


Pmmp, prior of St. Frideswithe’s at Oxford, who 
flourished about 1180, or soon after, wrote a narrative of 
the miracles of the patron saint of his house subsequent to 
the translation of her remains, of which there is a copy 
among the Digby manuscripts in the Bodleian Library. 

The last of the minor writers of this reign to whom we shall 
give a place is Adam, elected abbot of Evesham, in 1161. 


* Tanner. 
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He tu one of the persons who brought the pallium from 
Rome to Thomas Becket in 1162.* He died in Nov. 
1191. Leland found in the library of Evesham abbey a 
collection of Epistles by this writer, as well as two treatises 
with the respective titles Ewhorlatio ad sacra* virgine* 
Godestovensis ccenobii, and De tniraculo eucharistue ad 
HMnaUum. 

* Ralph de Dicet, col. 534. 
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Section V.— Reigns op Richard I. and John. 

KING RICHARD CCEUR DE LION. 

( 

We have seen, under Stephen and Henry II., the heavier 
Latin literature of the Anglo-Norman theological writer* 
giving way gradually to a class of lighter productions, a 
change which became more decisive when the throne was 
occupied by the heroic gallantry of Richard, who himself 
held a distinguished place among the vernacular poets of 
that age. Richard had passed much of his life in the 
softer clime of the trobadors, with whom his name is as¬ 
sociated as a writer; but, although he is said to have ex¬ 
celled in writing love-songs, his favourite compositions 
appear to have belonged to a class more consonant with 
his own restless disposition. These were termed sirventes, 
and were satirical or declamatory personal attacks in verse 
arising out of momentary feuds or long cherished enmities. 
A few fragments of this monarch’s poetry are still pre¬ 
served in scattered manuscripts, and some of them have 
been printed. The earliest mention of Richard’s talents 
in this style of composition is found in the history of bis 
expedition to Syria, written by Geoffrey Vinsauf, who 
tells us that, when the crusaders had relinquished 
the design of marching to Jerusalem, great dissensions 
arose between the French and the English, and Henry 
duke of Burgundy wrote an abusive song against King 
Richard, which was industriously spread among the sol¬ 
diers and sung publiclyj in revenge of which the king 
composed a similar poem to abuse the other party.* 

* The word* of Vioeenf ere osriout- Et super hec omuia Harness dux 
Barg undue errogentUe nequam spirits! instincts, vel selo forte dsetse Urorie 
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On his return from the Holy Land, Richard, as is well 
known, fell into the power of his enemy the archduke of 
Austria, who retained him a considerable period in close 
confinement. In his prison he wrote a sirvente against 
his own barons, whom he charged with negligence or 
lukewarmness in their efforts to deliver him, beginning 
with the line,— 

Ja nuls hom pres son dtra ta razon. 

This piece is found in several manuscripts, differing 
considerably in them all, and sometimes written in the 
dialect of the trobadors, at others in that of the trouveres.* 
According to an old story (the authenticity of which there 
appears to be reason for doubting), it was the king’s min¬ 
strel, named Blondel, who discovered the place of Rich¬ 
ard’s imprisonment, the former making himself known to 
the captive by singing a song of his own composition, 
which was only known to Blondel and himself.t 

The last incident we know of the literary history of king 
Richard relates to his war with the king of France. The 
dauphin of Auvergne and his cousin the count Guy had, 
at Richard’s instigation, revolted against Philippe Au¬ 
guste; but the English king, having made a separate 


inconvenientis, plurimum cantioni* institnit verba composite publics canti- 
tari, verba quidem pudenda nec proferendum in publicum, ai qua anpereaa-^t 

ea componentibas verecundia.Pustquam haec iuvidiosa adinventio paaaim 

per exercitum frequentaretur, rex mmium super eo commotua, conaimili 
tautum arbiiratus cat infligendam vindictam talione. Cantavit igitur et ipse 
uonnulla de ipsis, aed non plurimum laboravit in adinventionem, quia super¬ 
abundant suppetebat materia, quid enim aiqua reapouderet verba ad tot 
fictitia et objecta opprobria. Galf. Vinoa. Iter Hierosol. lib. vi. c. 8, ap. 
dale. It may be observed that the al>bf de la Rue's reference, “ De nova 
poetria, p. 409,” ia quite erroneous. 

* The beat text of this Sirvente in Provencal trill be found in Rajnonard, 
Choir, tom. iv. p. 430. The northern version is printed in M. Le Roux de 
Liacy'a Recueil de Chant* Historiques, tom. i. p, 56. 

t The best authority for this story is the Chronique de Raini, written 
in the thirteenth century, edited by M. Louie Paris, p. $3. 
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truce, they were left at Philippe’* mercy, and, in a moment 
qf irritation at Richard’s neglect, they entered into alliance 
with his enemy. When, at the end of the truce, the dam- 
phin and count Guy refused to join the standard of king 
Bichard, he sent them a hitter sirvente, accusing them of 
faithlessness, avarice, and cowardice, The following are 
the two first stanzas of this poem, which is preserved in 
two manuscripts in the Royal Library at Paris.* 

Dalfin, joua voill deresnier, 

Vos e la comte Quion, 

Qua sb en ceste aeiion 
Vos fejstes bon gBsrrier. 

E toi jnraitei on mol ; 

S m'sn portastee tiel foi 
Com b' Acngris fi Raiuart: 

Et semblds dou poil lisrt. 

Vos me laistes aidier 
For treivc ds guierdon j 
E car aavie* qu'i Cbinon 
Non a argent ni denier. 

Et vos voletz riche roi, 

Bon d'armes, qui tos port foi. 

Et je sais chiche, coart. 

Si ros riretz de l'antre part. 

The dauphin wrote a sirvente in reply, in which he de¬ 
nied the charges made against him and his cousin, and 
accused Richard of being the author of all the troubles and 
discord in which they were engaged. The sirvente just 
quoted appears to have been written at the beginning of 
October 1198; king Richard died only a few months after, 
on the 6th of April, 1199. His death was a subject of 
especial grief to the poets of the day, and several of their 
metrical lamentations on the occasion are extantf 

* The whole is printed in M. Le Row is Liocy, Cheats Historians*, 
toI. 1. p. 65. See also Raynouard, Choir, tom. t. p. 430. 

f A ballad an Riebvd'i death, in ProTenqal and in Northern French, it 
printed in Le Rons ds liocy, loo. oil* p. 71. The two first atapaaa of 
another copy are printed by Keller (Romvart, p, 466) from e MS. la the 
Vatican, Sec also Geoffrey Vinielf, Nor. ?Mtr, sp. Ley ter, p. m. 
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l%e following song, which has been published as that 
which served as the means of making known the place of 
king Richard's imprisonment, appears to be of somewhat 
doubtful authenticity, 

Domna, vostra bento*, 

E la* belles faissos,' 

Els bel* oils tmoros, 

Els gens cor ben tailiats, 

Don sien empresenats 
De vostro amor que mi lia 
Si bel trap oContU, 

Jo de vos non portrai, 

Clue major honors!, 

Sol en votre deman 
Quo fantra det beiaan 
Tot can de voa volzia. 

The following more authentic fragment of one of 
Richard’s love-songs was communicated by M. Raynouard 
to the Annuaire Historique for the year 1837, from a MS. 
discovered at Aix. 

Ja de aoa pea no m partira, 

S’il plagues quleu a lui servis, 

Et sivals d’aitant m’enrequis 
Que dieises que ma dona era i 
Qu'en ren ala non a j mon voler, 

Jor ni nueb, ne matin ni eer, 

Ni all mon cor non dezira. 

Genaer ilona el mont no us mira, 

Guai' e blanca coma ermis, 

Plus flresca que rosa ni III; 

Ren all non m'en desespera, 

Diens 1 si pony l'ora vezer 
Qu’ieu joata leis pnesea jazer; 

Ben al dreg, mu trop mi tin. 

A few other scraps of the compositions of this celebrated 
monarch are scattered over different manuscript colleo> 
lions. It is difficult to decide whether as a poet he ought 
to be classed exclusively with the trobadors or with th« 
trouveres. 
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GUERNES DU PONT DE ST. MAXENCE. 

The writings of the Anglo-Norman trouveves become 
much more numerous in this reign than in the preceding, 
and furnish us with several names which, as their exact 
dates are in general uncertain, we may here place toge¬ 
ther. The first of these, named Guernes, who belongs 
more properly to the reign of Henry II., was a native of 
the town of Pont de St. Maxence in Picardy.* He lived 
afterwards as a monk at Canterbury, and there composed 
a life of Thomas Becket in Anglo-Norman verse. He 
informs us that he commenced this work the year after the 
primate was slain, A.D. 11 72, and that he completed it in the 
fifth year after that event, or 1175, it having thus occupied 
him three years. We learn nothing further of his personal 
history, and he is not known as the author of any other 
work. The best manuscript of the poem of Guernes du 
Pont de St. Maxence is preserved in the British Museum, 
MS. Harl. No. 270, which is nearly if not quite contem¬ 
porary with the author. A considerable fragment of ano¬ 
ther copy, written apparently about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, is found in the same repository. MS. 
Cotton. Domit. A. xi. Another MS., imperfect at the 
beginning, is in the library of Wolfenbiittel, from which it 
was printed by Immanuel Bekker. We believe there is a 

* The abbd de la Roe ha., aa usual, given a very inaccurate account of 
this poet, whom be calls Genralse, following the later copy in MS. Cotton. 
Domit. A. xi. He seems to have taken very baity notes of the MS., and to 
have filled up the outline from his imsgination. In the hitter part of hie 
poem (p. 160, ed. Bekker), Guernes speaks of himself as— 

Guernes li den, de Fuat de Saint Mesence set. 
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fourth copy in the Royal Library at Paris. The poet’s 
account of himself is contained chiefly in the concluding 
lines of the poem, which we quote as a specimen of the 
language of the Harieian Manuscript. 

Gneraes li clerc de Past- fine ?! ran sermon 
Del martyr Mint Thomas e de sa passion, 

E melnte feiz le lie k la tnmbe al baron. 

Mds n*i mis un snl mot se la veritd non. 

De nos mefiaiz nna face li pins Dfcz reir pardon. 

Ainc mis si bon Romans ne fa fet ne troves, 

A Csniorbire fa e fsiz e amende:; 

N'i si mis on snl mot ki ne seit veritez. 

Li vers est d'nne rime en cine clauses tuples, 

E bona est mis languages e en France foi nee. 

L'en second qua li saint fu en 1'iglise occis 
Cumenrai ceat Romans, e mult m'en entremis; 

Des privez saint Thomas la rente apris. 

Meintefeiz en oatai ?eo qne ainz i escris, 

Par oster In men?angc, al quint an fin 1 mis. 

Ceo sacent tot cil hi eeste vie orrunt, 

Qua pore veritf- par tut oir purrnnt. 

£ ceo sacent tut cil fci del saint traitid nnt, 

U Romans u Latin, e ceat chemux ne vont, 

TJ el dient qne jeo, k'encontre rente sunt. 

This poem is especially valuable in a philological point 
of view, because we know the exact date at which it was 
written. It is historically important as the earliest of the 
lives of Becket. Guernes tells us in the preceding extract 
that he had collected his materials from Beckefs friends 
and acquaintance, that he had repeatedly and carefully 
corrected it, and that he had read it many times at the 
martyr’s tomb. His narrative is very clear and vigorous, 
and furnishes valuable information not found in the same 
detail in the other biographers; but, in common with 
them all, he is prejudiced in favour of his hero. In de* 
scribing the messengers sent by king Henry to the king of 
France and the pope, he gives the following account of 
Gilbert Foliot, wliich we quote from Bekkeris test; 
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15a «<i aMMfevint GlieWt FoUot. 

Dm lettre* scut «ki, e'servl Astarot: 

Mels puis avtnt tel jur qua il s’en tint pur sot, 

One aneoatre le Mitt btmroe tut peris an ml mot. 

De Sodome aft etaaia, e suit 1 m traces Dot. 

A little farther on Guernes gives us a very amusing de¬ 
scription of the appearance of these messengers before the 
pope:— 

L'oretTMqae 1 tint qal d'Evrewle art aaeiatre, 

Wit U m, e l’ereeque 1 flat de Wireceatre, 

E li queni d'Arundel, e Riohari d’lveoestre, 

Johtni d'Oxeseford, l’eveeque d’Eieeeetre, 

Hu do Guadevlle, Hylalres de Ckeetre. 

CU de Saint Waleri, Resell, 1 eet tssu ; 

Henris U dt Garold, qnl ert dee ream dm*; 

GUebert FoUot, qul ne t'i Set pen mu; 

E dee entree plutnre a joTenei e chanue. 

Tela i parla purqnaat qul At pur fol team. 

Devest Is {tape Baturas t U mesaagier reel j 
Alquent dieeient bien, pluiiur dieeiant msl; 

Li alquent as Latin, tel ban tel anomsl, 

Tel qni Sat personal dal verba Impersonal, 

Singula e plural aveit tnt pur lgal. 

Tele l ont dee prelae parla ei agramest, 

One la pape li diet, “ Fratre, tempreement: 

Car meed ire de Ini ne enthral neent.’’ 

Lur parolee n’ai pee tutei ;i eu present, 

Mala de 50 que unt requil dirrai mun escient. 

The history is continued after fieeket’s death, to give 
a particular aoeount of the pilgrimage of Henry II. to 
Bechet's shrine in 1174. 


Edition. 

tebm den h. Thomas ron Canterbury, AWranJuslsch, herwsgegeben ran 
Immanuel Bekker. Berlin, 1838, 8vo. 
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BOZUN, ob BOSON. 

A trowbre of this name, of whose history we are en¬ 
tirely ignorant, was the author of nine short metrical lives 
of female saints, preserved in a MS. of the British Mu¬ 
seum, MS. Cotton. Domit. A. XT. and perhaps of a short 
piece written in the same style, entitled Le Evangel trans¬ 
late de Latin en Franceys , which immediately precedes 
them in the same volume. The author’s name is men¬ 
tioned at the conclusions of the lives of St. Mary Mag¬ 
dalen (fol. 95, r°)—■ 

Mels Jro (iri Marie la dulce, 

Ke sa boate point ne grouce 
De ayder Baiun en bod nieiter, 

Ki an Tie voult translates 
Ke gent la pnssent plot aiser, 

E del lire merit aver. 

and of St Agnes,— 

Jeo pri Angnels, de Dieu cherie, 

K’ele nua seit en aye, 

E k’ele prie p«r Bozun, 

Ki ad dcacrit sa pasaiun. 

The style of these poems appears to be that of the end of 
the twelfth century, though the manuscript was written at 
a later date. The abbe de la Rue supposes this writer to 
be the same Boson who, according to Tanner, was an 
Englishman, the nephew and secretary of pope Adrian IV., 
made cardinal in 1153, and who died in 1181, But the 
name of Boson was too common at this period to allow 
much force to this supposition. The following account of 
part of the conversation between St. Margaret and the 
demon will serve as a specimen of Bosun’s styles*— 

• MS, Cotton, fol. 96, »•. 
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Et It pucele dit k H, 

“ Far quel ester si eatoar 
A cristiens da fere dolour i ” 

11 Da oat are corampu 
Vera cristiens jeo >u ettnu. 

Peyse k nous k’il eerrunt dime* 

En la joye ke no* perdlotas; 

Pur feo ne avuma tutre feste, 

Fora k cristiens fere moleite. 

Li roy vaylant e li os, 

Salomon, tvelt encloi 

Sate numbre de nostra company* 

Eu no vessel tntte sa vye I 
Aprfcs sa mort lee gens quiderent 
Trover tresor, e le debriierent, 

Nos compaynons eschaperent, 

E meynt homme pus grevereot.” 

E Mergarete li ad demandf, 

14 Ke est voitre noun, voa maufe ?" 

44 Beltisco,” dit-il, “ su nomda, 

Ki meynte aluie ay encombrf; 

Ki graver ne pose en veylant, 

Jeo les grave en dormant, 

E ncmlement cels ke ne unt 
De la croice le singne ec front.” 

La pncele dune le comande 
En desert, e conjura, 

Ke de cele oure en avant 
Homme ne grevat, femme, ne enfant. 


HERMAN. 

Herman is another Anglo-Norman religious poet who 
appears to belong more properly to the reign of Henry II. 
His works are found scattered in manuscripts partly in 
England and partly in France, and for the latter we must 
depend upon the description given by the Abbe de ia Rue, 
The first is a Life of Tobit, written, as he tells us himself, 
at tiie request of William prior of Kenilworth,— 
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Car jao im Toil tel chow dire, 

Qui molt eet da bone matin: 

Le prior Ouillame me prie, 

De I'igliu Sainte Marie 
De Keneillewortb en Ardenne, 

Qui porte le plua haste penne 
De charitl que anile igliae 
De tat )e realme fc dense, 

Que jeo mis ea Romans la vie 
De relui qui ot nom Tobie. 

It is a poem of about fourteen hundred lines, com¬ 
mencing with an account of the creation and of the fall of 
Adam. The author here introduces Truth and Justice, 
Mercy and Peace, in the presence of God, the two former 
pleading against man as guilty of disobedience, whilst the 
other two solicit his pardon, which they obtain through 
the promise of a Redeemer. 

The second poem attributed to this writer by the abb£ 
de la Rue is entitled Lesjoies de Notre Dame, a very com¬ 
mon subject among the medieval poets. The author, in 
describing the birth of Christ, gives a curious account of 
ancient Rome, of its temples, theatres, palaces, and innu¬ 
merable statues ; and he thanks God that in our island, (of 
which he was evidently a native,) during the times of pa¬ 
ganism, they celebrated a festival on the night between the 
twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth days of December, as being 
the first of nights, which they called Modreniest, and which 
he seems to consider as prophetically shadowing forth the 
night of Christ’s birth. 

The third work described by M, de la Rue is a disser¬ 
tation in verse on the three words smoke, rain, and woman, 
which, according to Solomon, drive a man from his house; 
and it appears from the poem that it was composed at the 
suggestion of Alexander bishop of Lincoln, who died in 
1147. 
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Trei* ttto* qoJ At Nat esthete*, 

Dont jeo me ml trap atarglea, 

Yua diral, at rat plait entendre, 

St l’essamble Ntlmk eprendre, 

Murtrt b'i l’ereqne AlUandre, 

Qui aataat cob la nlraudn 
Aime le tea et la ehalor, 

Aime curteiaie et relor, 

Que treli oboaea el aleele lost 
Qui a home malt grant mal font, 

Et le chacent de sa meson, 

Qn'U ne paet en nole eeaon 
Maindre k ele ne demorer, 

A force l’en corant aler. 

The poem, extending to upwards of eight hundred lines, 
is a morahzation on these words. 

The fourth poem enumerated by M. de la Rue is a 
fabulous history of the preaching and miracles of the 
Magdalen at Marseilles. 

These four poems are contained in a manuscript in the 
Royal library at Paris, cited by M. de la Rue, as No. 
2560: they were evidently written by an Englishman ; but 
we have no means of ascertaining for what reasons they 
are attributed to the writer who is the subject of the 
present article. We are equally ignorant whether in the 
manuscript they contain the name of Herman or of Wil¬ 
liam, for M. de la Rue calls our poet Guillaume Herman. 

The only work by Herman with which we have met, is 
a poem of seven or eight thousand lines ou the history of 
the Virgin Mary, written in a different measure and style 
from the foregoing poems, and filled with medieval fictions. 
The versification of this poem resembles, in metre and in 
the repetitions of the same rhyme, that of the Sermon of 
Quiscard de Beaulieu and of the earlier metrical romances. 
It commences with the creation of the world and the fall 
of Lucifer— 

Comenz de eeplence eat Is cremor de Dies, 

Si fiat del et terre, ere et feu, ea ten Ebreu, 
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Aaf«lM fist «* arthaafalM< malt ba ialit m Ms In i 
Nat trurum en Merit en Latin et de Bbreu, 

Parflt trtbttcha ami an enfantal fen, 

Want 8 nliwl fagnar at toUr la regtte i Diea. 

And at the end are the following lines,— 

Ora roil i td pariar, ki «i fait I* ahtaqab ; 

Jeo ai 4 son Herman*, nan ubliez man bom, 

Jeo foil, ma bele dame, qua stens me raison, 

Prestre an! ordlnex, tie sari Sol et tie bom, 

Or* fai ton contend, find ai 1* ch&ngon. 

This poem is found in MS. Harl. No. 223. An abridg¬ 
ment from it occurs in MS. Cotton. Domit. A. xi, fol. 80, 
v°, ending with the two lines,— 

Ma dame, a ton borar fat ay jeo ohanjaun) 

Jeo ay k noun Cbermane, ne ubliea mye men noun. 

The Utter part of Herman’s poem is also found in MS. 
Harl. No. 5234, where the lines quoted abore stand as 
follow*,— 

Ore roil it tai parler ki u fait la ch&njun; 

Jo ai u num Thomas, ne ubliez pee man num; 

Vus pri, ma bele amle, entendel me reisun, 

Prestre sni ordenf, ti serfs tai et ti bum, 

Ore ai fet tan commaadement, flni ay ma chaangun. 

In die Parisian manuscript quoted by M. de U Rue, tlie 
lines appear thus,— 

Jeo ai i nom GuilUme, n'obliei pas mon nom, 

Prestre sui ordent, tis srrs et tin bom, 

Ore ai fait ton com ant, rimi ai ma chanson. 

It is evident, therefore, that different persons copied out 
portions of Herman’s poem, and placed their own names 
to them} and the Abb4 de U Rue is altogether in error In 
supposing, from the occurrence here of the name Guil¬ 
laume, that the author’s real name was Guillaume 
Herman. 
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In a manuscript in the Royal Library at Paris,* we 
find a long French poetical narrative of some of the prin¬ 
cipal events of Scriptural history, mixed with a great 
quantity of apochryphal matter, written by a poet of the 
name of Herman: it is entitled Genesis. The writer, 
who was a priest, tells us that on a Christmas day he had 
seized a brand to beat one of his clerks, and, not per¬ 
ceiving that it was hot, burnt his own hand. The wound 
festered, and he had nearly lost all hope of recovery, 
when he dreamt that the Virgin appeared to him and 
promised an immediate cure, if he would undertake to 
translate inco French verse the portions of Scripture 
which she pointed out to him. He said that he had 
never tried the craft of poetry, but she urged him to make 
the attempt and promised him her assistance. Herman 
soon afterwards recovered his healLh, and in gratitude he 
wrote the poem of which we are speaking. In this poem 
Herman tells us that he was a priest, and that he was a 
native of Valenciennes— 

Signor, or o^cotcn, entendes ma raison : 

Je ne vos di pa* fable, ne ne %os di cai^on . 

Clerb sui, povro* de w»nb, si *ui mou.ll povren bon, 
sui de alencienes, Herman m’apiele on 
He persone De* cure ne prend i»Vht grande ou non; 

On a soveut grant Rise en petite maibon; 

De petite fontaiue tot non saol boit-on. 

Tot ce di-je por voir, jc t.uis moult petit bon, 

Cionone* sui et prebtre par grant election. 

If this be the same Herman who wrote the poems 
described above, it is probable that he quitted his native 
country to settle in England or Normandy, for it is to be 
observed that most of his poems are found in manuscripts 
written in our island. The writer of the article on Herman 


MS. Bibl. Reg. Peril, No. 7534. 
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in the Hietoire Litt^raire de France,* who describes this 
poem, thinks that its author lived in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, and it is not improbable that there were more than 
one poet of the name. In a manuscript of the Genesis, 
which was in the possession of M. Leroux de Lincy, the 
scribe has inserted in the middle of the poem a remarkably 
wild and incoherent poetical legend, in a different measure 
of verse, relating to the "Virgin’s parentage,t but there 
appears no good reason for attributing it to the same 
writer. 

Saint Palaye, as cited in the Histoire Litteraire de 
France, gives a list of several other works attributed to 
Herman, but it docs not appear on what grounds. The 
ahbe de la Rue attributes also to Herman, without stating 
any reasons for this appropriation, a poem on the Sibyls, 
commencing with the lines,— 

II furpTit dis Sibiles, 

GcutiU dames nobiles, 

Ki orent <*n lur \ie 
Esprit ilc prophetie, 

Et uunciovent it la gent 
Dc leur atenement. 

And he says that it is stated in tills poem that the em¬ 
press Matilda, who had recommended the subject to the 
author, died during the time he was occupied in composing 
it, which would fix it to the year 1167. But unfor¬ 
tunately little dependence can he placed on the state¬ 
ments of M. de la Rue, unless they have been compared 
with the sources from which they are said to be derived. 


* Hist. Lit. Ue France, tom. xvlil. p. 830. 

t An abstract of this legend trill be found in the Hist. Lit. it just quoted, 
and in M. Leroux de Liney's Livre de. Llgentles, p. 23. 
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HUGH HE RUTLAND. 

According to M. de la llue, Hugh de Rutland dwelt at 
Credenhill in Cornwall. He appears to have lived to¬ 
wards the end of the twelfth century* for, in excusing hia 
own fictions by charging Walter Mapes with the same 
fault, he speaks of the latter as his contemporary, so that 
he must have written soon after Mapes had published the 
romances of the Round Table. 

Xe mettez mie tout sur inei, 

Seal ne Hi pu de meatir l’ert, 

Walter Map react biea ta part. 

Eb rnendre tfaire raut tuvent 
tin bicn rainable ham mnprrnt; 

Xepurqnaat, 1 la mala entente, 

Xc qiue pas ke nul de rn> mente. 

Hugh de Rutland places the scene of his stories in 
Italy, and introduces some of the celebrated names of 
ancient fable under a very strange medieval garb. His 
best known poem is the Romance of Ipomedon, pre¬ 
served in the British Museum (MS. Cotton. Vespas. A. 
vu. fol. 3?, r°), and extending to upwards of ten thou¬ 
sandlines.* Like the other writers of the same class, Hugh 
pretends that his book is translated from the Latin,— 

Moult me raerv&il He ces clerg sage* 

Ky entendent pluburs l&Ugagto, 

K’il ont lens* ceste ebtorie, 

Ke nos ne out en mem one. 

Ne di pas q’il bieu ne dit, t 

Oil qi en Latin l'acl deserft? 


• An eaily English metrical version of thi-a icmance is printed la Weber’s 
Metrical Romances, voi. U, p. 281. 
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Met pint I ad Me ke icttrt*, 

Si li Latin s’ett tnmUtei, 

G tires n'l mat entendm. 

For <jeo roil dire en Romana 
A piu* breremaat qn* jeo sural. 

Si entendrnnt dare at lai. 

Hne da Rotelude nn* dit, 

Kj cost eitoric dobs doserlt, 

Kpda Latin t«1 RobuM fare, 

Na lui dait 1'am » mal ratnre 
S'fl na poet to 2 des oeli garter, 

Dc tat en tat la tana former. 

The author’s name appears again at the end of the 
poem:— 

Oste e&toire vus ni dehclose, 

Hue h'cn lest c se repose, 

Que de Rotcluude dit, 

J£ yus muhtre par cest escrit, 

Ke uokes pas cel tens ne fat me*, 

Ne chev&ler ne clerc lettrez, 

Ki del tat seuz faire sun bon 
Amast cum fist Ipomedon. 

Ipomedon a tux amanz 
Maade salflz en eeat Romanz 
Par cest Hue de Rotelande 
P« par le Deu de amur cumtnde. 

Des ore tuH lealmenl atner 
Sent tricberie • seuz fauscr, &c* 

Ipomedon, according to the romance, was the son of 
Hermogenea, king of Apulia: he becomes enamoured of 
the daughter of the duke of Calabria, and after many chi¬ 
valrous adventures wins Iter for his wife. After the pub¬ 
lication of this romance, Hugh de Rutland composed a 
second, entitled the romance of Prothesilaus, which forms 
a continuation of the preceding. The author tells us, that 
he thought it shameful to remain idle, and he therefore had 
no sooner completed his first work tlutn he began the new 
one— 

Hue de RoteUmlr dit, 

Qui trailer revolt oMt escrit 1 
Cil qal raisnn *t bitn intent, 

Ne doit reposcr longuement, 
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Aint jort et nolx at tuz terns 
See owes montrer et son sens; 

Kar por repos ne por parnce 
Ne vendra j& faom i haltesce. 

Ipomedon has two sons, Danaus and Prothesilaus, who 
share his estate s after his death 5 but the latter is deprived 
of his portion by his brother. The marvellous adventures 
of Prothesilaus, before he recovers his heritage, form the 
subject of this second romance, of which a manuscript is 
preserved in the Royal Library at Paris, and which, ac¬ 
cording to M. de la Rue, extends to nearly eleven thou¬ 
sand lines. 


THOMAS. 

Another writer of Romances of this age is known only 
by the name of Thomas, and has been the object of con¬ 
siderable discussion. We are totally ignorant of his his¬ 
tory, but he was the author of two of the most remarkable 
monuments of our earlier literature, the romance of Horn 
and that of Tristan. The most perfect copy of the 
romance of Horn is preserved in a manuscript in the 
public library of the University of Cambridge (Ff. (>. 17), 
which however unfortunately wants a leaf or two l>oth at 
the beginning and at the end. The two other manuscripts 
are mere fragments, one in the Harleian Library (No. 
527), which contains the conclusion, the other in the Col¬ 
lection of the late Mr. Douce, now in the Bodleian library 
at Oxford. The author’s name is found in the following 
lines in the body of the poem,— 

Seignura, oiavez le vers del parcliemin, 

Cum le bers Aalnf est venuz m la fin; 

Mestre Thomas ne volt (jn’il seit mis h declio, 

K'U ne die de Horn le vaiUant orpbelin. 
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and again at the conclusion,— 

Tomas tt’en dimt plus: lu auian ch&nterat. 

The writer of the French romance of King Waldef, now in 
the library of Sir Thomas Phillipps, composed in the 
thirteenth century, distinctly states that the Romance of 
Horn had been translated from an English original, which 
was previously suspected from several circumstances con¬ 
nected with it. A short romance of Horn, in English 
verse, certainly as old as the thirteenth century, is stall 
preserved in three manuscripts, and was printed from one 
of them by Ritson. It is not impossible that this, in an 
older form, may have been the groundwork of Thomas’s 
Anglo-Norman poem. The story is well known by this 
English version, and by a somewhat more modem one 
preserved in the celebrated Auchinlcch MS. Tire Anglo- 
Norman romance of Horn is written in the same long 
lines, with a continuance of the same rhymes, which dis¬ 
tinguish many of the early metrical romances.* The 
account given by Horn of his own parentage, extracted 
from the Cambridge MS., will serve as a specimen. 

Mis peres fuii uns bers, vaillant liom durement, 

Aaluf ,iU it sum, si ms geste ne meat; 

En Suddens fu nez, si Is teintlodgement, 

Reis Stlauf le trove, si 1’ norrit bonement. 

April fu koneu, par Deu comandement, 

Qu’il iert de geste real descends vehement. 

Newu fu Badcrouf, de sa fille al core gent, 

Goldeburc out u num i sun baptismement. 

Ne sai si unc oistea de rets tel parleinent; 

Fruz c hardi furent, de bon contenement, 

Des anmes ait merei li rcis omnipotent. 

Quant <,00 fud koneu ke Aalof fad bien nf, 

Qu’il fu nefs Baderouf le bon e I’alosd, 

Ki iert aur Alemauns cnpercre clarae, 


* An analysis of tbit romance (from the Cambridgo MS.) by the writer of 
the pretest volume, will be found in the Foreign Quarterly Review, vol.xvi. 
pp. 133—141. 
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Dune li td reis SiUus p*r grant amor dond 
Une fi]Je qu’il out, la via out colurt, 

K me U dm sprii mi m ngat, 

Dices t dant joe rus dl aul joe joins a led. 

Of the romance of Tristan, by Thomas, a few fragment* 
only are preserved. One of these, contained in a manu- 
script belonging to Mr. Douce, and printed in M. Michel’s 
Colle ction, had already furnished the name of the author, 
who just before refers to a still older authority, whom lie 
names Breri— 

Quant ot afoli Kalierdin 
Par cast pltie a par cest Dial, 

Enveiad Tristrm Guvernal 
Ea Engietcm pur Ysolt- 
Thomas i«;o greater ne volt, 

E si volt psr raisun mustrar 
Qua iepo na pat pas eatear. 

Tristan, vol. il. p. 41. 

Another fragment of Thomas’s Tristan, which has been 
printed from a manuscript in a private collection but has 
not yet been published, contains the conclusion of the 
poem *. Thomas there speaks of himself as the author, and 
dedicates his poem to all true lovers, for whose comfort and 
consolation he says that it was composed. 

Tumor floe si sun Merit: 

A tot amour sslui i dit, tie. 

The Tristan of Thomas appears to hare been the ground¬ 
work of the greater part of what was written upon this 
hero in subsequent tunes. It is most probable that the 
author was the Thomas von Britanie, from whose French 
poem Godfrey of Strashing, in the thirteenth century, 
professes to have translated the romance of Tristan into 
German verse.* An English metrical translation was 
made about the end of the thirteenth or beginning of the 

• See for farther remarks an this subject the notes to the lsst edition of 
Vsrton’s History of English Poetry (1840), vol. i, pp. 95—11?. 
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fourteenth century, the writer of which also refers to 
Thomas as bis original authority, but he has evidently 
fallen into the error of supposing the Thomas of the French 
romance to have been Thomas of Ercildoune, a name 
which happened to be then popular in certain metrical 
prophecies relating chiefly to the Scottish wars. 

I ni at Krtheldoun, 

With Tomas sp»k y there , 

Ther herd y rode in roune, 

Wlio Triitrem gat and bare, 

Who was king with croun, 

And who him fosterd jars, 

And who was hold baroun 
As lhair elders ware 
bl ;erc. 

Tomas tcllcs in toun 
This aerntours as thai ware. 


This English romance is preserved in the Auchinlech MS. 
at Edinburgh, and was published (not very accurately) by 
Sir Walter Scott, who had formed some very wrong notions 
ns to its history. 

The romance of Tristan by Thomas, which does not 
appear to have been of great extent, is written in a dif¬ 
ferent measure and style from the romance of Horn, as will 
be seen by the following extract descriptive of the city of 
London in the twelfth century. 

Lundres est mult riche citt, 

Meliar n'ad en cristientd. 

Plus vailiaate, no taels asiss, 

Melx gauaruia de gent preisee. 

Mult aiment largesee e honor, 

Cunteinent sei par grant baldur. 

La raeontr est de Engleterre, 

Ayaut d'iloc Be l’estuet qoerre, 

A1 pd del mur li curt Tarnise, 

Par id vent la merchandise 
Da tutes lei [terresj qui sunt, 

U marcheaut cristien runt. 

Li hume i sunt de grant engiu. 
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M. de la Rue ascribes to this trouvere a poem on the death 
of the Virgin Mary, which however is nothing more than 
the poem on that subject by Herman, with the name of 
Thomas attached to it.* 


Edition. 

The Pocticn’ Romances of Tristan, in French, in Anglo-Norman, and 
iu Greek, composed in the xn. and mi. centuries, edited by Francigque 
Michel. London, 1835, i vole. \ 2mo. 


PHILIP DE REIMES. 

The abbe tie la Rue supposes this trouvere to have been 
of one of the English families known hy the name of de 
Reimes, de Raimes, or de Karnes (de Ramis), who had 
extensive possessions in Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk in 
the twelfth century, but we have no authentic informa¬ 
tion to enable us to identify him. He is the author of 
two metrical romances, the scene of one of which is laid 
in Scotland, that of the other in England. The first of 
these is entitled la Manekine; its subject is a story very 
popular in different forms during the Middle Ages. The 
heroine is the daughter of a king of Hungary; being con¬ 
demned unjustly to be burnt, she is saved hy the steward, 
who, placing the damsel in a boat with a sufficient supply 
of provisions, .commits her to the mercy of the sea. She 
is carried by the waves to Scotland, the king of which 
country marries her. But she there becomes an object of 
hatred to her mother-in-law, and when, during the absence 
of the king, she is confined and letters are written to him 
announcing her safe delivery of a son, the queen-mother 


See before, p. 333 of the pretest volome. 
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substitutes others, by means of which the young queen is 
adjudged to be burnt. The steward of Scotland also saves 
her, and she is again committed in a boat to the waves. 
The king, on his return, discovers the treason of his mo¬ 
ther and the innocence of his wife, wanders seven years in 
search of the latter, and at length discovers her at Rome, 
where her father also unexpectedly arrives, and the ro¬ 
mance ends in a general reconciliation. 

In the introduction to this romance, Philip speaks with 
diffidence of his own powers of versification, and uses the 
term leonime, which has very much puzzled the writers on 
this subject, and of which the meaning is not clear. 

Et se je ne sui leonime, 

Merreillier ne s'en doit mie j 
Car molt petit Bai Je clergic, 

Ne onquch maia rime ne fia s 
Mais ore m'en sui entremis 
Pour <,ou que vraie eat la ma'ere 
Dont je >ocl ceato rime fere, 

N’il n’cat mic droia c'on le taise 
De ramembrer cose qni plaiae. 

It would appear by this tliat the Roman de la Manekine 
was our author’s first metrical composition. He shows 
himself however in this poem superior to many of the 
trouvercs who were his contemporaries, and there are some 
touches of good poetry in his descriptions. He thus de¬ 
scribes the month of May- 

Ce fu eu In douce saiaon, 

Que li roussignol out raison 
De chanter pour lc tana joli, 

Qua li pre aont vert el tiouri, 

Et li vergie cargic de fruit; 

Que la bele rose est eu bruit, 

Dont leg dames font lea capiaus, 

Dont li araant font leur avia us; 

Que l’erlie vert est revenue, 

Qui par la froidure eat perdue: 

Caacuna oisiaus en son latin 

Cante doucemeut nu matin 
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Pour la lajeoa qui ert novel*. 

Tout* riena adout ee revele, 

Qu* b job maieteair debent. 

U «ootl ba ieuwei reqobent, 

Qui eu yver crcut espama. 

Oil keurent karoler cei gareei, 

Beatrie, Marot, Margueqon ? 

Avooc olei out Robeson, 

Et Colinet et Jrbanet i 
Pub a'en tob! aubo* au mugal. 

Capiaus font de mainte maniere, 

Angola que reviegnent artier*. 

Bales Boot lea nuis et It jour 
A etana qui maintbnent amor. 

Philip’s other Romance, that of Blonde of Oxford and 
John of Dammartin, is written in the same style, and is 
peculiarly interesting as a picture of baronial manners in 
England in the twelfth century. John is a youth who 
leayes his father’s household and his native country, to 
seek his fortune. He arrives in England, and enters the 
service of the carl of Oxford, of whose daughter Blonde 
he becomes enamoured. A considerable portion of tbc 
poem is occupied with their love adventures, and the 
difficulties into which they arc led in their endeavours to 
conceal them. At length the carl of Oxford affiances his 
daughter to the earl of Gloucester, to escape winch match 
she leaves home with her lover, and they fly to France. 
They are vigorously pursued by the earl of Gloucester, 
but, after various adventures, a general reconciliation is 
effected by the interference of the French monarch, and 
Blonde is married to John, who is made count of Dam- 
martin. These two romances are preserved in a manu¬ 
script in the Royal Library at Paris. 

Eiitiont. 

Romm de la Manekine, per Philippe de Reimee, . . . publie par Fran, 
deque Michel. Imprimd 4 Pari* pour le Bannatync Club, uocccxi. 4to. 

The Romance of Blonde of Oxford and Jehan of Dammartin, by Philippe 
de Rdmei, edited by Le Roux de Ueey. London i printed for the Camden 
Society. 4to. 
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MAURICE AND PETER DE CRAON. 
RENAUD DE HOILANDE. 

Among the song-writers of this period wc find two 
Englislimen, father and son, named Maurice and Peter de 
Croon, of a family which cainc into our island with William 
the Conqueror, and was settled in Lincolnshire. Maurice 
de Croon, who had considerable estates in the county of 
Surrey, seems to have been in favour at the court of 
Henry II., who made him in 11/4 governor of Ancenis; 
he appears the same year as one of the witnesses to the 
act of pacification between the king and his children; and 
in 1 177, he was appointed with the bishops of Mans, 
Nantes, and Perigucux, to judge any disputes which 
might arise out of the treaty between Henry II. and king 
Louis of France. He died in 1216, and his son Peter had 
then livery of tlie estates in Surrey. 11 

A manuscript in the Royal Library at Paris contains 
two songs by Maurice and Peter de Craon. The first 
stanza of the song by Maurice de Craon will give the best 
notion of its style of composition. 

Al entreat del doux term it e 
Del tans nouvel, 

Qne naiat la ftuori en l'espise, 

Et elst olael 

Chastest panni la gaodine 
‘ Seri et hel, 

Dost ate reeaast meows See 
D’na tree doss sxl, 

Quar je se pens it ness al 
Fore la u mea oners a'xdiae. 


* These particular! were collected bp the ablsi de Is Roe. 
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In the first stanza of the song attributed to Peter de 
Craon, he speaks of having derived the faculty and privi¬ 
lege of singing of love from his ancestors, as though his 
father and himself were not the only poets of the family:— 

Fine amours clnimme en moi par hiretage 
Droit: e'eat raiaoni, quar bien et loiaumenl 
L’ont aervi de Creon, lor aage, 

Li bon seigneur, qui tindrent ligement 
Pria et valour et tout enseignement, 

S'en cbanterent, et je tout enaement 
Vueill que de chaut et d’amour lor retraio, 

Et del seurplui me met en aa manure 
De cuer, de core, et d'amour et de vie, 

Com a ma douce droite seignourie. 

A manuscript in the Vatican also contains songs of 
Maurice de Craon,* but we do not know how many. 
Among them is a copy of the song last quoted, which is 
there attributed to Maurice and not to Peter. 

The above specimens will give a notion of the style of 
the numerous song-writers of this age. Most of them 
were natives of France, and appear to have had no intimate 
connection with this country; but a song recently disco¬ 
vered among some old documents of a totally different 
nature,t has made us acquainted with the name of Rk- 
NA.UD de Hoilande, probably a native of that district of 
Lincolnshire, who perhaps lived at the end of the twelfth 
century. The following is the first stanza of the song 
attributed to this writer. 

Si tost c’amis entant a ben amer, 

Print garde amours, si doit merchi avoir, 

Qui se garde pora a ceii donner 

Qui aervi l’a ai qu’ii i doit paroir. 

Per qou ai-jou tel voloir 


* See Keller’s Romvart, p. 25!), where the song alluded to ia printed 
at length from the Vatican MS. 

t This aong is printed in the Anecdote Llteraria, by the writer of the 
present volume, p. 88, 
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One je ne voel mle 

Quo mi dame eust m'amie 

Eat t lors que je Ievi 

Poor antre tour, a'estre pooit ensi. 

Edition. 

Chansons de Maurice ct de Pierre de Craon, poeteg Anglo-Normands da 
xii e >i£cle, publites . . par G. S. Trcbution. Caen, 1843. Square 12"°. 


SIMON DU FRESNE. 

We only know the age of this poet from the circum¬ 
stance of his having been the friend of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, to whom he addressed some Latin epigrams. He 
is stated to have been a canon of Hereford cathedral. 
His name is attached in a rather singular manner to a 
French metrical abridgment of one of the most popular 
books of the middle ages, the treatise De Consolaliotte of 
Boethius, found in a manuscript in the British Museum.* 
At the conclusion it is stated,— 

Icilke cete Romanise fit, 

Sun noun en cete Romanze mist, 

Mis est en vint primere vers, 

Ceo poet ver ke est clers. 

And accordingly the initial letters of the first twenty 
lines (allowing for what appear to be misreadings of the 
scribe) make the words, Simun du Fresne me fist, “ Simon 
du Fresne made me— 

Solas dune et tolt ire 
/cest Romanse, ke od lire 
Mult porte en sei grant deport, 
fn eicrist est de grant contort. 

Ne deit borne conustre ben 
De Vaver pur perdre ren, 


* MS, Reg, 20 B, XIV. fol, 68, r>. 
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De l'altrt part par ren ke »eit 
Flu* joins estre ne deit. 

Fbl* eat ke pat iul itolr 
Ben Tbit jnier a dolelr, 

Bn poi de hare nt at vent, 

Li aages bomme pint ne tent. 

N't et cveir fore chose retire, 

B ke areif arer se peine, 

Afult le quert od grant doiur, 

E tut le part a chef de tur. 

Fbls eat ke aveir deaire, 

/» ne terra tana martyre, 

Bans Ire no terra are, 

Tint li curra peuecr sure. 

A more correct manuscript is preserved in the collection of 
Mr. Douce in the Bodleian Library. The poem is there 
entitled the Romance of Dame Fortune. M. de la Rue 
appears to us to have judged somewhat too partially of 
the style of this poem. 

Simon du Fresne also wrote epigrams and short poems 
in Latin, a few of which are preserved in manuscripts at 
Lambeth palace and in the library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. They appear to have been mostly 
written in defence of Giraldus Carabrensis, against the 
attacks of some of his poetical detractors, such'as Adam 
of Dore.* An epigram by Simon du Fresne, addressed 
to Giraldus, is preserved in MS. Cotton. Vitel. E. v., in 
which he speaks of Giraldus as not having yet been 
made a bishop, which justifies us in placing this writer 
in the reign of Richard I, 

* See Tenner, who followi Leland ia entering tUU writer retber absurdly 
under the name of Simon Atht. In Latin bis Frrneh name ie tranelated Dt 
IMm. 
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NIGELLUS WIREKER. 

Nigellus Wireker, as this writer is generally called,* 
held the office of preecentor in the church of Canterbury, 
and was one of the more remarkable literary men of the 
end of the twelfth century. Although a monk himself he 
seems to have been opposed to the corruptions which 
characterized the monastic orders, and which had crept 
into eveiy part of the church. He was the intimate friend 
of William de Longchamp bishop of Ely, so celebrated in 
the history of the reign of Richard I., whose character ap¬ 
pears to have been blackened by the monkish historians 
because he was hostile to their order. The writings of 
Nigellus enjoyed a very extensive popularity in subse¬ 
quent times, as we may judge by the numerous manu¬ 
scripts of them still existing. 

The earliest productions of Nigellus now known appear 
to be some short pieces of Latin verse preserved at 
the beginning of a manuscript in the Cottonian Library 
(MS. Cotton. Vespas. D. xix.) The first of these com¬ 
mences with a fanciful play on his own name and on that of 
Honorius prior of Canterbury, ahd must therefore have 
been written between 1186 , when he was elected to that 
office, and 1188 , when he died of the plague at Rome. 

In quascunque mauui pemnerit rate Ubellus, 

Dicat, in leterna requieaeat pace NigeUiu, 

Si quid in hoc modico quod te jovet tan libello 
Contigerit, diem, ait lux aterna Nigello. 


* No earl; authority ia adduced for the surname of Wireker, no far at 
we are aware, laoobua Tbomasius published a Diiputatio de Nigello Wire- 
kero, Dips. 1679. See Tanner. 
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Hujua qnlsquis eria conspeotor forte Hbelli, 

Die ita, Chriite Jhetu mUeri miserere Nigelll. 

Factoris memor esto tui tic, parve libelle, 

Ssspius et dices, Vivas sine fine, Nigelle. 

EoclesUe Christi nobilitatis, Honori, 

Non onus es, sed honos, decus et deeor, aptus honori; 

Jure tibi quod babes dat honor de nomine nomen, 

Nomen honoris habes, cum nomine nomlnis omen. 

Nomen honoris habes, quo debea jure vocari, 

Quo tua facta magis quam fata dedere beari. 

Nomen honoris habes, sed factis nomen honoras, 

Nominis interpres de nomine facta colons; 

Dnmque studes fieri populi quod diceris ore, 

Facta docent quis es, quantus, quam dignus honore. 

Non vacat hoc igitur quod Honorius ipse vocaris, 

Ex re nomen habes, quod diceris esse probaris. 

In another of these short pieces, Nigcllus speaks of the 
death of Honorius. They are followed by a longer poem, 
in good Latin elegiacs, on the miracles of the Virgin, 
which are perhaps to be attributed to the same author. 

Two other manuscripts in the Cottonian Library, Julius 
A. vii. (fol. 58, v°,) and Cleopatra B. in. (fol. 112, r°,) 
contain copies of a poem by the same Nigellus, which 
commences with the following description of Spring, no 
unfavourable specimen of this writer’s metrical powers:— 

Postquam tristiu hyems zepbyro spirants rrcessit, 

Grando, Hires, pluvis consulucre fugee, 

Terra parens florum vires rediviva resumpsit, 

Exeruitque caput exhilarate suum, 

Ver caput atque comes Eestatis in otia curas 
Lax at, et ablato frigore flore nitet. 

Vernat fronde nemua, vestitur gramine tellus, 

Veria odoriferi spirat ubique vapor. 

Quicquid hyems hyemisque graves rapuere ministrl, 

Redditit eestatis gratia vere novo. 

Veria adimperinm surgens statione soluta, 

Clausa sub eestivo careers cedit hyems. 

FI ante levi zephyro dum vrr lascivit in herbaa, 
jEataa multiplici flore maritat humum. 

Temporia atque loci facie redeuote serene, 

Saltibus et silvu redditur exul avis; 
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Quwque din •doit philomena lilantlt solvit, 

Voce sut rsdimetu verba negate sibL 
Cajui ad exemplum, eterili tarpon remate, 

Morem tsmporibu <jui gerit ipse tapit. 

It appears by the concluding lines, that this poem was 
dedicated to William de Longchamp, soon after he was 
raised to the chancellorship in 1190. The writer addresses 
his book in Leonines:— 

Si mihi crediderie nulla ratione morerie, 

Perficiea leviter hoc braritatia iter; 

Nee timeai enaea, quia aeu atatnant Elyenaea 
Pnelia, rive joei aint ibi more loci, 

Pneanle tatua eria, vita votoque frneria, 

Legmtuaque tibi non erit boatia ibi, 

Nec cancellatua, aed ab ipso canonicatue 
Jure rererteris, sicque perennia eria. 

This short poem appears to be merely an introduction to 
a prose treatise on the corruptions in the church which 
follows it in the manuscript last mentioned, and which is 
addressed likewise to the bishop of Ely.* In this treatise, 
Nigellus speaks of the bishop in the most flattering terms, 
and addresses him as an enlightened reformer of the abuses 
of the age. He describes the disorders which had crept 
into the church during the preceding reign, and illus¬ 
trates his observations by anecdotes which add consider¬ 
ably to the value of the book, which has never been printed. 
The fallowing extract will give the best notion of the style 
in which it is written. 

Long* autem (liter alteri contigit. Rege Henrico in finibui Velliie com 
exerdtu tgente, rumor subito ad curiam perlatni eat quod clericns quidem 
divea valde diem claualsset extremum. Hebebat autem idem multaa eccle- 
aUa pretioaas, unam tamen pretioaiorem inter aliaa. Quo audito, clericua 
qnidam qui inter alioa gratiam in oculia regia ampliorem inveniaae gloriaba- 
tnr, anrrexit velociter et petiit a rege litterai ad abbatem qnendam pro 

* It begiuf with the worda, “ Reverendo patri et domino WiQelmo Dei 
gratia Elienri epiacopo, apostolic* aedis legato, regni Anglic cancellario, 
Cantuarlensia eccleaic fratrum minimus fra ter Nigellus, veste monachus, 
rite peccator, gradu presbyter aed indignus.” 

von. ii. 2 a 
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cccleaia predicts. Qolbua impetratis, quia abba* ills ad quern spectabet 
donatio ooto dierum itinera diatabat a rege, featuuvit so eUu* pneeurreret 
et apprebenderet bravium, et prasriperet beuedietionem. Mutatis igitur 
non teasel eqoltatnri* et qnibaedaas interfecti*, •c sodie itineri* impotentio- 
ribne obitum relied*, bi* iiij" dieta* fere duobu* confecit. Subititit enim 
eitra locum nbi abba* morabatar .z. miliaribne, non quia roluntaa progredl- 
endi defleeret, *ed virtue propria, comitnm et equornm regionie ignotae error 
saspectua et noz pro parte jam ezacta ulteriui progredi probibebat. Fatl- 
gatua antem ez itinere, et triatior effectus audito quod eo die eccleaia alteri 
eaaet collate, acriua coepit egrotari, versuique ad psrletem Dec cibum nee 
consolationem voluit aedpere; unde in craatino utroque homine, altera prae 
fatigadoue, altera pne enzietate frnatrari deaiderii, deficiente, abdormivit in 
mortem. Delatuaque est ad abbatiam, et abbad ante mortuus nuntiatua et 
expoeitua, quam ipae causam adventua aui exponent j adbuc littene regia 
facientes pro viao recenti claudebautur aigillo, et jam mortuue claudebatur 
aepulcro. Pri usque seitum eat quare non recederet, quum cur tarn subito 
adveuiret; ante paasus eat ruinam, qubm pedtio ejus pateretur repulsam. 
Noudum abbas regiee petitioni abnnerat, et ipse de non petendo ulterius jam 
aatiedabat. Si mortuus est pro eccleaia quam ita ambient, non est cansan- 
dis rex, qui pro clerieo suo scripsit, neque abbas qui rei nescius nec concessit 
nec negavit. Imo ipse qui in deferenda abbad petidone regia et nimis 
moratus et nimi* festsoavit; eicque dum nimio biatu anbelavit ad obtinendum 
non babita, prius habita perdidit qu&m obtineret quod optavit. 

The most remarkable and most generally known of the 
writings of Nigellus is the Speculum StuUorum, a satire 
in Latin elegiacs on the follies of his age, directed 
more especially against the corruptions of the monastic 
orders. This poem enjoyed a very extensive popularity 
during the middle ages; many copies are still preserved 
in manuscript, and it was frequently printed by the early 
printers, who however fell generally into the error of 
calling the author Vigellus. This poem is addressed to a 
friend named William:— 

Snacipe pataca tifai veterfe, Willelme, Nigelli 
Script*, minus gapido nnper arata stylo: 

Hoc modicum noritatis opus tibi mitto legenduin, 

Maxima pars animw dimidrumque me as. 


This person is also supposed to be William de Longchamp 
bishop of Ely, in which case it must have been composed 
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at the latter end of the reign of Henry II., before William 
was raised to the prelacy, as here and in the prose prologue 
which generally accompanies the poem* he is not ad¬ 
dressed as an ecclesiastic of rank. As the author applies 
to himself the term t ietua, we may suppose that he was 
then advanced in years. The hero of this singular pro¬ 
duction is an ass named Brunellus, who is introduced dis¬ 
satisfied with his own condition, and ambitious of possess¬ 
ing a longer tail. The ass, we are informed in the prose 
abstract, represents the monks in general, who were always 
longing after some new acquisition which was inconsis¬ 
tent with their profession. Brunellus consults a physician, 
Galienus, who represents to him the folly of his request, 
and states that in this particular king Louis of France 
was no less deficient than himself. 

In titulo caudie Franco rum rex Ludovirua 
Non tibi praecellit, pontificesve sni. 

Firm iter ergo tone quod babes, quia ronaitionem 
De feunii posses damnitic&re tu&m. 

Galienus proceeds to tell a fable of two cows, who were 
caught by the tails in the ice during a sudden frost; but 
at last he gives him a receipt to make his tail grow longer, 
and sends him to Salernum to obtain the ingredients. 
Brunellus is there cheated by a merchant of London, and 
on his way home falls into other misfortunes, in the course 
of which he loses a part of his tail, and drowns a Cistercian 
monk who had plotted against his life. Ashamed to return 
to his native town without having profited by his journey, 
he determines to visit the schools to study, and with 
thiB object he proceeds to Paris. On the way he makes 
acquaintance with another traveller, named Gerhardus, 
who is repairing to Paris with the same object, and who 

* Ditecto sibi In Christo et semper diligendo fratri Guilheimo sous Nigel, 
las sslutem ia sammo et xero saluted. 

2 A 2 
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tells him the story of a priest’s son and a cock, as an ex¬ 
ample of the danger of provoking vengeful sentiments even 
in those who are weaker than ourselves. At length they 
arrive at Paris, and Brunellus associates himself with the 
scholars of the English nation. 

Tali* jam pariter gradiente plan referent, 

Farming subeunt, hoepiti unique petunt. 

Corpora fata quies recreat, tenuiaque diet*, 

Damn* reoompensant men** calixque freqoeaa. 

Oaaa, cutem, nervos, que vel labor ant via long* 

Qnaasarat, reforent balnea, core, qoiea. 

BruneUuaque aibi minuit, crinesque totondit, 

Ioduit et tunica se meliore aua. 

Pexui et ablutna, tandem progTearaa in nrbem, 

Intrat in eocleeiam, rota preoeeqne facit. 

Inde acholas adiena, aecum deliberat utrum 
Expediant potiua iata vel ilia aibi. 

Et quia anbtilee aerum conaiderat Anglos, 

Pluribna ex canais ae aodavit eia. 

Morlbua egregii, rerbo vultuque venarti, 

Ingenio pollen t conailioque vigent. 

Dona pluunt populia, et deteatantnr avaro*; 

Fercnla multiplicant, et aine lege bibnnt 
Wtt/ktil et etrinchcil, neo non peraona aecnnda, 

Heec trie aunt vitia quae comitantur eia. 
flia tribus exceptia, nihil est quod in bis reprehendaa; 

Heec tria si tollaa, crtera cuncta placent. 

Brunellus proves himself an unapt scholar, and quits 
Paris in despair, but at length he determines on enter¬ 
ing one of the monastic orders. He then successively 
reviews their several characters, and condemns them all. 
The duties of the templars and hospitallers are too full of 
danger and hardship; the monks of Cluny, the Cistercians, 
those of Grandmoat, the Carthusians, &c. are all objected 
to for their vices or their absurdity. The secular canons 
are charged with reckless profligacy. 

Hi nihil excipiunt, neo dicunt despiciendum, 

Quinqoid in obwqnio corporis esse potest. 

Illnd pnedpue tamen instituere tenendum 
Omnibus in tot* potentate aua, 
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Lex Totnj ut mult, ne quIMtwt abaqo* >u alt, 

Et quod qoiaqoe >ui point habere dan. 

HI root qul mondom cum flora cadente tenentea, 

Ne cito swceacit mpe rigan itudent. 

Hi nmt qui faciunt qolcqold petolantia oaiuia 
Imperat, at ritiii ait via pronania. 

Total inerrorem mnndui, pneeuntibai iildi, 

Ducitar, hi pneeant praecipitesqae ruont. 

The nuns are described as being equally faulty with the 
monks— 

Corpora lerpentei, airenea voce, dracooee 
Peetore, Soianna iraiginate, corde Peril. 

And we are further informed that— 

Nnnquam rixantnr, niai cum local exigit, eat m ; 

Sed nequr percutjunt, ait niai caoaa grama. 

Harum aunt quEedam aterilea, qundam parientea, 

Virgincoque tamen nomine coocta tegont. 

Quffi paatoralia bacilli dotator honore, 

Ilia qaidem melius fertiliuaque parit. 

Vix rtiam quKna aterUia raperitur in iliia. 

Donee eis aetaa talia poaae negat. 

Dissatisfied with all the existing monastic orders, Brunel- 
lus resolves to form a new sect for himself, in which he 
joins the more agreeable characteristics of the others. 
In the midst of his reflections, he meets his old adviser, 
Galienus, tells him at some length his observations on the 
different ranks and orders of the clergy and on the various 
classes of society, and advises him to enter his new order. 
But in the midst of his speculations Brunellus suddenly, 
faffs into the hands of his master, from whom he had 
escaped when he visited Salemura, and he is compelled to 
end his days in the degraded position for which he was 
originally formed. Thus concludes the Speculum Stulto- 
rum, a severe satire on the condition of society in the age 
when it was written. 

Several other tracts are ascribed to Nigellus by the old 
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bibliographers, some of which appear to be only different 
titles of the same work. The poem in the Cottonian MS. 
beginning with the words, Si mihi crcdideria, linguam co- 
Jiibe, is nothing more than John of Salisbury’s poetical 
introduction to the Polycraticua , entitled in some editions 
Eutheticua. The Diatinctionea auper Novum et vetua Tea- 
tamenlum, the Excerptionea ex Guamerio Gregoriano super 
moralia Job, the Glossce in ■Johannem , which are given 
under his name by Leland and Bale, appear to be lost. 


Editions. 

The first edition of the Speculum Stnltorum was printed in folio, without 
date, and is now very rare. 

Speculum stultorum. The second leaf begins, Incipit epistola veteris vigelli 
au Vuilhelmum amicum snum, Ac. Ends, Explicit speculum stultorum. 
Witn an epigram iu six lines. 4to. black letter, without place or date, 
(Brit. Mut.) 

Another edition, without date or name of place, in black letter, was printed 
in the fifteenth century. 

Liber qui Ititulatur Brunellus in specnlo stultorum. Narratio Galieni de 
brtfneta et bicorni. Narratio de gallo et querimonijs galline. Brunellus 
9uertit se ad sing’los status holm. At tbe end,—Bruuelli in speculo 
stultoiUm Finis adent felicitur In imperial! fcliciq; ciuitate Colcniensi 
Anno dominice incamatiois raille-dmu quadringentesimo nonagcaimo 
nono die vltiraa February. 4to. (Brtf. Afttf.) 

An edition in small 4to, was printed at Pari*, J. Petit, 150C. 

Nignldi Wiroker, anglici bardi, Speculum Stultorum. Pansiis, 1G01. 

Brunellus Vigelli, & Vetula Ovidii. Seu : opuscula duo Auctomm Incerto- 
rum: Pnus quid era Vigelli, qui fertnr, Speculum Stultorum ; Posterius 
vero Libri tree de Vetula, Ovidii, falso sic dicti. . . Anno clo IOCLXU. 
W olferbyti. 8vo. 


BENEDICT OF PETERBOROUGH. 

Benedict appears to have been originally a monk of 
Canterbury. He held the office of chancellor to Becket’s 
successor, archbishop Richard; in 1175 he was elected 
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prior of Canterbury, and in 1177 be was removed tbence 
to be made abbot of Peterborough.* He died at the latter 
end of September, in the year 1193.f 

Benedict is known chiefly by a history, or rather a 
chronicle, of his own times, written in Latin in a plain 
style, commencing with 1170 , the year before the death of 
Becket, and ending with the year 1192, that which pre¬ 
ceded his own death. It is the most valuable account left 
us of the events of this period, being compiled with labour 
and by a contemporary. Few monastic writers give so 
many official documents as are inserted in this history. It 
was transferred almost literally into the Annals of Roger 
de Hoveden. The following short extract will serve as a 
specimen of Benedict's latinity: 


De ingreuu Lodnwici regie in Narmaentam. 

Similiter autem circa octabas apostolorurn Petri et Pauli, Lodowicua rex 
Francis cum magno exerritu intravit Normanruam, et obsedit Veruolimn, et 
etatim fecit fieri machina* bell ices, et cotidie cirrumquaque fecenmt iosultum 
in eo. Sed Hugo de Uwi et Hugo de Bellocampo, qui iude conslabularii 
erant, \dlam Vemolii \iriliter et constanti auimo defeoderunt, cum militibus 
et sementibua qui intug erant; ner regem Francis nec machinas auas time- 
bant. Nam rex Francis cum auo raagno exercitu parum proficiebat, quia 
jam per mensem ibi moram fee?rat, et in nullo eis nocere potuit, nisi ex parte 
ilia ubi tentoria eoa fisa fueraut. Ibi enim posits* erant machins suae bellies. 
Erant quidem infra Vernulium tres burgi prater castellura, et unuaquiaque 
eorum separatua erat ab alterg et iuterdoaus fortt muro et foato aqua pleno; 
turns vero illorum dicebatur magnua burgug, et ibi extra murum fixa erant 
tentoria regia Francis et machince illiua bellies. In fine autem illius menaist 
cum burgenaea de burgo vi dissent quod ▼ictus et necessaria eis defecisaent, 
nec habereut quid manducasaent, compulai fame et Inopia induciaa triduanaa 
ceperunt a rege Francis, ut iibere irent et exirent ad regem Anglis propter 
auccuraum, et nisi infra aequena triduum ab eo auccuraum habereut, red- 
derent ct burgum ilium quern tenebant. 

An edition of this work was published, not so judiciously 
as could be desired, by Thomas Hearne, from a manu- 

* Gervu. ap. Wharton, A. Sac. vol. i. p. 138. 

t Anna). Joh. »b. Barg. ap. Sparke. 
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script in the Harletan Library, collated with two manu¬ 
scripts in the Cottonian Library (MSS* Cotton. Julius 
A. xr, and Vitellius E. xtii), both of which are still pre¬ 
served, although the latter has suffered much from the 
fire. An edition of the remaining works of this writer is 
promised by Dr. Giles. His life of Becket appears to be 
lost, but an abridgement of it was printed by Surras. 
Benedict was also the author of a collection of the miracles 
attributed to Becket, distributed into five books, of which 
Dr. Giles has discovered a copy among the manuscripts 
in a con'-r'ental library. Tanner states erroneously that 
Benedict was one of the authors of the Quadrilogus. Le- 
land* found in the library at Canterbury a treatise on the 
Compote, and a libellus de augmento et decremento hirue 
ascribed to Benedict us monachus, but it does not appear 
that this was Benedict of Peterborough. 

Edition. 

Benedictus abbas Petroburgenaia de Vita et Qeetia Henrici II. et Rirardi 1. 
E codice MS. in Bibliotheca Harleiana descripsit et none primnm 
edidit Thomas Hearnius. Oxonii, uoccxxxv. 2 vol. 8vo. 


RICHARD OF DEVIZES. 

Richard of Devizes, so called probably from the place 
of his birth, was a monk of the priory of St. Swithun at 
Winchester, and the intimate friend of his prior, Robert. 
The latter was removed in 1191 to be made prior of the 
Charterhouse at Witham, and Richard visited him there, 
but he soon returned to Winchester, and there, shortly 
afterwards, wrote a history of the first years of tbe reign of 


* CollecUn. vol hi. p. IbS. 
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Richard I, beginning in 1189, and ending with the king’s 
departure from Palestine in 1192. He dedicated this book 
to his friend prior Robert, in a short prologue from which 
we derive all that is known of the author. It is probably 
his only work, for there is no reason for ascribing to him 
the general chronicle which precedes it in a manuscript in 
the library of Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, No. 539. 
The chronicle of Richard of Devizes is one of the earliest 
and most authentic memorials of the period to which it 
relates, but it is written in an affected style, filled with 
passages from the classic writers. The following singular 
character by a Jew of the chief cities in England will 
serve as a specimen : 

Valedixit Judaro mo; eui Judeua, “ V&de,” tit, “ rlriliter. Deo* pubrum 
roeonun deduct! te licut deeidero.” Et, imponti* minibus tuper caput ejue, 
ac ai esaet hireua emiaatriua, poat atridorea quoadam gutturia et tad tea Im¬ 
precations, jam de prrda secnrua, adjerit, “forti animo esto, oblirwoen 
populum tuum et terram tuem, quia omnia terra forti patrfa eat, 

Ut piicibue tequor, 

Et rolucri vacuo quicquid in orbe patet 


Angliam ingreaatu ai Londoniaa venerii, celeriter pertranaibii; mtdtum mint 
mihi displidt ilia polia. Omne hominum.geDus in illam conduit ex omni 
natione quae tub ctslo eat; omnia gens aua ritia et auoa morea urbi intulit. 
Nemo in ea nine crimine rivit; non omnia in ea vicua non abnndat triatibue 
obacenit; eo ibi quiaquia melior eat quo ftierit major in acelere. Non ignoro 
quem instruo: babes supra tuam aatatem fervorem ingenii, frigiditatem 
memoris, ex utrinque contrariis temperantiam rationis. Nihil de te mihi 
metuo, niai cum male viventibus rommoreria; ex connctu enim morea for- 
mantur. Eato, esto, Londonias renin. Ecee, pnedico tibi, quicquid in 
singulis, quicquid in universia partibus mnndi mali vel malitia eat, in tuu 
ilia rivitate reperiea. Lenonum choros non ideas, ganearum gregibua non 
immiacearit; vita talum et tester am, thcatrum et tabersam. Piurea ibi quam 
in tota Gallia thraaonea offendea, gnathonum autem infinitna eat numeral. 
Hiatriones, acurrm, glabrionea, garamantes, palponea, puaionet, molles, mate 
cularii, ambubaiae, pharmacopola, criaaariie, phitoniasae, vultuariae, nocting*, 
magi, mimi, mendici, balathrosea, hoc genu omne, replevere domoa. Ergo, 
al nolueritii habltare cum turpibus, non habltabia Londoniia; non loqnor in 
literatoa vel religioaoa, live Judaoa; qnamvia et ex ipaa cohabitatione ma- 
lorum, minus eot ibi quam alibi crediderim ease perfectoa. Nec so pergit 
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oratio, at nndun te retipias dvitatem, cam meo eonsQio nuequam tibi sit nisi 
in urbe manendnm, refert tames in qna. Si igitur circa Cantuariam appu- 
leria, iter habebis perdere j si vel per earn transieria. Tota eat ilia perdi- 
toram eollectlo ad tuum nescio qnem neper deifleatam, qui faerat Cantuaria 
arehipresbyter, quod passim pm inopia pania et otio per plateaa morinntnr 
ad aolem. Kovecestria et Cicestria viculi rant, et cur civitatea did debeant 
prater aedea flaminnm nihil obtendnnh Oxonia vix auoa dericoa non dlco 
aatiat, aed auaientat. Exonia eodem farre reficit hominaa et jumeuta. 
Batbonia in imia v alii urn in craaeo nimia acre et vapore ralphoreo poaita, imo 
depoaita, eat ad portaa inferi. Sed sec in arctoia aedem tibi legeria urbiboa, 
Wigornia, Cestria, Herefordia, propter Walenaea vitae prodigoa. Eboracom 
Scottia abundat, foedia et infidia hominibui vel bomuncionibua. Elionaia 
pagna putidua eat pro circumfuaii paludibua. In Dunelmo, Northvico, sire 
Idncolnia, perpaucoa de potentibnB de tua conditioner nullum peuitus audiea 
Romaue loquentem. Apnd Briatollum nemo eat qni non Bit vel fuerit aapo- 
nariua, et omnia Francna aaponarioa amat nt atercorarioa. Post urbea, omne 
forum, villa, vel oppidum, iucolas habet rudea et rusticoa. Omni inBuper 
tempore pro talibua CornubieOBee habeto, qualea in Francia uoatri noatroa 
Flandrenses baberi. Caeterum regio ipaa generaliter in rore ceeli et in pingue- 
dine teme tota beatissima eat; in eingulis etiam locia aliqui boni aunt, aed 
multo minus in omnibus quasi in una Wiutonio,” 

Edition. 

Chronicon Ricardi Diviaienaia de rebus gestia Ricurdl Primi regia Anglite. 
Nunc primum typia mandatnm, curante Joaepho Stevenson. Londini, 
M.DCCC.XJUCVIII. 6vo. Published by the English Historical Society. 

Translation. 

The Chronicle of Richard of Devizes concerning the deeds of Biehard the 
First, king of Englamd. Also, Richard of Cirencester’s Description of 
Britain. Translated and edited by J. A. Giles, LL.D. London, 1841.8vo. 


WILLIAM FITZ-STEPHEN. 

One of the best writers of the life of Thomas Becket was 
William Fitz-Stephen, a ■native of London, and a clerk in 
Becket’s household, who placed so much confidence in 
him that he gave him important employments in hi* 
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chancery, in his chapel, and in his court.* He further 
informs us that he was present with the primate in the 
parliament at Northampton, one of the most important 
events in the history of Becket’s disputes with the 
lung; and that he was a witness of his murder, as well as 
of many other of the events mentioned in his narrative.f 
It appears also, from a part of this life not contained in 
the printed text, that William Fitz-Stephen was excepted 
from the persecution which raged over the heads of Becketrs 
other friends at the time of his exile, in return for a me¬ 
trical prayer which he had once presented to the king in 
the chapel of Brehul (de BruhuUa), and which commenced 
with the lines— 

Hex cunctorum ieernlorum, rex arcia etherise, 

Rector poli. rector soli, regum rex altianme, 

Qui et mans dominaris, conturbas et exeitss, 

Et qimm placet, stratum jacet, motum ejus mitigaa. 

Tu eressti, tu forinaati, ecrlos, terras, maria ; 

Quir frriati, condidisti, tu gubemas omnia. 

Omne lionum tuum donum, ommpotentiaaime ; 

Cuneta grata tux data, dnminorutn domine. 

The whole of this prayer is inserted in the Life of Becket. 
This life, which appears to have been composed some time 
after the primate’s death, is written in a calmer style 
(although by a partisan), and the narrative is more lucid, 
than most of the other lives of Becket. It was printed by 
Sparke, but from a very incomplete manuscript; a much 

* Ego Wilklmus filing Stephani....... cjusdem domini mci concivis, 

clericus, et conrietor, et ad partem loliritudiuis ejus oris ipains invitatua alio, 
quio, fui in caneellarU ejus dictator, in capella co celebrants eubdiaconus, 
sedeute eo ad engnitionrm causa rum epiatolarum et instrumentorum qua 
offerebantur lector, et aliquarum eo quandoque jubente causanun patronua. 
Prolog, in Yit. Thom*. 

‘t Conriiio Northamtoniee babito, ubi maximum fait reruin momentum, 
cum ipso interim; passionem cjua Cantuari* inapexi; cetera plurimt, que 
hie acnbnntur, oeulia vidi, auribus audivi, quedatu a coniciie didici relato- 
ribua. Ib. 
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superior edition is now in preparation by Dr. Giles. It 
opens with a detailed account of the city of London, and 
of the manners of its inhabitants, as the satire place both 
of its author and of Beeket; this has been printed sepa¬ 
rately in Stowe’s Survey of London, by Hearse in his 
edition of Leland’s Itinerary, and, with a translation, by 
Dr. Pegge. As a specimen of William’s Latinity, we give 
his account of the schools which existed in London in 
the twelfth century. 

In Londonia tres principals eccleti* scholar celebre* habent de pnvilegio et 
antiqna dignitate. Plerumque tamen favore perscmali alioujus notomm se¬ 
cundum phiJoho^hiam planes Ibi scbobe admittuntur. Diebis festis ad eccle- 
aiaa leatma magistri oonventus celebrant. Disputant scholara, quidam de¬ 
monstrative, dialectics alii; hi! rotant enthymemata, hli perfectis melius 
utuntur syllogismii. Quidam ad ostentationem exercentur duputatioue, qur 
est inter colluctantea; alii ad veritatem, qu* eat perspectionia gratia. Sophists 
s im tdatorea agmine et inundadone verborum beat! judicantur; alii paralogi* 
taut. Oratores aliqui qua-, doque orationibus rhctoricis aliquid dicunt opposite 
ad persuadendum, curantes artia precepts servare, et ex contingentibua nihil 
omittere. Pueri dirersanun acholarum versibus inter ee conrixantur; aut 
de principiia artia grammatics, yd regulis pneteritorum vel supinorum, con- 
tendurt. Sunt alii qui in epigrammatibus, rythmia, et metrii, utuntur vetere 
ilia trivial! dicacitate; licentia Feacennina socios, auppreasis nominibus, Ube- 
riua lacenmt; Icedorias jaculantur et scommata; salibiu Socraticis sociorum 
▼el forte majorum vitia tangunt, vel mordatius dente rodunt Tbeonino 
fudadbus dithyrambis. Auditors, 

raultum ridere pared, 

Ingeminant tremulos naao crispante rachinnos. 
attributes to William Fitz-Stepben a book of vision a 
seen after Becketis death, and another of his miracles, 
which were probably only the latter chapters of the life. 
Fitz-Stephen refers for his miracles to a laige volume of 
them, collected at Canterbury,* which he would hardly 
have done had he published a collection himself. A col¬ 
lection of miracles ascribed to Becket, published in the 

* Bed de mirsculU ejnx in Anglia ncerdotnm et bononun virorum teeti- 
monio declaratu,—et in capitnln Cutnarieuii eccleti* pnblice redtaUi, 
toagnn* codex conicriptsi extet. Vit. 8. Thorn* fin Dr. GUea’i text). 
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Quadrilogui under the name of William of Canterbury, 

ha* been supposed to be the work of Fitz-Stephen. 

Emm. 

Hutoria Anglican* Script or ee mil, • Codidbo* Muueeriptie sane primam 
editi. Load ini, 1723, foL (by Speifce)—Vita Seacti Thom* Archle- 
pifcopi tc Mertyris, a Willielmo fllio Stephana. 

Trtnulahon. 

Htz-Stephen’e Description of the City of Louden, newly txanalated from the 
Latin original; with a neeeaaary Commentary, a Diaaertation on the 
Author, and a correct Edition of the Original, Sec. By an Antiquary 
[Samuel Pegge, LL.D.] 1772. 4to. 


OTHER WRITERS OP THE LIFE OF BECKET. 

The life of Becket employed the pens of many writers 
during this period. One of these was Alan abbot of 
Tewkesbury. He had been a monk of Christ’s Church, 
Canterbury, and in 1179 was appointed prior of the church. 
In 1186, he was elected abbot of Tewkesbury. He died 
in 1202.* Alan wrote a supplement to John of Salisbury’s 
life of Becket, containing a more detailed account than 
that writer had given of the transactions of the council 
of Clarendon. In a manuscript in the Bodleian library, 
the life and preface by John of Salisbury are introduced 
between the preface and work of Alan of Tewkesbury.f 
According to Pits, a manuscript at Louvain in his time 
contained sermons and letters by Alan of Tewkesbury. 
Two of his sermons are still preserved in a manuscript in 
the Bodleian library. A manuscript in the library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, No. 288, contains 
letters of Alan prior of Canterbury to king Henry, as well 
as to the king of France and others, chiefly relating to 

* Sec Tuner, ud Wharton, Aug. See. sol. i. p. 138. 

t There 1* mother copy in the Britiah Museum, MS. Addft. No. 11,508. 
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the translation of fiecketis body; with others addressed 
to archbishop Baldwin, relating to certain rights which 
the metropolitan see of Canterbury claimed over the see 
of Rochester. Pits also attributes to this writer Proble~ 
malum Hit. i., which he appears not to have seen. 

Roger, monk of Croyland, and afterwards prior of Freston 
in Lincolnshire, was also the author of a life of Becket, 
commenced in the last year of the reign of Richard I. 
and finished late in that of John. It was dedicated to 
Henry abbot of Croyland, and, according to Leland, was 
divided into six books. There are manuscripts of a life of 
Becket, supposed to be that of Roger of Croyland, in the 
Bodleian library, and in the library of University College, 
Oxford, but only in three books, except in the latter, where 
a fourth book is added, De gestis post martyrium. Roger 
of Croyland is believed to have written the second or 
revised copy of the life and letters of Becket, first pub¬ 
lished by John of Salisbury. 


PETER OF BLOIS. 

Peter of Blois was one of those foreign ecclesiastics 
who so frequently during the twelfth century obtained bene¬ 
fices in England, and earned their celebrity as writers in 
their adopted country. He was bom at Blois, of a noble 
family of lower Britany, and appears to have been edu¬ 
cated at Tours.* He tells us himself that from his child¬ 
hood he had passed his life either in the schools or in the 
courts of princes, f He removed from Tours to Paris, 

* See EpUt. xn. There ii a good article on Peter of Bloie m the Hiet. 
lit. de Fr. tom. xr, p. 341. 
t Bp. c uxix. 
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where he appears to have studied under John of Salisbury, 
whom be mentions as one of his teachers,* which would 
fix the date to between 1140 and 1150. He next went to 
Bologna, to study jurisprudence; and he seems to have 
quitted that place about 1160 or 1161, when, on his way 
to Rome to do homage to pope Alexander III., he and 
his companions were robbed and beaten by the emissaries 
of the anti-pope Victor IV.f On his return, he applied 
himself to the study of theology at Paris,! and at the 
same time lie taught children and younger students. 
About the year 1167, he accompanied Stephen du Perche 
into Sicily, to assist him in governing that island during 
the minority of William 111. and regency of that prince’s 
mother, queen Margaret, and was made keeper of the 
royal seal. Peter soon, however, became obnoxious to the 
Sicilians, and, in order to induce him to resign his office, 
several bishoprics were offered him, which he refused. 
At length, after he had held the royal seal about a year, 
he found himself compelled to leave Sicily, and he again 
commenced teaching at Paris, where he appears to have 
gained a considerable reputation for his learning and 
literary acquirements^ 

Peter of Blois was invited to England by king Henry II., 
and made chancellor to the archbishop of Canterbury; but 
we are ignorant of the date of this event. It would ap¬ 
pear from one of his letters that be had been sent on a 
mission to Paris by king Henry II. in 1173;)! but we 
know with more certainty that in the beginning of the 
year 1175 he returned from a mission to Rome with which 

• Ep. xni. 

t Epp. urii ilviii. 

I Ep. ii vi. 

$ Epp. Ixxii, xc, cxxxi. 

9 Ep. Ixxi. 
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he had been intrusted by the English monarch.* In 
1177 he was sent to Rome, in company with Girard la 
Pucelle, to defend the claims of the archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury against the abbey of St. Augustine, in a quarrel 
which had arisen between them; but he was unsuccessful.! 
In 1187, he was again sent to the pope, Urban III., then 
residing at Verona, to support the cause of archbishop 
Baldwin against his monks.J We have no information of 
tire date at which Peter was made archdeacon of Bath, 
but it was probably towards the end of the reign of 
Henry IT. He appears, from some reason or other, to 
have been in disfavour with Richard I., but he was sup¬ 
ported by the friendship of the bishops of Worcester and 
Durham, and after their deaths he obtained the favour of 
queen Eleanor, the widow of his patron king Henry II., 
who made him ner secretary, an office which he held from 
1191 until after 1195. He was a steady friend of William 
de Longchamp, bishop of Ely, to whom he wrote a letter 
of consolation on his disgrace,§ in which he predicts his 
restoration to his dignities on the return.of the king. His 
attachment to this prelate was perhaps the cause of some 
of his own misfortunes; for we find him at this time ex¬ 
posed to the attacks of many enemies, who at length, by 
accusations which are now no longer known, caused him 
to be deprived of his dignity of archdeacon of Bath. In 
the following letter|| to two friends at court, he laments the 
treatment which he had experienced on this occasion, and 
compares with his present disgrace the favour he had 
enjoyed in the preceding reign. 

• See Hiet. lit. de Fr. XV. p. 343. 

+ Hiit. W. Horn, tp. Decern Scriptores, col. 1831. 

t Genu. Dorob. Hitt col. 1498. 

f Ep. Inxvii. 

II Ep. cxlix. 
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Ab anuitadiM inluue me* et ab Inconiolabfli dolors cordis mei total »b- 
•orbear, et ntirnun omnee cataract* eapitii mei fluaot in detain. Utinam 
maxima pan cerebri atque maxUUnun totiua miuri corporu mei liquescat 
In lachrymaa, at possim Acre et plangere, quod videre non possum. A rege 
Henrico vocatas in Angllun, et ab eo atque filila «jua ditatu Iargitionibiu 
cflusij, nec non ab arciuepucopia et episcopis et universia magnatibua terra 
omni venerations tuque ad malitiam bnjui temporia exaltatua, nunc occasions 
qaaramdam litterarom, qne et per tacitamitatero veritatia et pereipreeaionem 
falaitatia ob ten tee aunt a domino papa, crudeluieiine circumvento toto popolo 
et ciero tan tee civitatia, quorum curia et coitodia mibi commissi est, aenex et 
emeritna a juvene,simplex et valetudinaries ab ambitioao, maneuetas et inno- 
ecus a verauto, et ut temperatius loquar, tnrpi crimine diffamatus ab omni 
honore archidisconatus mei riolenter expellnr. Porro iator prttsentium tra- 
goediam istam vobis apertius rxplanabit: lingultuosaa enim dolor os meom 
syncopis et Xniro&vpia im|>ediens, me loqai aut icribere non permittit. Da- 
tua Bum per aatutiam maliguantia in opprobrium et contemptum, nisi miieria 
mea vestram cxcitet misrricordiam, et pas„innea me* vestrs compassiouis 
affectum provocaverint. Mute remini mei saltern vos amici mei, quos etsi 
meritorum rneorum exigentia mibi amicos non fecit, tamen miserum hunc 
araare compelLat pia compaasio, qu* venire frequenter in contractum amidti* 
consuevit. Nulli, nisi vobia duobtlr, in curia scribo. amcam enim post 
Dcuni in vobis spei mem anciiuram tixi; nec snm immrmor verbi quod veri- 
tas in ETangclio dicit: Super quarumque re duo ex vobis const nsrruit super 
temun, fict illis. EOmirus etiam dicit. 

Non caret effectu quod volueie duo. 

Disgusted with his treatment in England, Peter of Blois 
was on the point of leaving his adopted country and re¬ 
turning to France, when he was made archdeacon of 
London by Gilbert Foliot. The revenues and power of 
the archdeaconry of London being then very small, the 
bishop exerted himself successfully to obtain from the 
pope the same privileges as those enjoyed by the other 
archdeacons, and he also gave Peter the deanery of 
Wolverhampton; but this he soon resigned on account 
of the immoral conduct of the canons.* We know nothing 
of his subsequent life, but he is generally supposed to 
have died soon after U98.t 

* Epp. cli. clii. 

t In the Cloae Roll of 14th John (A.D. 1212) is the following entry 
relating to the executors of Peter of Blois, but it does not appear how long 
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The most important of the writings of Peter of Blois 
are his letters, written in good Latin, and collected to¬ 
gether at the express desire of King Henry II. They 
are full of interesting notices relating to the history and 
to the manners of his times. In them he appears per¬ 
sonally as a man of irritable temper, violent in his 
resentments, and vain of his own talents. We see, 
evidently, that it was his ambition to be an universal 
scholar; he prides himself on his facility and rapidity in 
composition and on the varied character of his reading, 
and he sneers at others for passing their lives in rumi¬ 
nating on one branch of science. * In a letter to a friend 
who bore the same name as himself, and whom he 
congratulates on this coincidence, he boasts of the popu¬ 
larity and durability of his writings, which, he says, would 
outlive the effects of flood or fire, and would neither be 
destroyed hy sudden ruin or by the slow effects of time. + 
We learn from his letters that in his youth he had addicted 
himself to literature of a lighter character, and had com¬ 
posed love-songs, which, however, he had relinquished for 
more serious occupations on the approach of manhood.| 
He rejoices in having converted his brother William from 


be had then been dead. Rex Brieno de Insulis, &c. Prrecipimna tibi quod 
Bine dilatione habere peraittas executoribus magistri Petri Bleseusis quondam 
archidhtconi London, plenam et liberam dispositionem rerum et catallorum 


quss habuit et habere debet in ballira tua. Testo domino P. Wint. episcopo 
apud Tnrrim London, xx. die Maii.—It appears from the Close Roll of the 
9th John (A.D. 1208) that Peter of Blois, canon of Ripon, had had his 
goods seized in the time of the interdict; but this may bare been another 
person, as we hare already heard of one other Pettr of lllois in this age. 

* See Ep. xliii. 


f Nostra etiam scripts, qua se diffundunt et publicant circnmquaque, neq 
innndatio, nec incendinm, nee raina, nec multiplex steculorum excursus 
potent abolere. Ep. lxxvii. 

t Ego quidem nugis et cantibus venereis quandoque ope ram dedi, ted per 
gratum ejus qui me segregarit ab utero matris niea rejeci hsec omnia u primo 
limine jurentntis. Ep. lxxri. 
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these vain studies;* and urges the friend and name¬ 
sake to whom we have just alluded to follow his example, 
and abstain from frivolous writings and jests, {abetinere a 
ludicrig et scurrilibut ,) and the “ fabulous comments of the 
Gentiles.” — “ What,” he says, “ have you to do with 
these false vanities and follies ? What concern have you, 
who ought to be an organ of truth, with the fabulous loves 
of the gods of the Gentiles ? ”+ “ You have spent your 
days until old age in the fables of the Gentiles, in the 
studies of the philosophers, and finally in civil law, and, 
contrary to the wishes of all who loved you, you have 
endangered your soul by avoiding the sacred page of theo¬ 
logy.”! Yet at other times he speaks of his own love for 
the writers of antiquity; and he ends a letter to his 
nephew full of complaints on the vanities of the world, 
with a request that he would send him the songs and play¬ 
ful pieces which he had composed in his youth at Tours, 
in order that he might himself make transcripts of them.§ 
In another letter we learn that a monk named G. d’Aunai 
had complained to him of being exposed to and tormented 


* IUud nobile ingenimn fra trie mei magistri Guillelmi, quandoque In 
scribendis comoediis et tragaediis quadara occupation gervili degener&ns, 
aalutaribus momtis ab ilia peremptoria yanitate retraxi: qui in brevi pne* 
eruineus in exervritio doctrinae cal^tia fructuoea pra?dicati<mis iastantia per- 
diti jactaram temporis plcnis&ime restauravit. lb. 1 have printed one of 
the “Comedies" of William of Blois, the Alda, in my “ Selection of Latin 
Stories/* p. 192. 

f Te quidem in summos eminent!*: titulos scientia scholarum exbilarat: 
cum quo debuisaes aliis esse virtutum forma et speculum hones tatis, per scur- 
riles nugaa et fabulosa commenta gentihum faetua ea multis laqnens in 
ruuuuu. Quid tibi ad vanitates et insaniaa falsas ? Quid tibi ad deorum 
gentilium fabulosos amoreB, qui debueras esse organum veritatis ? £p. Ixxvi. 

X In fabutis pagauonini, in philosopHorum studiis, tandem in jure civili 
dies tuOB usque in senium expendisti, et contra omnium te diligentiutn 
volunt&tem sacrum theologise pagiuam damnabiliter horruiati. Id. 

§ Mitte mi hi versus et ludicra quae feci Turonis: scias, cum spud me 
transcripts fueriut, eadem sine dilation© aliqua rehabobis. Ep. xii. 

2 B 2 
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by the temptations of the flesh, and at the same time had 
asked for copies of some of the lighter compositions of 
his youth to amuse his leisure hours. Peter of Blois, in 
reply, represents to him that such writings would only in¬ 
crease the temptations of which he complained, and, in¬ 
stead of them, sends him a pious song, the work of his 
more mature pen,* which is almost the only specimen 
remaining of his compositions of this class. It is long 
and dull, commencing thus:— 

Cantilena dt lucid comic ct cpirituc. 

Olim milifcaveram 

pompis hujua sseculi, 
quibuB florea obtuli 
me® juventutis. 

Pedem tamen retuli 
Circa vitas veaperam, 

None daturas operam 
militiae virtutis. 

This poem was written in 115)3, and contains a series of 
reflections arising out of the misfortunes of king Richard 
on his return from the Holy Land. In the body of the 
poem he says— 

Quis aquam tuo capiti, 

quia dabit tibi lacrymas, 

Ut laudes regia inclyti 

firaudesque ducia exprimaa 5 
In regionea ultimas 
Plaucta diacurrat anxio 
proditio, 

Kostriqne regis c&ptio, 
quae tot affligit animas. 

And after another stanza on the same subject, he con¬ 
tinues,— 

• Quod aatem amatoria juventutis et adolescents nostra ludicra postulas 
ad solatinm tediorum, consiliosum non arbitror, com tali* tentatirmes excitare 
aoleant et fovere. Omisais ergo lascivioribus can tilenia, panes qnse inatoriore 
stylo cecini tibi mitto, si te forte relevent a tsedio et edificent ad salutem. 
Ep. lvii. 
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Floi regum, ducum, prooerum, 

Iter quod erst liberum 
•mult ineztiicebile. 

Dum iocidit in Cerberum, 
qui facile 

detezit cor ignobile, 
vis Deo deteetebile, 

Vas scelerara, 

Dum crucifigit Iterum 

Christum in Christi pugile. 

Judas Christum distraxerat, 
dux regem vendit Anglin, 

Sed ciimeu hoc exaggerat 
idolatra pecunis. 

Nam impie 

Pacem cum rtgt finxerst, 

Dum ei rex improperat, 

Quod fugerat, 

relicts crucia acie, 
cedens in partem Syria. 

No other documents throw so much light on the 
literary jealousies and feuds of the latter half of the 
twelfth century, as the letters of Peter of Blois, who him¬ 
self appears to have been by no means free from them. In 
one instance, while he was attached to the archbishop of 
Canterbury, a professor of grammar at Beauvais in 
Picardy, named Balph, wrote him a letter attacking the 
manners and studies of the clergy who lived in the courts 
of princes and prelates. In liis reply, Peter of Blois gives 
an interesting character of the learned men dependent on 
the archbishop:—“There are," he says, “in the house 
of my lord the archbishop of Canterbury, men deeply 
versed in literature, among whom is found all rectitude of 
justice, all prudence of foresight, every form of learning. 
These, after prayers and before eating, exercise themselves 
assiduously in the reading, arguing, and deciding of causes. 
All the knotty questions of the kingdom are referred to 
us; which being propounded among our fellows in the 
common auditory, each in his turn without strife or con¬ 
tention sharpens his mind to speak well, and puts forth 
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with his cunning whatever appears to him most advisa¬ 
ble and profitable.”* In revenge for the too free obser¬ 
vations of his correspondent, he sneers at the narrow 
compass of his grammar studies. “ You have remained 
with the ass in the mire of a very dull intelligence. Pris- 
cian and Tully, Lucan and Persius, these are your gods. 
I fear lest when you die it may be said to you in reproach. 
Where are your gods in whom you have put your trust ?”f 
The chief fault in the style of Peter of Blois is an 
affectation of far-fetched comparisons and allegories (which 
was a common failing in the writers of his day) and the 
heaping together of a multiplicity of citations from ancient 
authors, for which he was remarkable even among his 
contemporaries. His letters are sometimes filled with 
verses from the Latin poets. In one,! he defends him¬ 
self at some length against a critic who had charged him 
with this latter fault 5 and in the following lines, which 
are extracted from the letter alluded to, he quotes Terence 
once and Horace twice. 

Arguit teaming, ct temeritati adscribit, quod literas mcas passim et varie 
disperaas in unum colligo : quod fonnam dictandi pnescribo simplicibus, quod 
publics utilitati munus devoti laboris et officium charitatis impendo. Cea- 
set £emulas a verborum injuriie: nam ei pergit dicerc quee vult, audiet quae 
non Yult. PlenuB gum rimarom, • 

hac atque iliac perfino. 

* In domo do mini mei Cantuarienais archiepiacopi viri Hteratigsimi aunt, 
apudquoa invenitur omnia rectitudo justitioe, omms cautelu proridentiee, 
pmnis forma doc trwee. Inti poat orationem, et ante comeatiouem, in lectione, 
in disputatione, in causarnm deciaione, jugiter se exerceant. Omnea qusefl- 
tionea regui nodosse refernntur ad noa; quee cum inter aocioa nostros in 
commune auditorium deducuntur, unuaquisque secundum ordinem mum sine 
lite et obtrectatione ad bene dicendnm mentem auum acuit, et qnod ei con- 
ailioaiaa videtur et aanins de vena subtiliore producit. Ep. ri. 

t Toa in cceno crarsioria iutelligentiae cum asitui remansistis. Priscianus 
et TulliuB, Lucanua et Peraius, isti aunt dii vestri. Vereor ne in extremis 
necessitatis articulo uobia improperando dicatur, Ubi aunt dii tui in quibua 
babebaa fiduciatn : lb . 
t Ep. xcii. 
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Qui me commorit, melius non ttuigere clamo, 

Flebit, et insignU tola cantabitur urbe. 

Utinara experintur invidus mens ingenii sal vires, ac de floscults tacri eloqaii 
compilatta, simile ootnponat opuaculum. Si tamen hoc attentaverit, quod 
mo do levissimum pntat, vereor ne nraltum sudet, frostraque laboret, 

Infelix operis summa, qaia ponere totam 
Nesciet. 

laczpere quidena potent, scd si novi hominis fa cult stem, ignominiose et infe- 
Hciter consummabit. Quicquid canes oblatrent, quicquid gnmaiant sues, 
ego semper eemulabor scripts veterum : in bis erit occupatio mea; ncc me, si 
potero, sol unquam inveniet otiosum. Nos quasi nani super glgaotum hume- 
rom sumus, quorum bcneficio longius quam ipsi speculamur, dum antiquorum 
tractatibus inbcrentes elegantiorea eorum sen ten das, qua* vetustas aboleverat, 
bominumve neglectus, quasi jam mortuos in quandam novitatem essentise 
suacitamus. 

In the following brief extract from another letter,* he 
quotes Ovid, Persius, and one of the Epistles of Seneca, 
whom he speaks of as the wise man: it is an interesting 
passage, as describing the extreme attachment he felt 
towards his benefactor, king Henry II. 

Scio, quia eos qui in curia do mini regis morantur, aut potius Dioriuntar, 
apes regi® liberalitatis frequenter exhiiarat, quee quaudoque in multos magni- 
fice et munifice se effundit, Sperat autem unusquisque sibi eventurum, 
quod videt pluribus aliia evenisse. Sub istius expcctationis dulcis et incertm 
solatio taediosa delectant, gravia lcvigantur, amara dulcescunt, nostrique 
mart y res la bo res, quam vis iafirmi, exponsas etuun, quam vis avari, non 
sentiunt. 

Sic, ut non pcrdat, non ceasat perdere luaor, 

Et revocat capidaa alca blanda man us. 

Videntur mihi in verbis et desideriis ilium Persii versare versiculum. 

Jam dabitur. jam, jam; donee deceptus et exspes, 

Nec quit quam fundo auapirat nummue iu imo. 

Porro juxta Sapienteni, sera eat in fundo parsimosia. Ulud in curia deteata- 
bile est, quia qui magis diligunt minus diliguntur. lmperitienim et omnino 
inutiles elegantioribus beneficiis ampliantur, diviti® accumulantur divitibue : 
nec est qui respiciat ad inopem et mendienu. Heliz>eus implebat vaaa vacua, 
et plena implentur, ligna in aylvaa et aque in maria deferuntur. Ego aano 
dispendia enormium expensarum, et super omnia jacturam perditi temporis, 
deplorarem : nUt, quia maximum laboris mei reputo fructum, quod nostrum 
principem per gratiam Dei et suam semper habui propitium, mitem, affabOem, 
et benignum. Nunquaw porrexi ei preen, quaa non admiserit liberal iter: 
praparationem etiam cordis mei in pluribus ejus benignitas quaudoque pr»- 


♦ Ep. xiv. 
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rant. Djligebam iptuin, et diligo, et temper dJUgam e* affects: nec me 
diligat Deui, cum ab ipalua diloctlonc deairtam. Gratia namqae ejn« me 
perpetno rindicarit in anum: auumque temper erit, ai quid cogito, al quid 
aerlbo, ai quid sum. ai quid valeo, ai quid poaanm. Hinc erat, quod quandin 
reatra usus ram comitiva, qucelibet dies, in qua domini regia alloquio non 
fruebar, mihi tristia et nubila videbatur dies; in qua vero auo me dignabatur 
alloquio, mihi tota tanquam dies imperialia in gaudio ducebatur. Confiden- 
tissime dico, majoremque partem mundi teatem habeo, in hac parte a tem¬ 
pore Caroli nullum ftUBse prineipem adeo benignum, prodentem, largum, et 
atrennum. 

As a further example of the style of this celebrated 
writer, we may cite the following picture of a tempest at 
sea, written, during one of his missions, to the archbishop 
of Canterbury.* 

Me nuper ad obedientiam vestrse jussionis accinxeram, jamque licentiatua 
et accepta vestra benedicttonis gratia recedam, cum propter negotia quae dam 
casualiter tunc emergentia revocastis me, ac firmiter injunxistia ut voa fre- 
' qnentioribus nuntiis certiorarem de statu meo et de his qu« mihi in via 
contingerent. Deacenderara ad mare et navem ascenderam, cumque jam 
exposuissenms vela ventis ct vitam periculis, ecce nix, grando, imber, ac spi- 
ritus procellarum coelos obduxerunt caligine, aTque in terribiles aquarum 
m on tea mans deform avere planitiem. Mirabiles erant elation ea maria, fluctus 
enim ascendebant in coelos, et descendebant in abyssos, ot anima mea in ipsia 
tabescebat. Oranes qui in nave erant moti Bnnt et turbati sunt sicut cbrius, 
et omnia sapientia eorum devorata est. I lie qui gubernaculo praeerat et aede- 
bat in puppi, abjecta arte et derelicta Bede, navem fortuito commisit eventui. 
Universi patiebantur apiritum vertiginis, spiritum abominationis et nauseae. 
Non erat qui manus aut oculoa in ccelum erigeret; non erat qui porrigeret 
Deo preces, qui aatisfactioni aut pcenitentir se ofFerret. Jacebant omnes des- 
titnti officio membrorum, aut animo consteruati, et facti sunt velut mortui. 
Licet autem tunc sestivale solstitium ad incrementum diei plurimum denoctis 
spacio recidisset, nunquam tamen nox aliqua adeo longa visa est mihi. Nam 
a meridic nox ista incepit, quae tempus alienum sibi quadam tyrannide pro- 
cellosa usurpans in suas tenebras lucem vertit» O nox Dec 

toto anni circulo coroputanda, nox turbinis, nox irte, nox horroris et mortis. 

Besides the Epistles, which were collected into a large 
volume by the author at the request of Henry II., and his 
Sermons, the printed edition of the works of Peter of 
Blois contains seventeen tracts or oputcula, none of them 
possessing any great importance at the present day. They 
are,— 


E]». lii. 
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1. A treatise on the transfiguration of Christ. 

2. Oh the Conversion of St. Paul. 

3. A Compendium on Job ; he composed this at the 
king’s desire, in order to inspire him with patience under 
some of his tribulations. 

4. An Exhortation to the crusade, entitled, De Jeroto- 
lymitcma peregrinatione accelerando. 

5. A treatise entitled Ins true tio fidei , which is considered 
to be of doubtful authenticity. 

6. On the Sacramental Confession. 

7. On Penitence. 

8. De Institutions Episcopi , a treatise on the duties of 
a bishop, addressed to John de Coutances, who was ap¬ 
pointed to the see of Worcester in 1196, so that this must 
have been one of Peter’s latest writings. 

9. An invective against a writer who made an attack 
upon him. 

10. A tract, “ against the perfidy of the Jews.” 

11. On Christian friendship and charity towards God 
and our neighbour. 

12. On the utility of tribulations. 

13. A violent satire against the bishops of Aquitaine 
and the ahuses in the church there, entitled Quales sunt. 
The writer of the article in the Histoire Litteraire de 
France believes this to be the work of another author. 

14. A fragment of an Epistola aurea de silentio servanda. 

15. A fragment of the book De preestigiis fortunes. This 
work, which was the one on which he laboured most, was 
devoted to the history and encomium of his patron, king 
Henry II.* and is mentioned more than once in his letters. 
It unfortunately appears to be lost. 

16. A short tract on the division of the sacred writings 
and writers. 

17- A treatise on the Eucharist. 

* Ser Ep. luvn. 
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A few tracts by this writer, not printed in his works, 
may still be found in different collections. Dr. Giles 
has discovered about fifty inedited letters. Leland, in his 
Collectanea, has given some extracts from lives of Wilfred 
and Guthlac attributed to Peter of Blois. His Dialogue 
between King Henry and the abbot of Bonval is pre¬ 
served in a manuscript in the archiepiscopal library at 
Lambeth, No. cv. Other tracts are of more doubtful 
authenticity. The pfere Bussee, in his edition of the works 
of Peter of Blois (1600), printed under his name the Ser¬ 
mons of Petrus Comestor. 

The name of Peter of Blois has also been placed at the 
head of a continuation of the history of Croyland attri¬ 
buted to Ingulf. If, as seems probable, the work ascribed 
to Ingulf be a forgery, the continuation must share in the 
same character; and internal evidence appears to support 
us in looking upon the latter as supposititious. In the 
first place it is not probable that the monks of Croyland 
should have applied to a strangeT to write the history of 
their house, and we can trace no connection between them 
and Peter of Blois. The work in question is prefaced by 
a letter from Henry de Longchamp (made abbot of Croy¬ 
land in 1191) to Peter, acquainting him with the desire 
of his monks that he would undertake to continue the 
history of Ingulf, and Peter’s reply acquiescing in their 
wishes. Neither this letter, nor the book itself, exhibit 
any of the peculiarities of style found in the works of 
Peter of Blois. One of the most interesting passages in 
this work is the account of the school of abbot Joffrid at 
Cambridge in the early part of the twelfth century, where, 
as the writer of this history informs us, Joffrid lectured 
on the writings of the Arabian philosopher Averroes. Now 
Averroes himself flourished in the latter half of the same 
century, and died at Marocco in 1198. It is very im¬ 
probable therefore that Peter of Blois should have made 
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such a mistake as this passage implies; or that he could 
himself have been acquainted with the writings or even 
with the name of the Arabian philosopher. 


Editions. 

IncipiGt epistole Magistri petri. At the end, Expliciut epistole magistri 
petri blesensis bathoniensi* archidyaconi. fol. Without date or place* 
but printed at Brussels, about the year 1480, no doubt by one of the 
communities of Fratret communis vita* established in or near that 
town. 

nPetri Blesensis divinaru ac bumanaru litterar’ riri admodu copiosissimi in* 
signia opera in unu volume collects & emendata authore J. M. doc tore 
theologo subsequeti ordine habentur. Epistole. Sermones. Tractatus 
in librum Job. Contra perfidiam iudeorvtm. De confessione. De ami* 
citia Christiana, f Venundantur ab Johanne paruo sub lilio aureo 
in via Jacobea. Cum priuilegio. At tbe end, f Petri Blesensis Batho- 
niesis archidisconi Opera, diuersis in locis recollects, multisq; media 
purgata Paris’ felici auspicio fine surapsere: opera et industria magistri 
Andree bon card calcograpbi. Impensis autem Jobannis petit illina 
vniuersitatis bibliopole iurati. Ex die xv. Octobris. m.ccccc. xix. fol. 
Tbe editor’s name was Jacques Merlin. 

Opera Petri Blesensis, Bathoniensis quondam in Anglia archidiaconi, et apud 
Caotuarieosem archiepiscopura cancellarii. Ope et studio Joannis 
Buswi Noviomagi, Societatis Jesn Theologi. Moguntiae, cb. la. c. 4to. 

This edition was reprinted in the twelfth volnme of the Bibliotheca Patrum 
of Cologne. 

Paralipomena Opuscolorum Petri Bleseusin, et JoannisTritbemii, aliorumque, 
nuperin typograpbeo Moguntino cditorum, a Joanne Busseo Societatis 
Jesa theologo .... Colonise Agrippinas, Anno m.dc.xxiy. Bvo. It 
contains the tracts De Perfidia Judarorum, De Amicitia Christiana, and 
De Charitate Dei et Froximt. The first edition of this supplement to 
Buss&'s edition was publi&hed in 1808. 

Petri Blesensis Bathoniensis in Anglia arcludiaconi Opera omnia ad fidem 
maxiuscriptorum codicum emendata, notis et variis menu mentis illus¬ 
trate, Editio nova, in qua nonnulla ejasdem an r tons opnscnia bactenus 
inedita nunc primum prodeunt. . .. P&risiis, u.dc.lxvii. fol. Edited 
by Pierre da Gunsanville. 

This edition was reprinted in the twenty-fourth volume of the Magna Bib¬ 
liotheca Patium of Lyons, pp. 911—1365. 

Rerum Anglicarum Seriptorum Yeterum Tom. I. (Ed. Gale) Oxoni*, 
m.dc.lxxxiv. fol. pp. 10B—130. Petri Blesensis continuatio ad 

Historiam Ingulphi. 
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GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS. 

Gibaldus de Barri, or, as he is more commonly 
entitled from the country of which he was a native, 
Giraldus Cambrensis, was bom about the year 1146.* 
He was the fourth son of William de Barri, a powerful 
Norman baron, and by the maternal side he was near of 
kin to the princes of South Wales and to most of the 
powerful families of the principality. His taste for letters 
was exhibited when very young ; he tells us that when 
a child he used to amuse himself with drawing churches 
and monasteries in the sand, that his father called him 
playfully his little bishop, and that he predicted his future 
progress in learning. These expectations, however, 
seemed to have little prospect of being fulfilled, until his 
uncle David FitzGerald, bishop of St. David’s, undertook 
his education. He appears to have remained with this 
prelate until he had reached his twentieth year, when he 
repaired to Paris to pursue the higher branches of study,f 
and, after having attained a considerable reputation for 
literary attainments, he lectured there on rhetoric and 
polite literature. 

In 1172 Giraldus returned to England and obtained 
preferment in the church there and in Wales. Ob¬ 
serving great negligence in the ecclesiastical govern¬ 
ment in this latter country, he obtained from Richard, 
archbishop of Canterbury, in 1175, acommission toexamine 
into and correct these abuses, and he proceeded in a 
vigorous and resolute manner in his attempts to reform 

* The principal materials for the life of Giraldus are found In hia own 
work, Degestis nil, of which Sir Bichard Colt Hoare liu given an abstract 
in the Introduction to hia translation of the Itinerary of Wales. 

+ De Gestis, lib. i. c. 2. 
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the morals of the clergy, especially in forcing the married 
priests, who appear to have been then numerous, to sepa¬ 
rate from their wives or concubines. The archdeacon of 
Brecknock was obstinate in resisting the will of the doctor 
on this latter point, and, having been very negligent of 
his duties in other respects, he was deprived of his arch¬ 
deaconry, which the archbishop of Canterbury bestowed 
on Giraldus, as a mark of his approbation of the effective 
manner in wiiich he had executed his commission. The 
rigour with which Giraldus executed his new duties, and 
his boldness in asserting the rights of the church, led him 
into many disputes and gained him not a few enemies; 
but his conduct was so far approved by the chapter of St. 
David’s, that on the death of the bishop in 1176, they 
chose him to succeed in that see.* 

King Henry was dissatisfied with the choice made by 
the canons, and, when they persisted in defending it, be 
threatened angrily to seize their temporal possessions. 
It was at last referred by the king to the judgment of the 
archbishop and bishops of his province, and Giraldus 
himself informs us that the king stated to them that his 
only objection to him was the circumstance of his being 
a Welshman and nearly related to the Welsh princes and 
nobles. He said that the pride and pretensions of the 
Welsh would he increased by such an appointment, 
asserting that “ it was neither necessary nor expedient for 
the king or the archbishop, that too upright or active a 
man should be bishop of St. David’s, lest either the crown 
of England or the see of Canterbury should receive detri- 
ment.”+ Giraldus and the canons persisted no longer in 

* De Gcstis, lib. i. c. 3—9. 

f Nee regi nee arcbiepiscopo opes esse ant expediens, simis probnm ant 
stremium, ne Tel Anglise corona tel Cantic cathedra detrimentum sentiat, in 
eceleste saneti David episcopum esse. De Gestis, lib. i. c. 10, p. 476. 
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their resistance to the king’s will; but, being called into 
the royal chamber at Winchester, they elected the person 
he recommended to them, Peter de Leia prior of Wenlook. 

Giraldus, disappointed in his ambition, returned to- 
Paris, and devoted himself to the study of jurisprudence, 
intending, as he expresses it, “ to raise up the walls of the 
laws and canons on the foundation of arts and literature.”* 
In the account he has given of his studies at this period, 
he speaks with pride of the fame he acquired by his elo¬ 
quent declamations in the schools, and boasts how the 
crowded audiences of doctors and scholars were never 
tired in listening to them, charmed by the sweetness of his 
voice, the beauty of his language, and the force of his 
aiguments.f In 1179 he was elected public professor of 
canon laws; but he refused to accept this honourable office, 
and soon afterwards returned to England, taking his way 
through Flanders, where he was present at a tournament 
held by the count Philip in the city of Arras. 

On reaching England he paid a visit to Canterbury, 
where he was hospitably received by the prior and monks 
of Christ’s Church, and proceeded thence in company with 
a party of pilgrims to London. On his arrival he found 
the bishop of Winchester in his consistory court at 
Southwark, hearing a cause pleaded between the sister 
of Giraldus and her husband, who had sued for a divorce, 
but by his intermediation they were reconciled, and the 
cause dismissed. On his return to Wales, Giraldus found 
that the bishop of St. David’s had quarrelled with hia 
clergy, and that he had quitted his episcopal residence to 

* Super artiurn et literature fundamentum legura et canonum parietea in 
altnm erigere. 

t Tanta nempe verbornm dulcedioe fuerant et deliniti, ut dicentia ab are 
tanqnam penduli et sufcpensi longo licet eloquio et prolixo, etc. De Geatia, 
lib, ii. c. 1. p. 477. 
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wait in an English convent until peace should be restored 
to bis diocese. By the interest of the archbishop of 
Canterbury, Giraldus, who still retained bis archdeaconry 
of Brecknock, was appointed administrator of the diocese 
in tbe absence of the bishop; and he tells us that he ex¬ 
ecuted bis office with the greatest prudence and modera¬ 
tion. But in the sequel the bishop interfered between 
Giraldus and the clergy of St. David’s so violently and 
injudiciously that the former resigned his office, and 
threatened to carry his complaints before the pope. They 
were however at last reconciled by the exertions of their 
common friends.* 

Soon after these events, in 1184, King Henry, visiting 
the borders of Wales to repress the turbulence of the 
borderers, heard of the great learning of Giraldus, and 
invited him to his court. He was subsequently sent 
to the border in the quality of a pacificator, and was 
present at Hereford at the conference between Rhys, 
prince of South Wales, and the royal commissioners, 
archbishop Baldwin and Ranulph de Gtanville.f The 
same year he accompanied the king to Normandy. Henry 
was so well satisfied with his services on these occa¬ 
sions that he appointed him his chaplain, and made him 
repeated promises of high preferment; which, however, 
were never fulfilled, for he still expressed himself jealous 
of him as a native Welshman and a near kinsman of the 
Welsh princes. He was shortly afterwards appointed 
preceptor to prince John, whom, in 1185, he accompanied 
into Ireland in the capacity of secretary. During his stay 
there, two Irish bishoprics were offered to him, but be 
declined them, as he tells us, on account of the corruptions 


* De Geatia, lib. ii. c. 5 to 7. 
t De Geatia, Kb. ii. e. R, 9. 
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and disorders which he observed in the Irish church. In 
the middle of Lent 1186, he delivered a public oration or 
sermon before the council in Dublin, in which he spoke 
on this subject with great freedom, but its only result 
was to establish in that country his fame as an eloquent 
preacher.'; 

While in Ireland Giraldus occupied himself diligently 
in collecting materials for a description of the country, 
and he remained there to complete his collections some 
time after the departure of prince John. Soon after the 
Easter of 1186 he returned to Wales, and he devoted the 
remainder of that year to the composition of his Topogra¬ 
phy of Ireland, which was completed in 1187- This book 
is divided into three parts or distinctions fdistinctions•), a 
term which seems to have been fashionable in his time, as 
it is used by several other writers. These three parts, as 
soon as completed, Giraldus recited before a public 
audience of the university of Oxford, on three successive 
days, and on each day he gave a sumptuous feast; on the 
first he entertained the poor people of the town, on the 
second the doctors and students of greatest celebrity, 
and on the third the other scholars and the burghers and 
soldiers of the place. He relates his doings on this occasion 
with much self-complacency, says that they were worthy 
of the classic ages of the poets of antiquity, and asserts that 
nothing like them had ever been witnessed in England.! 

* De Geatis, lib. ii. c. 14. It appears that one of bis charges against the 
Irish chnrcb was that it had bad no martyrs; and that the bishop of Cashel!, 
who happened to be present, replied that thia was true, for the native Irish 
were too pions to moke martyrs of their clergy, but that a people bad now 
come to settle in Irelsnd who not only knew bow to meke martyrs, but who 
put their knowledge into practice. Topog. Hibern. distinct, iii. e. S3. 

f Sumptaosa quidem res et nobilis, quia renovata sunt quodammodo auten- 
tica et aatiqua iu hoc facto poetarum tempora, nec rem similem in Anglia 
factam vel prtesens setaa vel ulla recolit antiquitaa. De Gestis, lib. ii. c. 16. 
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The fame of this ostentatious exhibition increased the 
celebrity of Giraldus, and he continued to enjoy the royal 
favour. When in the latter part of the year 1187, on 
receiving intelligence of the capture of Jerusalem by 
Saladin, king Henry proclaimed a new crusade, and arch¬ 
bishop Baldwin was sent to preach it to the Welsh, 
he was accompanied by Giraldus, who represents his 
own eloquence as one of the main causes of their sue* 
cess.* They were attended by Ranulph de Glanville, 
as far as Hereford, from whence the archbishop and 
the archdeacon proceeded to Radnor, where they arrived 
on Ash Wednesday, 1188.f Thence they passed through 
Hay and Brecknock, by Lanthony, to Abergavenny and 
Caerleon, and thence to Cardiff, Llandaff, Caermarthen, 
and to Haverfordwest. Here Giraldus assures us that 
the effects of his own eloquence were almost miraculous, 
for, although the only languages he made use of were 
Latin and French, of which the greater portion of his audi¬ 
tors were totally ignorant, yet they were so much affected 
by his discourse that even the most illiterate of the mul¬ 
titude burst into tears, and they hurried in crowds to take 
the cross. X The archbishop afterwards said that he never 
saw so many tears shed in one day as he had witnessed 
on this occasion at Haverford.§ The missionaries, after 
visiting Pembroke, proceeded to St. David’s, and thence 

* The account of this expedition is giTen in the book De Gestis, lib. ii. c. 
17, 18, and in the Itinerarinm Cambric. 

f Itiner. Camhr. lib. i. c. 1. 

% Ubi pro mirando et quasi pro miraculo ducebatur a multis, quod ad »«v 
bum Domini ah archidiacono prolatum, cum tamen lingua Latina et Gallica 
loqueretnr, non minus llli qui neutram noverunt linguam, quam alii, ad 
lacrimarnm affluentiam moti fnenmt, atqne etiam ad crucis aignaculnm cater* 
vatim accurrerunt. Itiner. Cambr. lib. i. c. II. Conf. De Gestis, lib. ii, c. 18. 

§ Unde et archieplscopas planes in illo itinere dicebat nusquam se tot 
lacrimaa quantaa apod Harerfordiam viderat uno die vidiaae. De Gestis, 
lib. ii. e. 18. 
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through Cardigan, Caernarvon, and Bangor, to the isle of 
Anglesey, and then returned to England through the wilds 
of Snowdon, and by Rhuddlan to Chester, from whence 
they proceeded into Powisland, and passed along the bor¬ 
der through Shrewsbury, Wenlock, and Leominster to 
Hereford, the point from which they first entered Wales. 
Giraldus informs us that during their progress they en¬ 
listed for the crusade about three thousand Welshmen. 

In 1189, Giraldus, with archbishop Baldwin and Ra- 
nulph de Glanville, accompanied the king on his last 
expedition into France,* and the archdeacon appears to 
have been present at Henry’s death at Fontcvralt. He 
was immediately sent by earl Richard to England with 
letters to the grand justiciary (Ranulph de Glanville), and 
from thence into Wales to pacify his countrymen, who 
had shown an inclination to rebel on hearing of the king’s 
decease. Giraldus enjoyed the confidence and esteem of 
the new king, but his zeal for the crusade appears to have 
cooled, for, when the time of the king’s departure ap¬ 
proached, he and the bishop of St. David’s, who had both 
taken the vow, obtained absolution on the plea of age and 
poverty; which was only granted on the condition that 
they should repair the cathedral church of St. David’s, 
and assist the crusaders with all the means in their power. 
When king Richard left England, he showed the estima¬ 
tion in which he held Giraldus, by appointing him a 
coadjutor with William de Longchamp bishop of Ely in 
the administration of the kingdom during his absence. 
Giraldus now began to hope that the high preferment 
withheld by king Henry would be conferred upon him 
by his successor, and he successively refused the bishopric 
■of Bangor in 1190, and that of Llandaff in 1191, fearing. 


* Dc Gratia, lib. ii. c. 21. 
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as it appears, that these might stand in the way of some¬ 
thing better. But he was again disappointed in his ex¬ 
pectations, and in disgust he determined to quit the 
courts and indulge his taste for literary retirement. For 
this purpose he had prepared to return to Paris; but, 
being prevented by the sudden breaking out of war be¬ 
tween the two countries, he went to Lincoln and there 
devoted himself to study under the chancellor of that 
diocese, William duMont (De Monte), an eminent scholar 
whom he had known in his earlier years at Paris.* Du¬ 
ring his residence at Lincoln, Giraldus wrote several of 
his books, one of the first of which was his life of Geoffrey 
archbishop of York, published in 1193. In 1197 he wrote 
the work entitled Gemma ecdesiastica. 

In 1198, Peter de Leia bishop of St. David’s died, and 
a new prospect was opened to Giraldus of obtaining what 
appears to have been long the object of his ambition— 
the vacant bishopric. He was elected by the chapter 
early in 1199; but the archbishop of Canterbury, alleging 
the same reasons as had formerly been given by king 
Henry, refused to accept the nomination. In the midst 
of this dispute king Richard died, and his successor John, 
although he seemed at first inclined to favour the choice 
of the canons, allowed himself to be persuaded by the 
arguments of his primate. Giraldus again left the court 
in vexation, paid a visit of three weeks to Ireland, and 
then repaired to St. David's. The chapter, compelled to 
proceed to a new election, again chose him for their pastor. 
The pertinacity of the canons involved them in a violent 
quarrel with the king, and Giraldus proceeded to Rome 
to plead their cause before the sovereign pontiff. He ar¬ 
rived there on the 30th of November, and was received 


* De Gtstifl. lib. iii. c, 3, 
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by the pope with marks of personal esteem. In the May 
of the year 1200, being appointed administrator of the 
temporal and spiritual concerns of the church of St. 
David's during the continuation of the disputes, he re¬ 
visited his native land, but in the middle of Lent 1201 he 
was again at Rome. He returned to England in the sum¬ 
mer of the same year, and was occupied with litigations 
at home until the second of November, when he Btarted 
a third time for Rome, and arrived there on the 4th of 
January, 1202. On the 15th of April, 1203, the pope 
gave his definitive sentence, annulling the election of 
Giraldus. This controversy had excited much contentious 
feeling in Wales; the clergy of St. David’s, supported by 
the princes of North and South Wales, treated Giraldus 
as their bishop elect, and he seems to have taken that 
title himself, which exposed him to the anger of king 
John, who proclaimed him an enemy to the crown, accused 
him of a design to stir up the Welsh to rebellion, and 
seized upon his lands.* 

In the August of 1203, Giraldus returned to England, 
and made his peace with the court; and on the 10th of 
November Geoffrey de Henelawe was elected bishop of 
St. David’s. Giraldus resigned liis archdeaconry in favour 
of one of his nephews, retaining his other preferments, 
for he was a canon of Hereford and rector of Chesterton 
in Oxfordshire. The rest of his life was spent almost 
entirely in writing books, and in correcting those which 
he had already published. In 1204 and 1205, he wrote 
the Description of Wales, the Symbolum Electorum, the 
Speculum duorum, the Invectiones, the legend of St. 
Remigius, and the book De gestis suis. In 1215, the see 
of St David’s, the source of all his troubles, being again 

* The account of this controversy is given at tome length in the work D* 
OttU* tvu, lib. iii. c. 4, et eeqq. 
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vacant, was offered to him, but under circumstances 
which made him unwilling to accept it In X218, he 
wrote his dialogues on the rights of the church of St. 
David’s. In 1220, he finished two of his most important 
works, the treatise De Principle Instructione and the 
Speculum Ecclesia , and revised a second edition of the 
dialogues on the rights of the church of St David’s. 
From a document quoted by Tanner, we learn that in 
1223 the church of Chesterton in Oxfordshire was vacant 
“ by the death of master G. de Barn,” so that he died 
either in that year or towards the end of the year pre¬ 
ceding. He was buried in the cathedral of St. David’s, 
where his monument is still preserved. 

The works of Giraldus Cambrensis are numerous, and 
they are all interesting for the light they throw on the 
historical events and on the political and religious condi¬ 
tion of the age in which he lived. They are not the me¬ 
ditations of the solitary student, or the controversial dis¬ 
quisitions of the theologian; but they reflect faithfully the 
thoughts and opinions of a man busy in all the intrigues 
and convulsions of the world around him, and are filled 
with minute and private anecdotes and stories of the 
people among whom he lived and with whom he acted. 
His style, though less ostentatiously learned than that 
of Peter of Blois, is that of a scholar and a man of exten¬ 
sive reading. His descriptions are generally marked by a 
clearness of narrative and a distinctness of conception 
which are not often found among the medieval writers; 
and, when he dwells on his own wrongs, or enters upon 
his own enmities, his style is distinguished by a warmth 
of eloquence which is peculiar to him. Though a bitter 
enemy of the monks, more particularly of the Cistercian 
order, and unsparing in his remarks on the avarice and 
corruption of the court of Rome, he appears throughout 
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his writings credulous and superstitious. He occupies 
no small portion of the narrative of his own actions in 
recounting his dreams, and his descriptions of Wales and 
Ireland are thickly interspersed, not only with monkish le¬ 
gends, but with fairy tales, which renders him a valuable 
authority for the earlier history of our popular mythology. 
The account of the beavers which then frequented the 
river Tivy, in the neighbourhood of Cardigan, taken from 
the Itinerary of Wales, may be given as a fair specimen 
of his descriptive language. 

Inter unirersos namque Cambria seu etiam Loegriee fluvios, solus hie 
castores habet. In Albania quippe, ut fertur, fluvio similiter unico habentur, 
sed rarf, De cujus bestite nature, qualiter a sylvib ad aquas materiam 
vehant, quanto artificio ex attracta materia mediis in fluctibus munimenta 
cormectanl, qitam defermonis artera coutra venatores in occidente pretend- 
ant, quazn in orientc, de caudis quoque pisceis pauca intersereir non inutile 
repntavi. 

Castores enim, ut castra sibi in medns fluviw construant, sui generis servis 
pro rheda uteutes, a silvia od aquas lignea robora miro vecture modo con¬ 
tra hunt et conducunt. Quidam enim ex his nature imperio servire parati, 
ligna ab aliie precisa ventrique aupino imposita quatuor pedibus com- 
plectcntea, lignoque in ore ex transverse locato, dentibus ab ahis hinc inde 
cohaerentibus, retrogradeque trahentibus, non absque intuentium admiratione 
Bimul cum oneribus attralmntur. Simili quoque nature artificio in Bcrobium 
purgatione, quas sibi pedibus in terram fodiendo seal pen doque conformant, 
melotat utuntur. In aliquo vero profundiBsimo fluvii angulo el pwifico, in 
castronim construclione tanto artificio ligna connectunt, ut nc aquae stills 
de facili penetrando aubintret, nec procell® vis labetactando concutiat, nec 
violentiam quamlibet prseter humanam, et banc ferro muuitam, reform! dent. 
Ex ealicum etiam ramis in castrorum constructione ligna connectunt, 
Boliisquc variis in altum quantum aqua excrebcere aolet, et ultra oatiia in- 
term* a solio in Bolium aptatia, machinam distinguunt, ut juxta fiuminis 
incrementa fluctuantes uudas (cum volueriut) ab alto despicere valeant. Ex 
aalicibus autera, ut per annos crescendo salicum saltus, hispidum exteriu* 
silvescat arbustum tota interim arte latente ..... Notandum quoque quod 
castores caudas habent latas, et non longas, inmodum palm® human® spiflsas, 
qoibus tanquam pro remigio natando funguntur, cumque totum corpus rell- 
quum pilosum habeant, hanc partem omni piloeitate carentem in morem 
phoca marina planam habent et levigatam; unde et in Germania Arctoisque 
regionibus, nbi abundant betters, caudis hnjusmodi, piscium ut aiunt naturam 
tam sapore quam colore aortitis, viri etiam magni et religioti jejonioram tom- 
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pore pro piece raacnntar. Videtnr tamcn, quod jurie in toto quoad to tarn, 
lioc la parte quoad partem, nee para a toto tanta generic diversit&te diatare 
consverit. 

As a historian, Giraldua manifests continually the strong 
bias of his personal feelings; and his praise and dispraise, 
expressed with equal warmth, must be taken with caution. 
His resentment against king Henry II. and his family 
appears constantly in his later writings, and this feeling 
seems to have become more intense as he advanced in years. 
In one of the works of his old age, the treatise De institu- 
tione principis, he speaks as follows of the monarch whom 
Peter of Blois and others regarded as a pattern of wisdom 
and magnanimity. 

In primis etenim Franco rum reginam Alienoram domino suo Ludovico 
Fmncorum regi, si cut satis est notum, iodebite aubtraxit, sibique de facto 
conjugali vinculo copulavit: ex qua et prolem prsedictam processu temporis 
omine infausto suacepit, per quam, ut diximus, ob hoc et alia delicta gra- 
vissima, quorum qua-dam subsequenter cnumerabiimis, earn Dominus, quia 
Vcxati* dabit intellects m, bumiliari voluit et ad poeoitentiara revocari, vel ai 
obstinatus inventus fuerit, prole propria patrem plecti et came camificem 
cruciari. Fuerat i-nini et ob initio et usque ad finem uobilitatis oppressor, jus 
et injuriam fasque nefasque pro commodo pen sans, juatitise venditor et 
dilator, verbo varius et vemitiu, nec solum rerbi verum etiam fidei trans¬ 
gressor et sacramenti; adulter publicus, Deoque ingratus et indevotua, eccle- 
site malleus et filiua in perniciem natus: unde et ad cumulum quoque 
nequitiae perfidieeque, sicut pater ejusderu in beatum Gerardum Sagiensem 
antistitcm suo tempore crudilitcr desiit, sic et jsto longcquc midelius sua 
commnculang tempora, iu gloriosum toartyrem nostrum Thomam Can- 
tuariensem archipraaulem, in malo patrizans, deseevire presumpsit. 


We have some remains of the Latin poetry of Giraldus, 
which consisted chiefly of epigrams and short pieces. 
The earliest of liis compositions was a treatise on chrono- 
graphy and cosmography in Latin elegiacs, which appears 
to be lost. The second part of the Symbolum electorum , a 
collection of miscellaneous pieces, dedicated to ki ng Richard, 
is in Latin verse. In the following lines addressed to Henry 
II., extracted from this book, we observe none of the 
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bitterness of feeling which characterises the passage in 
prose quoted above. Our extract is taken from a manu¬ 
script in Trinity College, Cambridge, marked 0.10.16. 
Ad Anglontm regem Menrtcum tecundum. 

Mens tibi scribendo desudit, corpoj agendo, 

Certant obsequiis illud et ills nit. 

Sed neque discunns varios neque carmine cunt, 

Hino opua bine operam curs laborque pent, 

Rea perennt abeuntque diet, tu damns dieram 
Non reparas qnanquam res reparare queaa. 

Sed quod nee rerum nec te jactura dieram 
Movet r me graviua hoc movet ac removet. 

Survivit tibi totua homo, csi sola laboria 
Crux pretium fateor, preemia magna crucem. 

Serriat ergo cruci cruce vir aignatus, eique 
Reddere qui solus resqne dieaque potest. 

Cqjus nec ciandi Kit janna nec reseiari 
lndignc, lucri neacia aed meriti. 

Cni nihil extorsit aut improbna aut simulator, 

Cui virtna minime Tel tacituma vacat. 

Cui Deque palpo proeax nec vir linguosua adhseait, 

Cui Deque vir duplex diaplicuiaae nequit. 

Qui me detnxit virtuti livor, apud quern 
Quilibet ex merito statve caditve auo. 

Qui meritum penaat, qui dignia digna rependit, 

Librans et moderana pondere cuncta auo. 

Qui eum apondet adeat, qui cum largitur abuude, 

Dat sine defectu rem, line nocte diem. 

The following epigrams, from the same book and manu¬ 
script, and equally inedited, will serve as specimens of 
the Latin poetry both of Giraldus and of his friend Walter 
Mapes:— 

De baculo cui caput nature cummer at, pedem an armorer at, Map* 
tranmiuue. 

Versibua ornatum bis aenia accipe munua, 

Et de tot gemmia elege, Mape, duos. 

Dat camernm natura caput, finemque fubrilia; 

Ars facit armatum, fabrics feeaa levat. 

Are nodum, natura modum, firmans in acumen, 

Pern deacendunt fessaque membra regunt j 

Artia figmentum firmans natura recurvum 
Appnnit recto, dat faber arma pedi. 
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Artis opal gemiMt, jnflt nature, aeniqse 
Prodlit bine podium fens focosque jonmi. 
Me duo componnnt ere et nature, aenilea 
Artna suitinco, feua focosque rego: 

Pee ego decrepitii, offensis virga, levamen 
Fessis, obscurii orbita, furca focie. 


Rttpenrio . 

Venibui imparibua reepondet amicus amieo, 

Bis aenia totidem reddit agitque vice*. 

Munua amicus amat, et munera laudat amici, 

Muneria at laudes laudat amatque magis. 

Qualibet ergo probaus baculi plus approbo laudes, 

Et versus laudo versibus arte minor. 

Hob dum specto places, illos dam specto places bis, 

Specto hos atque illos terque quaterque places. 

Pracipui prim! aunt, precipuiqne secundi, 

Sic qui prsecedunt quique sequeutur erunt. 

Eligo sic igitur cunctos, et prsfuro nullos, 

Extollens titulis singula queeque anis. 

Giraldus has left us a list of his own works, compiled 
after the completion of the treatise De instructione prin¬ 
ciple, and therefore at the time when he had nearly ended 
his literary labours. Most of these works are preserved, 
and they all merit publication. They are,— 

1. The chronography and cosmography, in Latin hexa¬ 
meters and pentameters, written, as he informs us, in his 
earlier years, and in some parts “ following the doctrines 
of the philosophers more than those of the theologians.”* 
No work answering to this description is now known. 

2. The Topographia Hibernia, in three books, dedicated 
to king Henry II. The first book describes the island, 
and the animals peculiar to it; the second treats of the 
wonders of Ireland, its stormy seas, extraordinary 
islands, fountains, and lakes, with a multitude of strange 
legends and pretended miracles; the third, of the first 
peopling of the island and its earlier history, of the 

* Plus philosophicum quam theologicum noanuUis in locis dogma secuta. 
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manners and vices of its inhabitants, and of the state of 
the church, with the history of its kings down to the 
invasion of the Northmen. 

3. The Expugnatio Hibernia, rive Historic Vaticinalis, 
in one book, a narrative of the conquest of Ireland by the 
Normans, forming a sequel to the preceding work. 

4. Legends of Saints. These include the lives of St. 
David, St. Caradoc, St. Ethelbert the martyr, St. Re- 
migiuB the first bishop of Lincoln, and St. Hugh bishop of 
the same see. Some of these lives have been printed in 
Wharton’s Anglia Sacra; those of Hugh and Caradoc 
appear to be lost; that of St. Ethelbert is preserved in a 
manuscript in the Cottonian Library, Vitellius E. vn. 

5. The life of Geoffrey archbishop of York, also printed 
by Wharton. It was compiled in 1193. 

6. The Symbolvm Electorum, a small collection of let¬ 
ters and verses, distributed into two books, the first book 
in prose, the second in verse. A copy of this work is 
preserved in a manuscript in the Library of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, mentioned above; and there appears to 
be another copy or portion of it in the Bodleian Library. 

7. A work entitled Liber Inveclionum, which seems to 
have been an attack upon the enemies who conducted the 
accusations against him in the court of Rome. 

8. Speculum duorum commmiitorium ef consolatorium, 
which appears to have been of the same character as the 
preceding. Neither of these books are now known to 
exist. 

9. The Gemma Ecclesiastica, in two parts, the first 
containing instructions for the clergy, relating to the 
observation of the “greater and more necessary sacra¬ 
ments,”* and the second on the decency and continence 


* De cleri circa sacraments majors magisque necesuria instructione. 
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of the clerical orders. This work is preserved in manu¬ 
script. 

10. The Itinerary of Cambria, in two books, dedicated 
to Stephen archbishop of Canterbury. 

11. The Topographia Cambria, also in two books, the 
first only of which, containing the description of Wales, or 
De LaudabiUbus Cambria, was printed in the early editions. 
The second, entitled De Illaudabilibu* Wallia, was first 
printed in the Anglia Sacra. The first edition of this 
work was dedicated to Hugh bishop of Lincoln, but an 
enlarged edition was subsequently dedicated, like the 
Itinerary, to Stephen archbishop of Canterbury. At the 
end of the second book is a shorter list of the works of 
Giraldus, with his retractaliones. He informs us that he 
compiled a map of Wales to accompany this work.* 
Such a map is described by Tanner as preceding the Topo¬ 
graphia Cambria in “ the Library at Westminster.” (t» 
Bibl. Wextmonast.) 

12. A treatise, De fidei fructu fideique defectu, which is 
lost. 

13. The treatise De principle inslruclione, which has 
been printed with considerable omissions in the French 
collection of Historians commenced by Dom. Bouquet. 
It was written at the time when the English barons called 
over prince Louis to assist them against king John, and 
its grand object appears to be to extol the virtues and 
piety of the reigning house of France at the expense of 
Henry II. and his sons, who are spoken of in terms of the 

* Porro circiter id ipaum temporis, quo Cambric descriptionem stylo 
pemrinximus, Mappam ejusdtm expressam, qnatenus et natale solum non 
tantum Uteris, sed etiam protractionibua quibusdam, et quasi picturie 
v&riis, non incompetentibua aut indecentibus, nostra foret ad unguem open 
deciaratum, brevi in loculo arctoque folio loca quam piurima complectentea, 
eademqoe turn diiocide satis et diatincte dieponentes, non absque etudioso 
labors propelavimus. 
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greatest abhorrence. It is divided into three distinctions 
or books. 

14. The narrative De gestis Giraldi laboriosis, a history 
of his own life, and especially of his troubles in relation 
to the see of St. David’s, in three books. The only copy 
known is preserved in the Cottonian MS. Tiberius B. 
xiii., from which it was printed by Wharton, but 
which is unfortunately mutilated of a very large portion, 
although the table of contents of the whole is pre¬ 
served. 

15. Dirlogues de jure et statu Menevensis ecclesue, in 
seven distinctions, printed in the Anglia Sacra. 

16. The above complete Giraldus’s own list, but we 
must add to them the Speculum Ecclesia, one of the latest 
and most remarkable of his literary productions. It is 
divided into four distinctions or books, of which the first 
three contain a long and bitter attack on the corruptions 
of the monks, full of scandalous anecdotes, and the fourth 
book is devoted to a consideration of the state of the 
court and church of Rome. The only copy known of this 
work is contained in the Cottonian Library (MS. Cotton. 
Tiber. B xiii.), and is unfortunately much mutilated by 
the fire which endangered the existence of that valuable 
collection. This work has not been printed. 

The old bibliographers add many titles to this list, but 
they are apparently mere errors and misappropriations of 
the works of others. In the Topographia Hibernia, 
Giraldus refers to his metrical treatise De philosophicis 
flosculis,* which perhaps was nothing more than the chro- 
nographia et cosmographia mentioned above. It appears 
that he intended to publish Topographies or descriptions 


* In libello tame a quem de philosophisis flosculis metrice conicrip*imus, 
diludda brevitate eunt base explanata. Topogr. Hibern. Disttac. ili. c. 3. 
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of England,* and of Scotland, f but we can discover no 
reason for believing that he ever put this design into 
execution. No such works are now in existence. 

Bdiliont. 

Itinerarium Cambria: tea laborious Balduini Cantuar. archiepiacopl per 
Waliiam legationia, accurate descriptio, auctore Sil. Giraldo Cambrenae. 
Cam annotationibus Davidis Poveli sacra theologia professoris. Lon- 
dial, 1585. 8ro. Joiaed with Ponticus Virunnius. 

Anglica, Normannica, Cambrlcu, a veteribua scripta: . . . . Pleriquc nunc 
primum in lucem editi ex bibliotheca Gulielmi Camdeni. Francofurti, 
1603. fol. pp. 692—754. Topographia Hibernia; sire deMirabilibuj 
Hibernia, authore Silreatro Giraldo Cambrense.—Pp. 755—813. Ex- 
pugnatio Hibernia, sire Historic vaticinaiis Silvestris Giraldi Cam* 
brensia.—Pp. 818—878. Itinerarium Cambria.—Pp. 879—891. Cam. 
bria Descriptio, auctore Sil, Giraldo Cambrense. 

Anglia Sacra . . . Pars Sccunda. Londini, 1691. fol. pp. 351—354, Vita 
Hugouix Nonant, Epiacopi Coventrensis et Lichfeldensis, ax Giraldi 
Camhrensis Speculo Eccleaia. Pp. 373—640, Giraldi Cambrensia, 
archidiaconi et epiacopi electi Mencvenais, Vita Galfridi archiepiscopi 
Eboracenaia. Vita rpiscoporum Lincoiniensium. Vita aex epiaco* 
porurn coatanrornm. Epistola ad Stephanum Langton arcbiepiicopum 
Cantuarieusem. De iibria a se scriptia. Dr Deacriptione Wallia, liber 
aecundus. Rrtractationea. I)e rebua a se gratia libri III. De jnre et 
statu MmexensisEccleaia Distinctiones VII. Vita S. Davidis arcbiepia* 
copi Mcnevcnaia. 

Itinerarium Cambria seu laboriosa Baldvini Cantnarienais archiepiscopi per 
Walliam legationia accurate descriptio, auctore Silv. Giraldo Cambrense. 
Cum Annotationibus Davidis Poweli. Londini, 1806. 4to. 

Recueil drs Historiens dea Gaulrs et de la France, tome dix-huitidme. A 
Paris, 1822, fol. pp. 121—163. Ex Silvestris Giraldi Cambrensia de 
Instructione Principle libris tribus. 

7VuaaA>tion. 

The Itinerary of Arohbiihop Baldwin through Wales, A.D. MCDXXXVIII. 
by Giraldua de B&rri; translated into English, and illustrated with 
views, annotations, and a life of Giraldus, by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
Bart. F.R.S. F.S.A. London, 1B06. 2 vola. 4to. 


* Donee . . . Cambria quam prse manibua habemus descriptio et 
Brytannica Topograpbia in pnblicam notitiam emansTerint. Praf. prin. 
in Cambr. Descrip. Cam notabilem illam Brittannia Topographiam 
enucleatiua expedietur. Topogr. Hibern. Distinc. iii., r. 21. 

t Cum de utriusque terra, Gwallia scilicet et Scotia situ et propriatete, 
deque utriusque gentia origins et nature tractobimua, pleniua oxpbcabitur. 
Topogr. Hibern. Diatinc. i., c. 21. 
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We know little more of the personal history of Geoffrey 
de Vinsauf (Gal/ridus de VinosalvoJ than that he was an 
Englishman, and that he appears to have resided for 
some time in Italy, and to have enjoyed the favour of 
pope Innocent III. He is frequently called Gal/ridus 
Anglicus. Gale has supposed him to be the same per¬ 
son as Walter de Constantiis,* but without any sufficient 
grounds. Geoffrey de Vinsauf is known as the author of 
a metrical treatise in Latin on the art of poetry, which 
generally bears the title of Nova Poetria, and the exten¬ 
sive popularity of which during the ages which followed 
its publication is evinced by the great number of copies 
still extant in manuscripts of the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries. It is however a heavy tiresome poem, and 
is only interesting as being the key to the general style of 
the Latin poetical writers of the thirteenth century, which 
was formed on the rules given in this work. A writer of 
the beginning of the fifteenth century seems to intimate 
that Geoffrey had been sent to Rome on a mission from 
King Richard I.f 

The Nova Poetria is dedicated to pope Innocent, the 
author's patron, and commences with an exaggerated en¬ 
comium of that pontiff. We may perhaps conclude from 

* Gale's Scriptores, rol ii. prolog. 

t John of Bamborough, inbprior ofTynmoutb, who wrote in ‘‘Argu¬ 
ment’’ to this book in 1438, in which it is stated—Causs efficient [hnjns 
opens] est magister Galfridus Anglicus; causa finalis communis est et pri¬ 
vate ; communis est instruere lectorem in rhetorics, prints negotium 
Ricardi regis Anglia, qui culpa nobis ignota papam offenderat.—Tanner. 
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the following lines of the dedication that it was written at 
Home:— 

-Me tranitulit Anglia Romam, 

Tanqaam de terria ad caelum. Trans tulit ad voa, 

De tenebrU velut ad lucem. 

The poem, or rather treatise, opens with some general 
observations and rules for poetical composition. 

Si quia habet fand&re domain, non currat ad actum 
Impetuoaa manna; intrinaeca linea cordia 
Prametitur opus, Bericmque eub ordine certo 
Interior praeacribit homo, totamque figurat 
Ante roanua cordis, qunm corporis et status ejoa, 

Et priua archetypua, quam sensiiia. Ipsa poeais 
Spec tat in hoc specula ; quee lex sit danda poetis. 

Non manna ad calanmm pneceps, non lingua sit ardens 
Ad verbnm: neutram manibus committe regendam 
Fortunae, aed mens discreta prteambula facti, 

Ut melius fortunct opus, suapendat earum 
Officium, tractetquc diu de themate secum. 

Circinus interior mentis praerircinet omne 
Materi* spatium. Certus preeliminet ordo, 

Unde proearripiat cur sum Rtilus, aut ubi gades 
Figat. Opus totum prudens in pectori9 arcetn 
Contrahe, sitque priuB in pectore quam sit in ore. 

These lines are a fair specimen of Geoffrey’s style. The 
following chapters treat in succession of the distribution of 
the work; of the ordering and arrangement of it; of the 
exordium ; and of the method of treating the subject, and 
the different ways of amplification, which was looked 
upon as the most important branch of the art, and occu¬ 
pies a large portion of this metrical treatise. 

— Si vis bene dud, 

Te certo committe duci. Subacripta revolve. 
lpBa stilnm ducent, et utrimque decentia dicent. 

Formula materia, quasi qutedam formula cerce, 

Primitus eat duri t&ctus. Si aedula cure 
Igniat ingenium, aubito molleacit ad ignem 
Ingenii, sequiturque manual quocuuque vocarit, 

Ductilia ad quicquid hominis manna interioria 
Ducit, amplified, vel curtet, ai facia amplum. 

The rules and examples are sometimes good, but they 
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are as often in bad taste, and well calculated to produce 
the inflated and meretricious style of writing which too often 
distinguished the writers of the succeeding age. Some of 
the examples refer to the historical events of the time, as 
in the famous lamentation for the death of king Richard, 
who received his wound on a Friday, which day is thus 
apostrophised,— 

O Veneris lacrimosa dies! o sidus unarum I 
Ills dies tua nox tint, et Venus ills renenum. 

Ills dedit minus. Sed pessimns ills dierum 
Primus ab nndeno, qui rites ritricus, ipsum 
Clausit. Uterque dies bomicida tyrannide mira 
Trajecit clausus exclusnm, tectus apertum, 

Proridus incantnm, miles munitus inn-mem, 

Et proprium regem. Quid miles ? perfide miles I 
Perfidiie miles, pudor orbis, et nnics sordes 
Militia, miles mtnunm factura suarum. 

Aueus es hoc in eum ecelus ? hoe scelus ? istudes ausus ? 

O dolor! O plus quam dolor! O mors I O truculeqta 
Mora ! Esses utinam mors mortua. Quid meministi 
Auaa nefas tantum ? Placnit tihi, tollere solem 
Et tenebris tenebrare solum. Sris quern rapuisti ? 

Ipse fait jubar in oculis, et dulcor in anre, 

Et stupor in mente. Scis impia quern rapuisti ? 

Ipse fuit dominus armoram, gloria regum, 

Deli tire mundi. Nil addere norerat ultra, 

Ipse fixit quicquid potnit, nature. Sed istud 
Causa fuit, quare rapuisti. Res pretiosas 
Eligis, et riles quasi dedignata relinquis. 

There is keen satire in Chaucer’s allusion to this over¬ 
strained affectation of grief,— 

O Gaufride, dere maister soverain, 

That, whan thy worthy king Richard was slain 
With shot, complainedest his deth so sore, 

Why ne had I now thy science and thy lore, 

The Friday for to chiden , as did ye ? 

(For on a Friday sothly slain was he) 

Ulan wold I shew yon how that I coud plaine 
For Chauntecleres drede and for his paine. 

Cant. T. I. IS,343. 

The following may be taken as another example of the 
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beauties of style which found favour in the rhetorical 
school represented by Geoffrey de Vinsauf:— 

Vel si dicumus de tempore navibus apto: — 

Non objurgat aquas aquilo, nec inebriat auster 
Aera; sed solia radius, quasi scopa lutoci 
Aeris, emundat cctlum, vultuque sereno 
Tempus adulatur pelago ; clandeetina flatus 
Murmura stare frela faciuut, et currere vela. 

After explaining at length all the beauties, and warning 
against what were then considered the vices, of composi¬ 
tion, the Nora Poetria concludes with three epilogues, the 
first of which is another extravagant, we might even say- 
impious, address to the pope,— 

Jam mare transcurri, gade** in littore flu, 

Et mihi to portum stutuo, qui, oiaximn rerum, 

Nec Ihrw» es>, nec homo, quasi neuter es inter utrumquc, 

Quern Dcub elegit lorium. Somliter egit 
Tecum pnrtitus mundutn. Sibi lioluit unua 
Omnia, sed voluit tibi terras, et **ibi coelum. 

Quid potuit melius 5 quid inajus : cui roehori 3 
Vel <n* mnjon * Diro minus. lrm> aeque 
Mugnn, \cl 

The second epilogue is addressed to the emperor, and 
is a petition for the liberation of king Richard, so that 
we may suppose the book to have been originally com¬ 
posed in llt)3, although not published till after Richard’s 
death. This epilogue commences with the lines,— 

Inijimali'i aj>e\, cui emit poplite flexo 
Roma caput muudi. 

The third epilogue is addressed to an archbishop 
named William, whom some have supposed to have been 
no other than William dc Longcharap bishop of Ely. 
This, however, appears to be a mere conjecture without 
foundation. It begins with the words,— 

Quod papa: scripsi munus specials libelli 
Accipe, flua regni. 

2 o 


von. ii. 
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The old bibliographers make separate works of these epi¬ 
logues, as well as of some portions of the Nova Poetria • 
They also make Geoffrey de Vinsauf the author of a 
poem against the corruptions of the church, printed by 
Flacius Illyricus under the title Gavfredus de statu curia 
Romance et de ejus ironica recommendatione, which, how¬ 
ever, carries internal evidence of having been written as 
late as the middle of the thirteenth century. Other 
poems have been attributed to this writer, but it seems 
most probable that the Nova Poetria is the only work 
known of which he was the author. Leland found the 
name “ Galfridus Vinesave” inscribed on the last page of 
a treatise De rebus ethicis, which was probably only a 
copy of the well-known poem entitled Florilegv. 

Gale has published under the name of Geoffrey de 
Vinsauf the Itinerarium Ricardi Anglorum regie in Ter¬ 
rain Sanctum, which appears to belong more justly to 
Richard the Canon. 

Editions. 

An edition is said to have been printed at Vienna, spud Wolfangura Laxiam. 
Polycarpi Leyseri Historia Poetarum et Pocmatum Medii jEvi decern, post 
annum a nato Chnsto cccc, eeculorum. Hal« Magdeb. 1721. 8vo. pp. 
861—978. Galfridi de Vino Salvo Poetria Nova. 

Galfridi de Vinosalvo Are Poet it-a ante quingentos annos conscripta . . . 
edita ... a Polycarpo Leyner. Helmstadii, anno mdccxsiv. 8vo. 


JOSEPH OF EXETER. 

The best of our medieval Anglo-Latin poets was Jo¬ 
seph of Exeter, who, fortunately, wrote before the poetical 
rules of Geoffrey de Vinsauf were established in the 
schools. Leland learnt from one of his lost books that 
Joseph was a native of Exeter; his patron was archbishop 
Baldwin, to whom he dedicates his poem De Bello Trojano, 
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which was finished when Henry II. was preparing for the 
crusade. Camden, who had the Antiocheis before him, 
states that Joseph accompanied king Richard to Syria. 
We know ftothing of the time of his death; Bale’s state¬ 
ment that he flourished in 1210 is a mere guess, and the 
supposition of Leland that he died in the reign of Henry 
III. arose from a mistake of the following passage of the 
poem of the Trojan War, in which the third Henry, here 
compared with Hector, is the son of Henry II., crowned 
as Henry III. during bis father’s life, who died prema¬ 
turely in 1184. 

Tantufi in Hertoreas audax dccreverat ira* 

Tertiun Henrietta noster, quo rege Britan nun 
Major, quo duee Noramnuua, quo Francus alumno 
Risit, et in belli* gens martia nacta prior?m 
Non iUi invidit Bellonam, ut Paliada nobis. 

Many parts of Joseph’s poem, in five books, on the 
Trojan War, approach so near the pure taste of the classic 
ages, that it was printed at first, and passed through some 
editions, under the name of Cornelius Nepos, until the 
collation of more perfect manuscripts restored it to its 
right author. Yet it seems to have been so little appre¬ 
ciated at the time it was written that it is not alluded to 
in any of the books of the succeeding age, and it occurs 
very rarely in manuscripts. Warton * and Leland f have 
pointed out some of the best passages of this poem, which 
opens with the following elegant exordium:— 

Jliaduni laerymas, concessaque Pergama fatis, 

1'rteHa bina ducum, bis adactam eladibus urbem 
In cineres, querimur j flemusque quod Hercules ira, 

Heaionea raptus, Helenes fuga, fregerit arcem, 

Impulerit Phrygios, Danaas excherit urbes. 


♦ History of English Poetry, sol. i. pp. cxxrii—exxxii. ed. 1840. 
t Comnientarii dr Scriptoribus Britannicis, p. 536. 

2 D 2 
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Joseph dedicates his work to archbishop Baldwin, in 
the following no less finished lines, which were much mu¬ 
tilated m the early printed editions, and are defective in 
the latest reprints. 

Mira qmdern dutu, sed vera, advcrtite, pandam 
Nam vati Phiygto Martem certishimns index 
Exphcuit prteflens oculue, qutm fabula new it 
Hunt ubi combibent avidoe apes ardua mentis 
Quob mperos m vota rocem 5 mu s conscia vt ri 
Proscnpsit longe ludentem ficta poetam, 

Qum tc Cecropn mentita liccntuipagi, 

Et leedant figmenta, pater, quo preside floiet 
Cantia, et in pnbcaa respirat libci a legtb 
In numerum jam cresnt honos, ti tern* pow it 
Infula t jam memiuit W igorma, ( antia djstif, 

Rom anus meditator apex , et niufraga IVtn 
Ductortm in niedn*' expt (tat cjmba procclhs 
In tauun occuluo degis eontentus o\ ill 
Tertius a Thoma, 1 homasque bet undue et alter, 

&ol ontns, rebus successor, moribus lucre* 

Felice* quos non trahit ambitus ! ardua nactus 
Non m 9e descen Ut honos , non caeca potestas 
Quid possit fortnna >idet non ptifidi suiht 
Pro'iperuab hunnlem qui ndtt in altis 

Pucitc, venaltt, quisquia \tnatur honoris 
Unde nnt tabukta *truit Fremit ultio noxaa 
TNint gruuor quoin tardi \enit tunc \ \i iu timoria 
Qoum teirore caret blanda nil sari ms in 
Quum floret mi«en fclix mjun x c ti 

At to dissimilis longe, cmfronlc senna 
Sanguima egregn lucrum, pacemqnc litata 
Emptam ai lma pater lllc plus, suinmumqut cacumen 
In curam vcniase veht, c\u c tdent ip«i 
Prorsua xel propnas laitus souaret habenn 

Hactenns haee, tuque oio tuo da, maxime, \ati 
Ire iter lnceplum, Trojunque openre jacentem 
Te saerte assument aneg, dmnaquebilla, 

Tunc dignum mujore tuba, tunc pcctorc toto 
Nitar ct nnmensum mecum xpargere per orbtm 

Warton has remarked justly that the style of this poem is 
a mixture of Ovid, Statius, and Claudian, who in Joseph’s 
time were the most popular writers of antiquity; and he 
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describes the diction as generally pure, the periods Tound, 
and the numbers harmonious. In matter, it is only a 
paraphrase of the fabulous history which was circulated 
during the middle ages under the name of Dares Phrygius. 
The last lines of the preceding extract are addressed to 
Henry II. who was at that time preparing to undertake 
a crusade against Saladin, and they are considered as 
implying a promise to make that expedition the subject of 
a future poem. The six books of the Trojan War were pro¬ 
bably the labour of a considerable space of time; and at the 
end, as the passage is given by Leland, the poet promises 
more distinctly a future work, in the following lines— 

■ Compendia Ten 

Et, si quant Id auctor rarus, tamrn altera sacra 
Tcmlo fila lyrue plcctro majore canendi. 

Antiochi mine Mia volant, nee dircre vohun 
ChrUticolus aciis, it nostrae higua sibyilte, 

Quit virtu*, quic dona crura, ner Jimdit a chela 
I (os mitii circa podc* nnimi Tidentis iiiatum, 

Cclsior cl toclovcnit hnplcturus Apollo. 

T« quoque, tiiflgnc pa ft r, no>fri hducla coepti, 

Altera ct in pvlago pandt** ruihi vela scrundo. 

Hoc tibi ludct opus, succedet scrior tetas, 

Scria succcduut anres meritura pudicas. 

Si tuns in nostros candor consenstrit ausus, 

Hand imtuatn culira sfimuloa fucire susurrum. 

The . Intioctu-i* of Joseph of Exeter appears unfortunately 
to be lost. Leland, after long search, met with a muti¬ 
lated copy among the dust of the monastic library of 
Abingdon.* Camden, who laments the entire loss of 
this work, has printed the only passage now known.f 
Warton informs us that “ Mr. Wise, the late Rad- 
cliffc librarian, told me that a manuscript of the Antio- 
clieis was in the library of the duke of Chaudos at Ca¬ 
nons.” It appears, however, that neither of these manu- 

* Cum excutercm pulverem et blattas Abanduucnsis bibliotheca?, 
t In hi* Remains, p. 280. 
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scripts can be traced, and their fate is unknown. In the 
following lines—the fragment of this poem preserved by 
Camden—Joseph celebrates the heroes of the fabulous 
British history. 

■ • ■ — Jiirlyte fuleit 

2 osteritas ducibua tantis, tot dives alumni*, 

Tot foecunda viria, premerenl qui viribue orbem 
Et foma veterea. Hinc Constantinus adept us 
Imperium, Romani tenuit, Byzantion auxit. 

Hinc Senonum duetor captiva Brennius urbe 
Romuleas domuit flammis virtricibus arces. 

Hinc et Srseva uatns, pars non obscura tumultus 
CivilU, magnum solus qui mole auluta 
Obsedit, meiiorqne stetit pro Ca'sare muru.s. 

Hinc celebri fato felici floruit ortu 

FJos regum Arthurus, eujus tainen acta stupor! 

Non micuere minus: totus quod in aurc \olupUs, 

Et populo plaudentc favus. Qusecunque prionim 
luspice : Pelltcuin cominendat fama tyraimum, 

Pagina Cse>areos loquitur Romana triumpbos ; 

Alciden doinitis attollit gloria monatrib; 

Sed nee pinetuin coryli, nec sydera sole in 
quant. Annates Graios Latiosquc revolve, 

Prisca parem uescit, aequalem postera nullum 
Exhibitura dies. Reges supereminet omneu • 

Solus prwteriti* mdior, mujorque futuris. 

We know not on what authority Leland attributes to 
Joseph of Exeter epigrams, and love-verses ( Nugee ama- 
torue). He is also pretended to have written in Latin 
verse Re imtitutione Cyri, beginning with the words Prcelia 
bina ducum canimus ; hut this is perhaps a mere fabrica¬ 
tion, grounded on the second line of the exordium to the 
poem on the Trojan War. 

EdUiont. 

The first printed edition of the Poem de Bello Trojauo appeared at Basil, 
1541, 8vo. which was taken from a very bad manuscript. 

Daretis Pbrygii vetustie.simi scriptoria de bt llo Trojauo, in quo ipse militarit, 
libri sex, a Conudio Nepote in Latin urn sermonem conversi. Adjnnxi- 
mus Pindari Thrbani Hindus liomeri Epitome, et Horaeri Hiss a Nico- 
lao Valla et Vincentio Obsopoco poUtissimo carmine reddita. Baailise, 
1558, 8vo. 
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Another edition wu printed at the same place in 1583, fol. joined with the 
Iliad. 

Daretis Phrygii Poetarnm et Historieornm omnium primi de Bello Tro- 
jano libn sex, a Coraelio Nepota Latino carmine donati. Antverpim, 
1608. 8vo. 

Joaephi Iscani poets elegsntissimi de Bello Trojano libri sex, bactenns Cor- 
nelri Nepotis nomine ahquoties editi, none antori restitnti, et notia ex- 
plicati, quibus alu plurimi lllustrantnr, a Samaele Dresemio Dithmerso. 
Francofarti, 1620. 4to. 

Thu edition was reprinted at the same place and in the same form in 
1623. 

Daretis Phrygu poetarum rt histonroram omnium prum de Bello Trojano 
libri sex Latino carmine elegsnter redditi a Cornelio Nepote. Medio- 
lani, 1669. 12mo. 

Daretis Phrygii de Bello Trojano lib. yi. Lat. carmine a Josepbo Exoiueusi 
redditi, recogmti ae emrndati cura et studio J. Mon. Londim, 1675. 
8*o. 

Dictys Cretenaia et Darea Plirygiua de Bello et Excidio Trojne, in mum 
neremasimi Delpbmi, cum interpretatione Annie Daceri*. Accednnt 
in hac nova editions Notee Variorum mtegiE , nee non Josephus Isca- 
nua, cam notia Sam Dresemn. Amsteleedami, 1702. 4to. 

Dictya Cretensia et Dares Phrygian de Bello Tiojano, ex editione Sam. Ar- 
topoei, cum non* tt interpretatione m unum Delphim, varus leett. notie 
varior. Acivdunt Jogephi lacam dc Bello Trojano hbn vi. London, 
1825. 8*o 2 \ola (Volpy’a edition) 


WILLIAM OF NEWBURY. 

One of the most valuable historians who flourished 
at this period was William of Newbury, a native of 
Bridlington, in Yorkshire, bom, as he informs us, in 
the first year of the reign of king Stephen,* a.d. 1136, 
and educated in the monastery of Newbury, of which 
he became a canon. He is sometimes called Gulielmus 
Parvus .t According to Cave, he died in the year 
1208. His patron was Roger, made abbot of the 

* Cujui anno primo ego G« servorum Chnsti minimus . . . sum natus. 
Proem, in Hist, sub fine. 

f Tanner, following Leland, places bun under the head of Petyi [GuU- 
t/nw.] 
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neighbouring monastery of Byland in 1141, at whose 
request he compiled a commentary on the Song of Solo¬ 
mon, which was preserved in the library of Newbury in 
the time of Leland. At a more advanced age he under¬ 
took to write the history of his own times, of which 
several manuscripts have been preserved, and which has 
been repeatedly printed. In this work, which is certainly 
one of the best arranged histories produced at that period, 
William aspired with some success to rise above the ordi¬ 
nary chroniclers and annalists. In a preface of some 
length, he protests against the absurdity of the fabulous 
history of king Arthur, and the prophecies of Merlin, and 
treats very contemptuously the authority of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. His own work is divided into five books, 
the first of which, after a brief notice of the Anglo-Norman 
history, includes the reign of Stephen; the second and 
third contain the history of the reign of Henry II., and 
the four.h and fifth are devoted to that of Richard I. down 
to the year 1197, at which date its author concludes his 
labours. The language of this writer is correct, and less 
characterised by rhetorical pretension than that of most 
of his contemporaries. His authority is especially valu¬ 
able; and he has preserved many personal anecdotes and 
some curious popular legends. The following character of 
king Henry II. is drawn with evident fidelity, and may 
be compared with what other writers cited in the present 
volume have said of that monarch. 

Sane idem rex et plunbus (jure personam ornant rogiam fuisse noscitur 
virtutibus pra*dituB, et quibusdam nihiloiniuus vitiih olmoxiua quo: chrietiatium 
principem plurimum dcdeeorcut. In hbidincm pronior conjugalem modem 
exceesit, formam quidura in hoc tcuens aiitam, sed tamen avo bujun infempe- 
r&ntite palm am rt liquit. Regina pro tempore sufficienter uaub ad aobolem, 
ea desinente parcre, sectando \oluptatem spurios fecit. Venation is deli. iaa 
eetjur. utaiu? plus justo diligens, in punicndib tamen positarum pro f cries leguni 
transgrcHBorihub avo mitior fuit. llle cnim, ut suo loco dictum eat, homicU 
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daram et ferlcidarum in publicis animadvereionibus nullum vtl parvum ease 
voluit distintiam. Hie autem hujusmodi transgresaorea carcerali cuatodia 
give exilio ad tempos coercuit. Gentem perfidam et Christianis Inimtcam, 
JudwoB scilicet foencraotea, propter largiora qu« ex eornm perdpiebat feene- 
rationibua cotnmoda, plus juato fuvit; in t&ntum ut in Chrigtianos protervi 
et cervicosi exiaterent, plurimaque eia gravamina irrogarent. In exquirendis 
pecuuiis paulo immodcratior fuit; wd temporis sequentig supra modum ex- 
crescens malitia juelificavit eum in hac parte, ct decentem modum ab eo in- 
nuit ease aervatum ; excepto co quod vao&ntea epwcopatua, ut provenientia 
perciperet commoda, diu vaeare voluit, et ecclesiasticie potiug usibus ap- 

plicanda in fiscum redegifc.Fuit in iUoregni fastidio taend® etforend® 

pads public® studiosiasimua; inportando gladio ad vindictam malefactor urn, 
quietem vero bonorutn, Dei minister multuro idoneus ; rerum et libert&tum 
ccolesiasticarum, incut post mortem ejus claruit, defensor et conservator pne- 
cipuuH. Fupillorum, viduarura, paupeiuru, in suis preeceptionibus mult am 
curain habuit, et Iocis pluribus insignes cleemosynas larga manu impendit. 
Viros religiosos specialitcr honorant, et res eorutn fequo cum suis dominiis 
jure conservari pr®cepit. Antiquam inhumanam circa n&ufragos consueta- 
dinem in ijisis regni sui initiis eximia pietate correxit, atque hujusmodi bomi- 
nibus ab sequorco diserimine liberatis, humanitatia officium exbiberi praeci- 
piens, graves in eos poenas sanxit qui forte illis in aliquo molesti esse vel de 
rebus eorum quippiam usurpare pr®sumerent. Nullum grave regno Anglo- 
rum vel terria suis transmarinis onus umpiaro impoauit, usque ad illam novis- 
simam decimationem, cau>>a expe lititmis Ierosolymitame, quse ntmirum de- 
cimatio in aliis ®que liebat regumibus. Tributum more aliorbra principum 
sub enjuslibet neces.-itatis obtentu ccele>iis sive monusteriis nunquom in dixit; 
quibus ctiam ab uugariis et exactiouibus publicis ldigioso studio imimmita- 
tem hcrvavit, Di^crimeu sanguinis et m or tea boininuni exhorrcsccns, armis 
quitkm cum aliter non potuit, sod libentius pccuniia cum potuit, pacero 
quacrere studuit. His aliisqne bonis personam omans regiam, multis tantum 
ad sola ejus mala oculos ha ben ti bus gratus non fuit. Ingrati homines et 
conversi in animum pravum proprii mala principle assidue carpebant; bona 
vero nec nuilire sustinebant, quibus utique sequentis temporis sola vexatio 
jam dedit intellectuni. 

The commentary on the Song of Solomon is not now 
known to exist, llcarne has printed at the end of his 
edition of the history three homilies ascribed to William 
of Newbury, which arc perhaps part of the sermones attri¬ 
buted to him by Bale. 


Edition. 

The first edition of the History appeared at Antwerp, in 8vo. 1567. Edited 
by Gulielmus Silvias, which was reprinted io IS??, and in 1587 in the 
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Heidelberg collection of Esgliih chronicler. The text of these editions 
was retj imperfect. 

Gnilielmi Nenbrigensie A-ngli, canonic! ad regulam S. Angnetini, de Bebna 
Anglicie sui temporia libri quinqne. None primum anctiorea xi. ca. 
pitulia bactenus deaideratis, et notie Joannie Ficardi Bellovaci -aeque 
canonici ad S. Victoria Fariaienaia. Fariaiis, 1610. Bvo. 

G nilielm i Neubrigensis Uistoria sire Chronica Rerum Anglicaram, librie 
quinqne .... Studio atque Industrie Thome Hearnii. Accedunt Ho- 
miliae tree eidem Guilielmo a viria eruditia adscripts . . . Oxonios, e 
Theatro Sheldoniano, 1719. 8vo. 3 vola. 

Recueil dea Historiens des Gaulee et de la France. Tome dix-huiti&me. A 
Pane, 1822, fol. pp. 1—38. Ex Guillelmi Neubrigenais libris quinque 
de Rebus Anglicis. 


ROGER DE HOVEDEN. 

Roger de Hoveden is on many accounts one of the 
most valuable historical writers of this age. He was 
probably born at Hoveden, or Ilowden, in Yorkshire; 
and we learn from liis continuator, Walter of Coventry,* 
that he was attached to the household of king Henry II,, 
who sent him to visit the abbey of Christ’s Church in 
Norwich, and several other religious houses which were 
without abbots, a mission which he performed to the 
king’s satisfaction. We know nothing more of his per¬ 
sonal history, except that he finished his annals, the only 
work he appears to have composed, in the year 1201. 
The chief merit of Roger de Hoveden appears to be that 
of being a laborious compiler and copyist, with no very 
great share of originality; but he has introduced a great 
number of copies of letters and other documents which 
are not found elsewhere, and are of great value to the 
historian. One of the chief writers from whom he compiled 
was Simeon of Durham. In the latter part of his annals 

* MS. Harl. 689 u quoted by Tanner. 
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he has copied almost verbatim the history of Benedict 
of Peterborough. We can have little doubt that Roger, 
and not Benedict, was the copyist, for the former not only 
appears to have been the later writer of the two, but in 
the years which coincide with those included in Benedict’s 
work, he gives an account of the place where the court 
kept its Christmas festivities, and of the persons present, 
with some other of Benedict’s peculiarities of arrangement, 
not found in other parts of the annals. As a specimen of 
the manner in which Roger has copied the style of Bene¬ 
dict, we give the passage from the annals corresponding 
to the extract previously given in the article on Benedict 
of Peterborough. 

Interim Lodowictw rex Franronim et rex Angli® films obsederunt Verao- 
hum ; Red Hugo de tasci et Hugo tie Bello Campo, qui inde constabularii 
eraut, villain Vcrnolii viriliter et cousLanti ammo defenderunt. Attamen 
cum rex Franciw ibi per meuaam morain ferisset, vix expugnavit partiunculam 
villee illius, ex parte ilia ubi marhime suee bellicse po^uerant. Erant quid cm 
infra Yer noli uni Ire* burgi prater rastcllum • et unusquisque illoram separa- 
tus crat ah altero, ct interring fbrti muro et fossa aqua plena. Et unus 
illoruin dieebatur magnus bnrgus, ubi extra niurum fixa erant tentoria regis 
Fruucia ct machine illius bellies. Iu line uutem illius mensis, cum bur- 
genaes de burgo magno \idcrent, quod viotus et neopsstiria eis defecisseut, 
nee haberent quid manducarent, cmnpulsi fame et inopia iuducias triduanas 
cepe runt a rege Fran cine eundi ad dominum suum regem Anglia, propter suc- 
curauui ab eo habendum. Et niai infra sequetis triduum auecursum haberent, 
redderent ei burg urn ilium. Et atatutus est eis dies peremptoriux in rigilja 
Stmcti Laureotii. 


Edition*. 

Heram AngHcarum Scriptorea post tiedam pracipui, ex vctustissimis codicibus 
manuscript is nunc prinmm in lucem editi (edited by Savito). Fraoco- 
furti, 1G01. fol. pp. 401—Uogeri de UovSdcu Annalium pars prior 
et posterior. 

Receuil des Historieua dc» Gatiles ct de la France. Tome dix-septitaie. A 
Paris, 1818. fol. pp. bib—trio. Ex Rogeri de lloveden Annalium 
parte posteriori. 
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JOHN OF BROMPTON. 

Another history of this period, ■which begins with the 
year 588, the date at which Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
history concludes, and ends with the death of Richard I. 
in 1198, passes under the name of John of Brompton, who 
was abbot of Jervaux, in Yorkshire, in 1193. Sclden, and 
after him bishop Nicholson, were of opinion that it is not 
the work of the abbot of Jervaux, but that it was merely an 
anonymous chronicle copied for the use of that abbey; 
and there is still preserved in the library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge (MS. No. 96), a manuscript of this 
work ending with the colophon,— Liber monasterii Joreval- 
lensis ex procurations domini Johannis Brompton abbot is 
ejusdem locisi quis hunc librum alicnavcrit dclebitur de 
libro rites. This manuscript appears to be comparatively 
modern; but an additional reason for believing that the 
chronicle was not written by a monk of the abbey of 
Jervaux is found in the circumstance that it contains no 
account of the foundation or history of that monastic 
house. 

This chronicle, like so many histories composed during 
the middle ages, is a mere compilation from other sources, 
and contains little or no original information. Under the 
year 1171 we find a long description of Ireland, abridged 
from the Topographia of Giraldus Cambrensis. In the 
year following this date the compiler abridges from Bene¬ 
dict of Peterborough, as will be seen from the following 
extract, corresponding with that given above from Roger 
de Iloveden. 

Similiter etiara circa octabaa apoatoloram Petri et Pauli Ludowicns rnx 
Francis cum eiercitu magno Normanmam intrans Veraolium obtedit, et 
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machinis bellicis statim factis Viliam circumquaque ineultabat cotidie. Bed 
burgenses etmilites infra positi villain viriliter defrnderunt. Nam rex Fraud® 
qui jam per mensem cum exercitu auo ibi jacuerat, parum proficiena, in nullo 
eis norere potuit nisi ex parte ilia ubi erant tentoria sua fixa. In fine autem 
illius mensis victualling in burgo deficientibua, burgensea fame et inopia 
compulsi inducias triduanas ut libcreexirentet pro succurau ad regcm Angliee 
tranuirent a rcge Franciie petierunt, ct nisi infra eequcua triduum ab eo buc- 
cursum baberent sibi villani redderent quam tenebaut. 

Edition. 

Historkc Anglican® Scriptores X. (edited by Sir Roger Twysdcn). Londini, 
lb'52. fol. coll. 721—1284. Clironicon Johunnis Brampton abbatia 
JorvolciiMs, ab anno Domini 588 quo S. Augustinus venit in Anglium 
usque inoitem regie Kieardi I. scilicet annum Domini IlilB. Nunc 
primum editum ex MSS. codicibus fideliter eollutis. 


RADULPII DE DICETO. 

This historian is said to have travelled through a great 
part of Europe, and to have been made on his return 
archdeacon of Middlesex, about the year 1160. About 
1164 he obtained the rectory of Aynho in Northampton¬ 
shire, which he resigned in 1190. lie was also rector of 
Finchingfield in Essex, in the time of Hubert, archbishop 
of Canterbury, and therefore subsequently to 1193. In 
1183 he had been made dean of London. It is not known 
when he died, but the old bibliographers are certainly 
wrong in stating that he flourished in 1210.* There is 
some confusion in the accounts of this writer’s works, 
which it seems difficult to correct. Two were published 
in Sir Roger Twysden’s collection of historians, an abbre¬ 
viated history brought down to the year 1198, and a rather 
more diffuse history which, according to the writer’s own 
statement, began in the year 1147and ended in H93,though 

* See Tanner, in v. Dice to. K manuscript quoted by Gale called him 
Rodnlpbns tie Dianto. 
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in the manuscripts it is generally continued to the year 
1199 or 1200. Gale published under the name of Radulph 
de Diceto a short abridgement of the fabulous British 
history, which is supposed to be the same book that 
Wharton says he saw in the Norwich library. Some 
other historical tracts, relating chiefly to ecclesiastical 
affairs, are printed in the Anglia Sacra. A few letters by 
Radulph de Diceto are preserved among the Cottonian 
manuscripts: the old biographers give the titles of theo¬ 
logical works by this writer. 

The historical writings of Radulph de Diceto are chiefly 
valuable for the copious notices they contain relating to 
the affairs of the English church. He is not distinguished 
in any other way from the ordinary chroniclers of his age. 
The account of the siege of Vememl, in 1173, will serve 
to compare his style with that of the historians who have 
been spoken of in the preceding articles. 


Ludovico* rex Francormn ad Normanmara penitus devaatandam mnume- 
rabilem congregavit excrcitum octabis sancti Johaunis Baptist* Atuoliani* 
tmdique concur rentibus primo inopetu st&tuit delere Vernolium Fixts cir- 
cumquaque ten torus, quanam ex parte pumos expenretur conatu* missis 
exploratonbua caepit inquirer? Reportatum < at castrum inaccessible, utpote 
fossatis circumdatum, cmrtum mung, propugoacubs obfinnatum, Tins belli- 
costs eb alliens, rad 1 antibus arm is refertum, victuahbus multi* abund&ns, et 
nisi longa obsidio fame coarctavent multi tu din em mtus obsessam, Fr&nci 
poterant mam labore conaumi, vel atten prorsua irreparabih jaetura. Ad 
Bxunptus lgitur exercitui providendos, relatio neceasana domicilio cujusque 
transmittitur. Per totam Galh'un fit deacnptio generalm. Nullus immuuitate 
gaudebat A sedente m solio usque ad laborantem in mola, vel in prostibulo 
dormientem, manum extendere videbantur legn exat tores. Non sexus, non 
ordo, non digmtaa a munenbus sordidia vacationem babebat Persona for¬ 
tune injuna mieerabilis si vel agellnlum possideret vel asinam urgebatur 
conferre Hujuscemodi passim imprecabantur expedition!, qm ut exercitui 
necessana mmistiarent, distrahere patnmoma cogebantur . . Iotra septa 
Vernobi burgum quoddam dmtibub mixtim et paupenbus mhabitatum, alto 
clausum muro, certis distinctum bmitibus, propno deMgoatum vocabulo, 
Burgum videlicet Reginee, quoniam a tempore obsidioms pauperum et debi- 
lium lutufl fuerat multitudo conclusa, fame caepit penchtan. Quod cum ad 
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refit Ffttneoram notitiam perveniuct, burgi portu tibi petiit aperiri, lege 
proporita, quod >1 quia iutra triduum proximum aobveniret burgo ooncluau, 
quod Impoasibila judicabat, ab Omni laeaione aemrentur indempnea. 

Editioni. 

Twyaden, Historic Anglicans Scriptorea X. Londini, 1653, fol. coll. 439— 
710. Radulpbi de Diceto decani Londonienaia Abbreviationea Chroni- 
corumetYmagines Hiatoriarum. Nunc primum edits ex MSS. codi- 
cibua fideliter collatia. 

Hiatoriae Britannics, Saxonies, Anglo-Danics, Scriptorea XV. Ex vetuatia 
Codd. MSS. Editi opera Thoms Gale. Oxonis, 1691. fol. pp. 653— 
662. Hiatoria compendioaa de Regibui Britouum per Eadulphum 
Dice turn. 

Wharton, Anglia Sacra. London. 1691. fol. tom. i. pp. 87—9, Indicutnm 
de aucceseione arcbiepiacopornm Cantuar. et a quibna apoatolids pallia 
enaceperunt.—tom. ii. pp. 677—693, Hiatoria sedis Cantuar. 


RICHARD THE CANON. 

Richard the Canon is said to have been a monk of 
the priory of the Holy Trinity in London, about the 
year 1200. The late Mr. Petrie, who had the opportunity 
of comparing the manuscripts preserved at Cambridge 
and elsewhere, was of opinion that the history of the 
expedition of Richard I. to Syria, which Gale printed 
under the name of Geoffrey de Vinsauf, is the work of 
Richard the Canon. It had previously been printed 
anonymously in the Gesta Dei per Francos. Leland 
speaks of Richard as being the author of histories of this 
crusade in prose and verse, of which he had only seen the 
latter. The Itinerarium printed by Gale is in prose, but 
it is interspersed with quotations in verse, and seems to 
be the work of one who was in the habit of reading the 
classic writers of antiquity. It is a valuable contempo¬ 
rary document, and gives us a more detailed account of 
the expedition than any other chronicle. As a specimen 
of the style of this writer, we may cite one of the inci¬ 
dents which occurred at the siege of Acre. 
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Petrariarum hostUium, quarura fait in civitate copia, una fuit incompara- 
bilia, at magnitudine compactte machine et pro voto torquentium, inegtl- 
mabilis zuoJia lapides jaculando effieax, Hojus nihil potuitresiatere vehemen- 
tie. Incredibilia molis quippe Japides jacebat, einissos etiam lapidea procul 
impetus eg it. 

Omnia comminuit jactus quecunque feriret. 

Lapidea nihilominus, quotics nullo retardarentur ob&tacalo, uni us pedis lon- 
gitudine agebantur in terram cndentes. Nonnullas petrarianim noatrarum 
percutiens in particulas dit> permit, vel ccrte inutiles effecit, machinas quoque 
alios plures vel ictu diwolvit, vel partlculam quant attigerat abscidit. Tanta 
nimirum erat vehementin jaculandi, et impetus tam pertinax, quod nihil tam 
Bolidum vel ita fuit com pactum cujuscunque materite vcl substantiae, quod 
posset inrolume tam intolerabilis percussurte sustinere injuriarn. Han: 
igitur talis in quendam e.\ nostris homincm lapidcm enormia maguitudinis 
dedit a tergo, averse quippe facie steterat nihil suspicans, sed nee estiinans 
tam procul posse lapidcm pervenit.se, seduce howinem quidom vel in minimo 
Itesit, imo nec loco movit, sed resiliens a tergo tanquam a monte ferreo deci- 
dit baud procul incfficax. Quern vir ille rcspiciens plus habuit horroris ex 
visa, quam dolorij ex ictu. Quis hoc, in quam, non ascriberct divine miscra- 
tioni ? quis hoc intelligens non pensaret mogna opera Domini, cujua pro se 
certantibus semper prwsto est dementia ? Ad cujus commend an dam ubique 
merito inognificentiam quid operatius cst subjiciam. 

Edition. 

Historic Anglicans Scriptores quinque ev vetusthi codicibus MSS. nunc 
prinram inlucem editi. \ol. it Oxoniir, 1 <>87, fol. pp. 217- 42R, Iti- 
nerarium regia Anglorum Kichardi et aliorum in terram Hicio^olymonim, 
auctore Gaufiido Viuiaauf. 


WALTER DE COUTANCES, AND OTHER 
WRITERS ON THE CRUSADE. 

Walter de Coutances [de Constantm or de Con- 
stantia) is stated by Giraldus Cambrensis,* and by John 
de Hauteville, to have been a native of Cornwall, and 
to have been descended of British blood. John of Salis- 
buryf calls him Walter de Insula, from which circum- 

* Girald. Cambr. ap. Angl. Racr. vol. ii. p. 41B. 

t Epist. 187. 
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stance the writer of the article on Walter de Coutances in 
the Histoire Litteraire de France* conjectures that he was 
a native of the Isle of Jersey, which then belonged to the 
diocese of Coutances in Normandy. We know nothing 
of his history until we find him in 1173 holding the high 
position of vice-chancellor of England, when we learn 
that he was also a canon of Rouen.+ He was evidently 
in very high favour with the king, who, in 1177 > sent 
him in his quality as vice-chancellor with Ranulph de 
Glanville on a mission to the count of Flanders.I In 
1180 he was sent with the bishop of Winchester on an 
embassy to the court of France.§ Among his other 
ecclesiastical dignities, he was a canon of Lincoln, and 
archdeacon of Oxford. 

It appears that the grand object of Walter’s ambition 
was the bishopric of Lisieux, and that he used every 
endeavour to persuade or force bishop Arnulf to vacate it 
in his favour. Arnulf, in a letter addressed to Richard 
bishop of Winchester, || complains bitterly of the perse¬ 
cutions to which he was subjected through Walter’s in¬ 
fluence at court; and from another letter^ it appears that 
he had offered Arnulf money to pay his debts on condition 
of his compelling the chapter to promise him their votes 
for the first vacancy. In 1183, when Geoffrey, who had 
been bishop elect of Lincoln several years, vras promoted 
to the archbishopric of York, the see of Lincoln was given 
to Walter de Coutances, who was immediately consecrated 
at Anjou by the archbishop of Canterbury.** In less than 

* Tom. xvi. p. .'536. 

+ Rad. de Diceto, col. 568. 

X Roger de Hoveden, Ann&l. p. 561. 

$ Rad. de Diceto, col. 609. 

|| Arnolplii Lexov. Epist. ed. Giles, Ep. 107, page 266, 

f Arnulph. ib. Ep. 117. 

** Rad. de Diceto, col. 615. 
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a year after this he was promoted to the metropolitan see 
of Rouen, a poorer benefice, but a higher dignity, than that 
which he left.* * * § 

From this period the name of the archbishop of Rouen 
occurs continually in connection with the political events 
of his age. In 1188 he took the cross, and engaged him¬ 
self to accompany king Henry II. in his intended cru¬ 
sade. On that monarch's death he invested Richard with 
the dukedom of Normandy, and then hastened to England 
to assist at his coronation. After holding a provincial 
council at Rouen, he accompanied king Richard in his 
voyage to Syria,f and appears to have enjoyed the entire 
confidence of that monarch. When the king received 
intelligence of the troubles caused by the dissensions 
between William de Longchamp and his opponents, he 
sent the archbishop of Rouen back to England, with let¬ 
ters constituting him regent, with the offices of chief 
justice and chancellor.} We find him, in his capacity 
of regent, calling a parliament at Oxford, on the arrival of 
intelligence of the captivity of Richard in his return from 
the Holy Land.§ Archbishop Walter was a stanch de¬ 
fender of the rights of the church; and, at a period sub¬ 
sequent to that last mentioned, we find him obstinately 
opposed to the king, when the latter began to build the 
Chateau Gaillard at Andely, which was a territory belong¬ 
ing to the church. His opposition was carried so far that 
he made a personal appeal to the pope, who however 
justified the king, and the archbishop immediately ac¬ 
quiesced. || Walter died on the 16th of November, 1207. 


* W. Neobrig. Hi«t. lib. iii. c. 8. 

t Roger de Hoveilen, Atmal. p. 6G7. 

1 Roger de Hoveden, Annul, pp. G87, 706. Red. de Dieef. col. 1231. 

§ Roger dc Hoveden, p. 721. 

|| Roger de Hoveden, Anna!, p. 769. 
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The only writings of this prelate now preserved are a 
few letters scattered through the pages of contemporary 
annalists. But he is said to have written a history of the 
crusade, which is not extant, and which, if such a work 
ever existed, is a great loss to the historian. 

Another writer, called by the old bibliographers Gu- 
zaELMus Peregrinus, is said likewise to have written a 
history of king Richard’s expedition against the Saracens, 
in Latin verse, which he dedicated to Hubert archbishop 
of Canterbury and Stephen de Turnham. But this also 
appears to be lost. 

Another history of king Richard and of his expedition 
to Syria is said to have been written by one Hugh de 
Hoveden, and to have been preserved among the Digby 
manuscripts in the Bodleian Library. Tanner quotes the 
following lines from Robert of Gloucester (which are not 
found in Hearne’s edition)— 

But who so vole of his chevalrie knowe or vryte. 

Redo he in the coraycles that hen of him wryte, 

That mayster IIe» hath of Howdane y-wroutte. 

It seems, however, probable that Hugh de Hoveden is 
only an error for Roger de Hoveden the annalist. 


GERVASE OF CANTERBURY. 

Gervase was a monk of the priory of Christ’s Church, 
Canterbury, where he appears to have held the office of 
sacristan, but this is all we know of his history. He 
was present when Canterbury cathedral was burnt in 
1174, and watched the progress of building the new 
church until the year 1184, the date of the election of 
Baldwin to the archbishopric, when he wrote an account 
2 e 2 
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of these events under the title of Tractatua de combu*- 
tione et reparations Dorobornensis ecclesue. In another 
tract, which was probably written soon after the accession 
of archbishop Hubert in 1193, Gervase gives a detailed 
account of the dissentions between archbishop Baldwin 
and his monks. His next work, a history of the arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury, terminating soon after the accession 
of Hubert, was probably also published during the reign 
of Richard I. His chronicle, of the reigns of Stephen, 
Henry II., and Richard I., ends with the death of the 
latter monarch in 1199, and, as Gervase states at the con¬ 
clusion that it was only the first part of a work of which 
the second was to be devoted to the reign of John, it ap¬ 
pears to have been compiled in the first years of the 
thirteenth century. The second part appears never to 
have been written. 

A manuscript in the library of Corpus Christ! College, 
Cambridge (No. 438), contains a historical treatise by 
Gervase of Canterbury, entitled Majtpa Mundi, in two 
puts, the first of which appears to consist of a topogra¬ 
phical description of England as divided into counties, 
with lists of the bishops’ sees and monasteries in each; 
and the second, of lists of the archbishops “ of the whole 
world ” and of their suffragans. The same volume con¬ 
tains a chronicle of England by Gervase, beginning with 
the fabulous ages and ending with the death of Richard I., 
the latter part of which is probably the same as the printed 
chronicle. 

Gervase is deserving of the character, given to him by 
bishop Nicolson, of a diligent and judicious historian. 
His writings show great care in collecting information, 
and discrimination in using it; and his chronicle of the 
reigns of Stephen, Henry, and Richard is one of the most 
valuable of the historical memorials of the twelfth century. 
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The following extract from the prologue to this chronicle 
will serve as a specimen of the style of Gervase, and at 
the same time show iis his notions of the distinction 
between a chronicler and a historian : 

Sanctorum vero orthodoxorum patrura glorioaa et imitanda exempla con- 
tinentur in Kistorii b vel annalibux, quse alio nomine chronica noncupantnr. 
In quibua mnlta quserenti aedulo bene vivendi repperiuntur exempla, quibna 
ham ana ignorantia de tenebris educitur, et at in bono proficiat edooetar. 
Hiatorld autem et chronici aecundam aliqnid nna eat mtentio et materia, aed 
diversua tractandi modna eat et forma varia. Utriuaque una eat intentio, 
quia uterque veritati intendit. Forma tractandi varia, quia hiatoricua diffuse 
et eleganter incedit, chronicua vero aimpliciter graditur et breviter. Projicit 
hiatoricua ampullaa et aeaquipedalia verba; chronicua vero ailveatrem 
muaam tenui meditatur arena. Sedet hiatoricua inter magniloquoa et grandia 
verba aerentea, at chronicua sub pauperis amide pauaat tugurio ne ait pugna 
pro paupere tecto. Proprium eat hiatorici veritati intendere, andientea vel 
Iegentea dulei sermone et elegant! demulcere, actus, morea, vitamque ipeius 
quern deacribit edocere, nihilqne aliud compreliendere niai quod hiatorie de 
ratione videtur competere. Chronicua autem annoa incarnationia Domini 
annorumqne menaea computat et kalendaa, actus etiam regum et prinripum 
que in ipaia eveniunt breviter edocet, eventua etiam, portenta, vel miraenla 
commemorat. Sunt autem plurimi qui rhronicaa vel anmdea acribentea 
limitea auoa exerdunt, nam philacteria aua dilatare et fimbriaa magniiicare 
delectant. Dorn enim chronicam compilare cupiunt, hiatorici more incedunt, 
ct quod breviter aermoneque humili de modo scribendi dice re debuerant, 
verbia ampullosia aggravate conantur. 

Edition. 

Hiatoriye Anglican* Scriptorca X. (Twyaden). Londini, 1642. fol. coll. 
1225—1684. Gervaaii monachi Dorobernenaia sive Cantuarieusis, 
Tractatua de combuatione et repnrationc Dorobomensia ecclesitt : Ima- 
ginationee de diacordiis inter monachoa Cantuarienaea et arcbiepiacopum 
Baldewinum: Chronica de tempore regum Anglin Stephani, Hen. II. 
et Ricardi I. Vitte Dorobornensium archiepiscoporum. 

Trantlation. 

A Report of the Proceedings of the British Archeological Aasociation; at 
the first General Meeting, held at Canterbury, in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1844. . Edited by Alfred John Dunkin. London, 1845, 8vo. 
pp. 194—240. Gervase’s account of the burning and repairing the 
church of Canterbury. 
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RADULPH NIGER. 

Radulph, better known by the Latin surname of 
Niger, is said by Tanner to have been bom at Bury, in 
Suffolk; and it appears from the inedited preface to one 
of Ms theological works that he studied at Paris under 
Girard la Pucelle. At the beginning of one of his theo¬ 
logical works he is entitled archdeacon of Gloucester. 
He was a violent partizan of Becket, and for his activity 
against the king he was driven into exile, in revenge for 
which he wrote a most calumnious account of the cha¬ 
racter of Henry II., after that monarch’s death. As the 
chronicle to which this character is attached is very slight, 
and of no importance, we can only imagine that he wrote 
it for the purpose of publishing a libel. A continuator 
has brought it down in one MS. (MS. Cotton, Vespas. D. x.) 
to 1178, and in another (MS. Reg. 13 A. XII.) to 1206. 
A considerable portion of Radulph Niger’s chronicle ap¬ 
pears to be merely abridged from William of Malinsbury. 

There is another chronicle, somewhat more diffuae, in 
MS. Cotton, Cleopat. C. x., also by Radulph Niger, who, 
at fol. 50, gives a list of his own writings in these words: 
Radulphvs Niger scripsit vij. digest a super Eplaticum; 
scripsit et Moralia Regum, et Epitomen Veteris Testament!, 
in Paralipomenon, et Remediarium in Esdrom; scripsit 
etiam librum de re militari et tribus viis peregrinationis 
Hierosolymitance, et librum de quatrnr festivitatibus beat# 
Maria virginis, et librum de interpretationibus Hebrceorum 
nominum; scripsit et hac Chronica. 

Most of the theological works indicated in this list were 
preserved among the manuscripts of Lincoln CathedraL 
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Radulph’s Chronicles occur not very unfrequently in 
manuscripts of the thirteenth century. The following is 
the latter part of his character of Henry II., with the 
observations of the writer who continued the chronicle. 

Corrupts a Ricardo archiepiscopo monetam cor rum pi permisit, corrup- 
tortn tandem suspendio decedere compelled. Avibus cceli, piscibus flumi- 
aom, bes'iis terra, immunitatem dedit, et aata pauperum Iocs pascue fecit. 
Causam ( ; >lri ieesie et advocationis ccclesiarum in curia decidi constituit. 
Election!* jus iia dclinivit quod toto sui regni spncio nee w»ua ex millibus 
cauonice bit promotes. «Vulgus inauditum manibiu et pedibug liuncavit. 
Cmuites et episcopoa in MTvitutem fos&m&i et ca*terorum nperum serv ilium 
coegit. Tribaturiua exteris, in domestic-os prwdo, Beutagiia, reengnitionibus, 
et variis angaria rum alluvionibus fere omues depretsit- Omne jus poii jure 
fori demutavit. Scripta autentica omnium enervavit. Libertatibus* omn uni 
iuKidians quasi e specula, solotenus egit iunoxiorutn municipia. Piiiaa mi»enc 
condition is corruptas et opprestas copulaus clarissimis, hoeredes omnes ine- 
cbuuicog crcavit. Servis generosas copul ana, pedane* conditions fecit uni¬ 
verses. IJiercditates retiouit, ant voiididit, for tunam aempfr in exifu prater 
duos annofl vitae ultimos blandara expertus. Exin aucta ei iiirfolcntia, nihil 
intemcratum reliquit, nihil intartum praU’ri.t.et tutu* inauro aunun esurie- 
bat, sitiebat, anhclabat, et erercentem auii cumulum vmcebat avaritia. 0«»- 
torium mgressus, plot line aut *u?urro vacabat, boras regulares quasi acouilum 
fugiebat. Prcsbyteros innoxio-t eoiupeditos liabuit m vincubs, nullaui dis* 
tiuctioncm habeas rleriri ruvtici, iiblmtU w\ cerdouw, monaclii \cl peda- 
cia.*. In caa<>i» diffeiendi.s eavilacUisiimis, ut Mvpe ju* veiiderrt. Epi-ropa- 
tug vacantes dcctumc dm mi>pcndit, ut eix diuliun abutcretur, et rum pri»w 
drlieant elrrici et moiutchi in epiaropog cl abhatca c’.inmice eligi quam con- 
sccrari vcl bened-ri, hodte prim* in Anglia rniisecntutur <.t benedicuutur. 
Nutiqunin eniin eliguntur, aed a Uieih intruduntur. Inter chgeutes scrcns 
discording, quod ei etiani inter lilios cnnsucttaMinum, ut factionem prupiiam 
alien* inaliguitate ubnul**iet. Et luec ci ciusa excidii pracipua. 

Jiucusque proluixit banc chronica in master lladulpliuv Niger, quia»vu>a- 
tus apud praedictuin priucipein et in ex ilium pulsus oh expuisioms injuriam 
atrooioi a quaiu dvruit dc tanto ac tain serenwimo regc inordaei stilo c<«»- 
scripMt, magnifico* i*ji»s actus quibu*, msignis ubique habebatur reticendo, 
atque prava ejus opera ubsque alicujus ewnsutionis palliatione rvplicandn, 
cum pleraquc de his qua; comineiuunivit m pluribus artiruhs aliquantulam 
admit taut cxeuhutiouem, si gestorum ejus intent io justo libramuie puuderetur, 
si revise potestalia lubriea liliertas pem-otur, qua; fere eunetis potnitibus dat 
licere quod libet, quorum \ itiis facile fat cut inferior!*, prom ad miitanduin, 
prompt! ud adulandum, cum et impuiutag prastet aud;u*iam ? divitiic veto 
acuant et accettdam rulpam. 
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WILLIAM OF RAMSEY. 

William of Ramsey is known as a writer of lives of 
English saints. He appears to have been a native of the 
place from which he took his name;. and subsequently 
became a monk of Croyland. We know no more of his 
personal history, which, in fact, is very obscure. One of 
his earliest works was perhaps the Life and Miracles of 
the Saxon Waltheof, who had been beheaded by William 
the Conqueror and huried at Croyland, of which place he 
had been a benefactor, and where popular love and super¬ 
stition afterwards venerated him as a saint. In the title 
to this tract the author is styled simply a monk of Croyland, 
and in subsequent parts of the tract the events are twice 
brought down to the year 1219, and the abbacy of Henry 
de Longchamp. William of Ramsey also wrote, in Latin 
verse, lives of St. Guthlac, king Edmund the Martyr, St. 
Binu, and St. Fredemund, once preserved in a manuscript 
in the Cottonian library (Vitcllius, 1). xiv.), which perished 
in the fire. Other copies appear, how ever, to be contained 
in a manuscript in the public library of the University of 
Cambridge. The life of Guthlac was dedicated to Henry 
de Longchamp, abbot of Croyland (a. d. 1191—1236); 
and that of St. Birin to Peter de Rupibus, bishop of Win¬ 
chester, and therefore after 1204. A Life of St. Neot is 
also ascribed to this writer, but it seems rather uncertain 
which of the lives of that saint, found anonymously in 
several manuscripts, ought to be assigned to him. His 
name is attached in a comparatively modern hand to the 
Lite of St Neot in a Cottonian manuscript (MS. Cotton. 
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Claud. A. v.).* It is stated in a manuscript of the end 
of the fourteenth century, that William, monk of Ramsey, 
wrote thirty homilies on the Song of Solomon,t but it 
seems doubtful whether this be the same person or not 

William’s Life of Waltbeof is only valuable as contain¬ 
ing a curious romantic legend, relating to the origin of 
Waltheof’s family. Otherwise it is neither remarkable 
for the style in which it is written nor important for the 
historical information it contains. Perhaps the best ex¬ 
ample of the Latinity of this writer will be furnished by 
one of the miracles. 

Qualiter adolttctnt circus in eoitm loco pritltno oculorum htmi ini i it 
rfdditus. 

Sequent! qunque tempore, id eat xv. kalendas Junii, de villa qiue eat 
super Bruneswald, Ludington vocitata, tnbutum monasterio sancti Benedict! 
prnbente de Rameria, crebreacente ubique rumore sanctitatis beati Waldevi, 
venit quidam adolesrens, nomine Radulfus, oculorum officio diu privatua. 
MonachuH etenim illius ecclesi*, nomine Godricus, una cum ductore auo ad 
tumbam sancti Waldevi ilium adduxit, eodem rog&nte attention. Quicum ibi¬ 
dem in oratione prostratus permansisset, non ilia aed subsequent! node, circa 
souitum matutinee synaxeoa, sopore lew jam inundatus ct quasi semivigilanB, 
vidit quendam egregia valde forinavirum de sepulchro surgere, cattumque ab 
eo nigrum, quem in collo gererr sibi corcus ipse videbatur, extroctum lougius 
projirere. Quod dum beret, confe*tun expercctus quo tenebatur somno, 
miaeratione divina vidit candelas et cereos circa idem sepulchrum accensoB. 
Facto igitur inane, ejusdem ccclesisc conventus comperto miraculo cui nihil 
eat imponsibile laudaveruut Dominum, qui eat Bolamen et ex|>cctatio sancto¬ 
rum Buorum. Idem aufem juvenis de villa qua venit testimonium multis 
illumination) illim perhibcutibus, pro adepts miraculi Ifetitia a fratribus adhuc 
reteutua, plane videna in eaduin sen it ecclesia. 

Editions. 

Chroniques Anglo-Normamles . .. publi<Vs par Franciaque Michel. Tome 
Second. Rouen, I8vo. pp, 99—142. Vita et Foasio Waldevi 
comitis. Miracula aanrti WaUevi glorioai warty ria. 

* On the liveB of St. Neot, sec Gorham's History of St. Keot'a, voL i. 
pp. 247—270, and Whitaker’s Life of St. Neot, 9vo. Lond. 1809. 

+ Gulielmua inonaehua de Ramsey snipwt super Cantica Canticorum 
omflias xw. MS, Cotton, ( laud, E, iv. fol. .t&3, v°. 
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WILLIAM THE CLERK. 

This poet, or trouvcre, was a native of Normandy; 
he was a clerk, although lie wrote in Anglo-Normnn 
instead of Latin, and often chose profane subjects; and he 
lived in the reign of king John. The poem by which he 
is best known, and which seems by the number of manu¬ 
scripts remaining to have been most popular,* is a metri¬ 
cal Bestiary, or treatise on Natural History as it was then 
taught, with moralizations giving a symbolical interpreta¬ 
tion and application of the properties and characteristics 
of the different animals described in it. The author tells 
us in the following opening lines that this work was 
written when Philippe Auguste held the crown of France 
and during the interdict to which England was subjected 
under king John, and complains of the corruption of 
manners which was then too prevalent in the court of 
England as well as in that of Rome. 

Qui ben conn mi* c beui delim*, 

Co est \entc helve e hue, 

En totch oveiaignes i-n deit 
Ebtre loez, qui que ll rn.it. 

Li\re de bone coiuroqaile, 

Qui aura bone dt finale 
E bon (lit e bone matyre, 

Yielt GuilUme en Romanz due. 

De bou Latin o'u il le troeve 
* Ceste ovoragne fu fete noevo 
El tens quo Phelipe tint .France, 


* Our extract* arc taken from MS. Reg. 1(1 E. VI11. Another copy of 
the BesUatre Ihvtntt, as it is commonly entitle,I, is found in MS. Cotton, 
Vespa*. A. \n. 
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El teal de U grant meaeataunee 
Qne Engletere fn entredite. 

Si qu’il n’i avoit mewe ditc, 

Me con mia en tere lacr^e. 

De l’entredit ne Ini egrfe 
Que it ceete foil pine en die.* 

For fo qne drietnre mendie, 

E leeutd eat porre e baaae, 

Tote ceate chose trespasae 
Guillnme, qne torment e’en drlt 
Qu’il n'oae dire qoe qne il veil 
De la trieherie que curt 
En i'une e cn I'aatre curt. 

Mais k plus halt dire se prent; 

Kar en ceat livre vos aprcnt 
Natures de beatea et mors, 

Non de tutea, meia de pluaora. 

Ou mult ever* moralitd, 

E bon paa de divinitl, 

Oh l’em porra example aprendrc 
De bein fere e de bein aprendrc. 

Rimez iert par consonancie : 

Li clers fud nez de Normendie 
Qui auctor eat de ceat Romeunz. 

The author begins his treatise with an account of the 
lion, and next proceeds to describe in their order the 
principal beasts, birds, and fishes then known, including 
some of a very doubtful character. The account of the 
syren will give the best notion of the style and character 
of the moralizations with which these descriptions are 
accompanied. 

La screine que si ben chante, 

E par son chant les gcnz en chante, 

Done esaample ceus chastier 
tine par rest munde deivent itajer. 

Nos qui par rest monde pasboin, 


* i. e. “ it does not please him to say more at this time of the interdict.*' 
It is necessary to point this out, as the abbe dr la Rue, taking only half the 
sentence, has stated in his account of William that the poet disapproved of 
the interdict itself. 
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Somes deceos par tel son. 

Par veine glorie qni nos occit, 

De cest mond e le delit. 

Quant le delit avom amors. 

La loznrie lese del con, 

La glutonie, le yveresce, 

L'aise del lit et la richesee, 

Lais palefroiz. les chev&ls gras, 

La noblece des riche dras. 

Tox jors nos traium cele part, 

De 1& venir nus est mult tart; 

Iloequea tant nos delitum, 

Que tot h force nos i demo nun. 

E done nos occit la sereine, 

C’est li malfez qui mal nus maine, 

Que tant nos fait plunger es rices, 

Qu’il nos enclot dedens ses lices: 

Done nos asaut e cort sure, 

Si nos occit e nos acore, 

Ausi come les sereines funt 
Les mariners qui par mer vont. 

Meis il i ad meint mariner 
Qui se set ben garder et gaitier, 

Quant il vet siglant par la mer 
Ses oreillcs prent a es toper, 

Qu’il n'oie cant que le deceit; 

Tot ensemeut faire le deit 

Li bom qui passe par cest monde, Sec. 

The abbfi de la Rue has stated erroneously that the 
trouvere William speaks from time to time of the his¬ 
torical events of his age in the moralizations of the Besti¬ 
ary ; in one instance only, when speaking of the fidelity of 
the turtle dove, he breaks into the following reflections 
on the melancholy position of the church in England at 
the time he was writing : 

Quant l'autor qui rima ceat livre 
Dereit i$i entor escrivre, 

Mult esteit tristea e dolanz, 

Car aveit cst£ doB anz 
Seinte yglise si dole rose, 

E si mate e si pooru*e, 

Que qtudouent par folic 
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Que ton etpoa 1*011 guerpie. 

Car ele ne toot le chef lever; 
Poi i entrout gent pur nrer 
En tree tot I’yglieee d'Engletere. 
Mult ert U dome en dure guerre 
Par tot le realme k cel jor, 

E en peril e en dolor; 

Car >i enfant demeinement 
Li moveient tomeiement, 

Le plna de la chevalerie, 

Pins qu’en nne mahomerie 
N’i entraaent k cel termine. 
Mult eateit eu grant diacipline 
Tome a an chaitireiaon, 

N'avoit mda gent ai petit non 
En tote Bretainge le grant 
Qua ne hut falae e meacreant, 
Pur l'avoir que il guanoient 
Dee yglises qu'il gardoient, 
Brent li plus halt h devise 
Contra la pea de aeinte ygliae. 


At the conclusion of this poem, William praises bis 
patron, named sire Ralph, but he gives us no particulars 
which could lead to the discovery who this sire Ralph 
was. The lines in which his name occurs offer a singular 
example of philological flattery. 

Guill&me, qui cest livre fist, 

En la definable tant dint 
Dc sire Eaol sun seignur, 

Pur qui il fnt en cest labor, 

Qui li ad ben guerdon^, 

Frauds lui ad e bein dune, 

Ben lui ad covenant tenu. 

A Kaoi eat ben avenu; 

Car il ad sou non aempli, 

Ne l'ad mie mis en ubli. 

Tel eat come son non devise; 

E jo m'en lo de sun servise. 

Cest non Raoi gone grant chose: 

Ore vus enprendrai la glow. 

Treis sillabbes i ad sauna plus, 

Le ra e le dul e le fin; 
lie ra est pris de ratio, 
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E le dul veint do dulcedo, 

E le teiree aillabe/wt 
Diet autre taunt cume fvlttu. 

Si le non est k dreit glot^, 

Fultui eirt en mi leu posl; 

Done eirt fultux uadique 
Racione dulcedine. 

Cest non Raol est apin£ 

E de raison e de pit!; 

Pitd, dulcor, e reison, 

Out en son qner fait meiaon. 

In his advanced years William composed another poem 
of a moral tendency, entitled Le Besant de Dieu, of which 
a copy is preserved in the Royal Library at Paris. We 
can only describe this poem after the account of it given 
by M. de la Rue, who says that it was written in 1226. 
The term besant was applied in the middle ages to a coin; 
and the poet, meditating on the actions of his past life, 
says that he has not turned his talents, the besant or coin 
entrusted to every man by his creator, to so good profit 
as God will expect from him. Among his other sins, he 
confesses that he has too often employed his pen on pro¬ 
fane subjects, tales and fabliaux. 

Gnillaume, uns clers qai fu Normans, 

Qnl versifia en Romans, 

Fables et contes soleit dire, 

En foie et en vaine matire 
Pecha sovent, Delia li pardont! 

Mult aima lea delita del mond. 

As an act of contrition he determines to compose a work 
of greater utility. 

Pen be Guillaume qu'il fercit 
Vere consonaos, oil Ten porroit 
Prendre essample et bone matire 
Del monde hair et despire, 

Et de n oat re seigoor servir 
Taut come Pome en a leisir. 
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He begins by describing the duties of kings and princes 
and their courtiers, blames their love of war, and exclaims 
against the ambition of the pope and the exactions of 
his legates. The bezants entrusted to the great and the 
powerful in church and state are the power, dignities, 
riches, science, and talents, which God has conferred upon 
them, and the poet shows how they are all abused. Wil¬ 
liam expresses strong disapprobation of the war against 
the Albigeois, undertaken by the French king at the insti¬ 
gation of the pope. Many of the French engaged in this 
crusade were, he says, more sinful than the people they 
persecuted. 

Que dira Deus A cea France)s, 

Qui pmsicz chevalera ant, 

Qui par dcvant cruiser se funt 
Sovent contra res Albigvis ? 

III a pluKors de ccs Fraucei* 

Qui autretant k trimmer .soot 
Come sont cil sur qui il vont. 

He blames the papal court as the cause of this unnatural 
war. 

Quant Franceis vont sor Tolosains, 

Qu'il tienneaf A Publicains, 

Et la legacie Romaine 
Les i conduit et le* i maine, 

N T< est mie bien, ce m # cst avis; 

Bona et mala sonfc en toz pais ; 

Et por 9 eo velt Deus qu’on atendr, 

Cor mult li plaist que home amende. 

At the time he was concluding his poem, death had just 
carried off the French king, Louis VIII., in the midst of 
his ambitious projects against the devoted Proven pals. 

A! contemple qur /is cos vers, 

Avoit la niort jetr envrrs 
Le rei do France Loeis, 

Qni crt issu de son pais 
Por sntrui terra pnrchasser j 
Les Proven qiaus euida chaoer. 
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Lea Tolosalns prendre et honir, 

Et quant il cuida tut tenir 
Tuit gu signer et tut aveir, 

Si li feilli tut son espeir. 

De France ne de Normandie, 

Ne de tute sa aeigneurie, 

Ne des grans terres q*il teneit, 

Ou fust h tort ou fust h dreit, 

N'ot que siet pieds tent solement, 

A taut revint son tenement. 

M. de la Rue states that this poem extends to 3,758 lines. 

William was also the author of a metrical romance 
belongi'ig to the cycle of the round table, entitled Li 
Romans des Aventures Fregus. The scene of this story is 
laid in Scotland; Fregus is the son of a peasant, ambitious 
of becoming a knight, an honour which he receives at the 
hands of king Arthur. He then sets out in search of 
adventurous exploits, defeats the Black Knight who had 
insulted the British monarch, and gains renown far and 
near. In the course of his adventures he obtains the love 
of a young lady of great beauty named Gallienne. The 
separation of the two lovers, and their adventures in search 
of each other, occupy the greater part of the poem. At 
the conclusion, the author makes us acquainted with his 
name, and there appears no reason for doubting that he 
was the same William who wrote the Bestiaire and the 
Besant de Lien. 

Guillaumes li rlera trait k fin 
De sa matere et de sa trueve; 

Car en nule terre ne trueve 
Nul homme lei tant ait vescu. 

Dou chevalier au biel escu 
Plus en avaut conter ne sache. 

Ichi mec la bonne et 1’estache, 

Et chi eat la fins dou Roumaneh : 

Soit pais et salus as escoutaus 1 

We have seen that, in the Besant de Dieu, Guilla ume 
acknowledges having composed fabliaux and tales. One 
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of these has been printed in the last edition of the collec¬ 
tion of Barbazan, under the title of Du presire et <VAlison, 
the subject and manner of treating of which rank it among 
the most licentious of this class of medieval poetry. In 
the opening lines the author boasts of having composed 
many similar pieces. 

II toot mail tant de menoatrex, 

Que ne soi a dire tlesquex 
Ge Bui, par le core saint lluitace ! 

Guillaume, qui sovent se lasse 
£n rimer et en fabloier, 

En a un fait qui molt eat chirr, 

Dc la fille d’une borgoise 
Qui meiut en la riviere d’Oise. 

The only other fabliau, however, which is known to 
exist as the work of a trouvere of this name, is a short 
story of a different description from the one last mentioned: 
it is entitled De la male honte, and has also been printed 
in the collection of Barbazan. The author merely names 
himself William, and makes no allusion to his country or 
profession. M. de la Rue attributes to William the Clerk 
a third fabliau, entitled La file a la bourgeoise , but this 
is perhaps only another title for the fabliau Du prestre et 
if Alison, founded on the words of the seventh line of the 
extract given above. 

Edition*. 

Fabliaux et Contes ties pot'tea Franqoia des xi, xii, xiii, xiv, et xv si&cles. 
Publics par Barbazan. Nouvelle Edition (By Meon). Tome troisieme. 
Paris, 1808. Hvo. pp. 210—215. De la male honte.—Tome quatrieme. 
pp. 427—441. Du prestre et d’Alison, par Guillaume le Normand. 

Le Roman dcs Avcnturc* de Fregus, par Guillaume le clerc, trouvere du 
treizWrur litelr. Public, pour la premiere foie, par Franrisque Michel. 
Edimbourg, impiiml pour ic Club d'Abbotsford. 1841. 4to. 
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We cm only repeat the account of this trouvfcre given 
by M. de la Rue, without being able to verify it» accu* 
curacy; for he has given a wrong reference to the only MS* 
containing the poem attributed to him, which he states 
to be in the British Museum, MS. Reg. 20 B. XVII. 
As far as we hare been able to ascertain, there is no manu¬ 
script in the British Museum answering to the abb£ de la 
Rue’s description ; and we suspect that he intended to 
refer to some manuscript in the Royal Library at Paris. 
He supposes the author to be the same Thomas de Bail- 
leul who in 1205 received in fief one of the rents payable 
to the exchequer in London; but he does not tell us in 
what way the name is attached to the poem in question, 
which he describes as “ a tale, or rather a critique on the 
conduct of king John, who made so many vain efforts to 
repossess himself of Normandy.” 

The poet, he says, begins his narrative with a charming 
description of spring ; he sings the mildness of the spring, 
the beauty of the roads, the elegance of the country 
damsels who pass along them, the poor man who rejoices 
to bask with liis children in the sun, the joy of the 
shepherds, the lark which charms them with its song, the 
youth of the towns coming to respire the pure air of 
the country. He goes on to say that at this season, in 
the beginning of the month of May, near a town built by 
the Saracens in the marshes of Ancsin, appear suddenly 
two powerful armies; they approach each other, arc on 
the point of engaging, and a sanguinary combat appears 
inevitable. On one side are the Persians, the Greeks, the 
Sicilians, the Lombards, the Toulousans, the Gascons, 
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theLimousins, and thePoitevins; on the other the Africans, 
the Esdavons, the Germans, the Burgundians, the Picards, 
the Normans, the French, and the Angevins. Counts 
palatine command the two hoBts, which are composed of 
knights of the highest rank. M. de la Rue gives the 
following extract descriptive of the alarm of the women 
produced by the appearance of these two armies; 

Et lea dames eatoient b*ut el palais marbrin, 

Anises a* feneatret, d'ennuy le chief enclin, 

Let deux os regardoient oil il at grant tintin 
De tabonrB et de trompes de maint cars yvorin, 

Dout caacune y avoit son frere et sun couiin, 

On son loyal ami qu'el aimoit de cner fin. 

S’cles fiirent dulentei, droit rat par mint Martin! 

“ Lasse!” dial la royue, “ maint enfant orfenin 
Seront de erttr guerre, 51 a cruel deetln, 

Ainz ne fut tel damage depuis le roi IVpin 1 ” 

The poet then describes the arrangement of the two 
armies, the different weapons of the combatants, and the 
courage which inflames them. But when we expect to 
see the battle begin, the author suddenly ends his story 
with these lines:— 

Jou qul tout seuU eetoic tU-soui un aubevpin, 

Vis entrr leu deux os veiiir un pelerin, 

Qui toils It** npecisa de plain honap de wn. 

So far the reference to the politics of the reign of king 
John is not very evident: but M. de la Rue tells us in 
conclusion, * At the head of the poem appears a miniature, 
where we see the two armies, and the pilgrim between 
them. As the chiefs who command them have their 
armorial bearings painted on their shields, we might by 
these heraldic signs discover with certainty the event on 
which the poet intended to throw ridicule. I only re¬ 
cognized the arms of the Bnilleuls of Scotland, gueules 
with the shield hermine.” * 

* De It Rue, Emit hlttoriquea tur let Btrdts, let Jongleurt, et lei 
Trourtret Nomandt et Aaglo-Nonutadt, tom. lit. pp. 41—44. 
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We meet with few traces of the use of the English 
language during the purely Anglo-Norman period, hut 
there are one or two names of English poets of uncertain 
date, who perhaps wrote prior to the death of king John. 
The first of these was named Orm, or Ormin, of whom 
we know nothing further than that he had a brother 
named Walter, to whom he dedicates his book, a metrical 
harmony of the Gospels, written in English verse with¬ 
out rhyme, in apparently a northern dialect. He informs 
us that he and his brother were both Augustine monks; 
and that he had undertaken this harmony of the Gospels 
at his brother’s request. The author excuses himself for 
inserting words which were not in the original in order 
sometimes to fill out the rhythm of his verse.— 


Xc kafe sett her o hies hoc 

amang Goddspelless wordess. 
All J>urrh me sellfenn, manig word 
he rime swa to fiUenn j 
Acc J>u shallt findeno hatt min word, 
eggwkser J>ser itt ins ekedd, 
Magg hellpenn ha hatt redenn itt 
to aen and tunndemtanndenn 
All hesa te bettre hu heggm birrh 
he Goddspell unnderrstanndenn. 
And forrhi trowwe ic halt te birr> 
wel holenn mine wordess, 
Eggwbeer beer hu sballt finadenn 
bemm 

amang Goddspelless wordess, 
Foit whaae mott to Isewedd folic 

larsptU off Goddipell tellenn, 
He mott wel ekenn manig word 
amang Goddspellei»wordess. 


I have placed here in this book 

among the words of the Gospel. 
Entirely through myself, many a word 
the rime so to complete; 

Out thou shait hud that my word, 
in each place where it is added. 
May help those that read it 
to see and to understand 
All the better how it becomes them 
to understand the Gospel. 

And therefore I trow that it becomes 
to bear well my words, [thee 
Wherever thou shalt hud them 

among the words of the Gospel; 
For whoever undertakes to unlearned 
people [Gospels, 

to make a discourse out of the 
He must rightly add many a word 
among the words of the Gospel. 
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A peculiarity will be observed in the frequent duplica- * 
tion of the consonants at the end of a syllable, which 
gives a great importance to this manuscript in a philolo¬ 
gical point of view. The author, it appears, doubled the 
consonant after the short vowels in order to distinguish 
them from the long ones which were only followed by a 
single consonant, and he requests future scribes to copy 
his orthography without change. It may be stated that 
the MS. now preserved, which is in the Bodleian library, 
appears to be the author’s autograph. 

And whase wilenn shall Has boc And whoever shall wish this book 

efft oherr site writenn, tn write again another time, 

Hitnm bidde icc l>att lictt vri ite rihht, I pray him that he write it correctly, 
swa summ his boohimmtttcbehh, as this hook teaches him. 

All hwerrt utt afTtcrr hatt ilt iss All thi ougliout after what it is 

uppo hiss lirrste bisne, in this first exemplar, 

Wihh all swillc rime alls her iss sett; With all such rime as here is placed, 
wihh alse fele wordess; with as many words; 

And tatt he loke wel hatt hr And that he look well that he 

An boc-staff write twiggess write one letter twice 

Eggwhter h«r itt nppo hiss boc Wherever it in this book 

iss written o hatt wise; is written in that manner ; 

Loke he wel hatt hett write swa, Let him look well that he write it so, 

forr he ne magg nohht ellcss for he may not otherwise 

On Ennglissh writeun rihht tc word, In English write correctly the word, 
hatt wite he wel to sohe. Let him well know that for truth. 

He wished his book to be entitled Ormulum.— 

hiss boc is nemmned Orrmulnm, This hook is called Ormulum, 
forrhi h«et Ormrn itt wrohhte: because Orm wrote it: 

And itt iss wrohht off qnahhrigan, And it is made quadripartite, 
off Goddspcll-bokes fowwre. out of four Gospel-books. 

The Ormulum deserves to be printed entire, as a most 
interesting and important monument of the history of our 
language. It has an early form of words, scarcely mixed with 
Norman, yet combined with a remarkable modernness of 
phraseology in parts, and of metre and rhythm generally. 
A leaf or two appear to have been tom from the end of 
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•the manuscript since the old catalogue of the Bodleian 
manuscripts was printed, so that it is now slightly 
imperfect. 

JMiftm. 

Analecta A lgio-Saxonlca ... By Benjamin Thorpe, P.S.A. London, 1*34, 
Bto. pp. 171—178. Extracts from the Ormulmn. 


NICHOLAS DE GUILDFORD. 


Tub name of Nicholas de Guildford occurs in a poem, 
of which copies are preserved among the manuscripts of 
the British Museum and of Jesus College, Oxford, in a 
way which would lead any one acquainted with the man¬ 
ner in which writers of the middle ages name themselves, 
to believe him to be the author. This poem consists of a 
pleading between an owl and a nightingale on their re¬ 
spective merits and demerits, until the wren interferes, 
and it is agreed that Nicholas de Guildford shall be taken 
as arbitrator. The nightingale says,— 


” Bi-hote ich habbe, M)th hit is 
That maister Nichole, that is wi-, 
Bi-tuxen us done Brhuldc ; 

An jef ich wene that He wulc ; 

Ah war raihtc we bine finds ?” 

The wranne sat in ore liude, 

“ Hw&t, nujte je,’’ ewath Ueo, " bit 
horn I 

He wuneth at Portethom, 

At one tone ine Dorsete, 

Bi there see in ore ut-lete; 

Thar he demeth manie H 3 IC dom, 

Aa diht and writ mani wisdom, 

Aa thurh his muthe and thuili hi* 
honde 

Bit it the btters into Scotlonde.” 


“ I have promised, it 1 * true, 

That muter Nicholas, who is wit*. 
Shall judge between us; 

If I think that he will; 

llut where might we find him J” 

The wren sat on a branch, 

“ What, know ye not,” says the, 
11 hie residence? 

He dwell* at Portesham, 

At a town in Dorsetshire, 

By the sea in an out-let; 

There he judges many right jndg- 
meats, 

And composes and writes much wis¬ 
dom, 

And through his mouth and through 
his hand 

It is the better from thence to Scot- 
bad.” 
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Of thia Niofaolu de Guildford we know nothing; but 
in another part of the poem mention is made of a king 
Henry, as being recently dead, which appears applicable 
only to Henry II.; so that the author probably lived in 
the latter part of the twelfth and beginning of the thir¬ 
teenth centuries. 

That underwat the king Henri, 

Jeans his souls do merci! 

A John de Guildford is stud to be mentioned in a lost leaf 
of the Jesus College manuscript, and to have been the 
author of a religious poem in the same volume, and he has 
been supposed to have been the brother or a near relation 
of Nicholas. 

Edition*. 

The Owl and the Nightingale. Edited by Joseph Stevenson. London, 
1838,4to. Printed for the Roxbnrghe Club. 

The Owl nod the Nightingale ; an early English poem attributed to Nicholas 
de Guildford, with same shorter poems from the seme manuscript. 
Edited by Thomas Wright. London, 1843, 8vo. Panted far the 
Percy Society. 


LAYAMON. 

Layamon appears as the first translator into English 
of the British History published by Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth, which he seems only to have known through the 
Anglo-Norman metrical version by AY ace. Layamon tells 
us that he was a priest, that his father’s name was Leove- 
nath, and that his native place was Ernley on the Severn. 
And, from the terms in which he speaks of Henry II., we 
feel inclined to think that he wrote either at the end of 
his reign, or no long time after his death. 

An preost wes on leoden, There was a priest among people, 

La jam on wee i-hoten, was called Layamon, 

be wes Lwcnabee sone, he was the son of Loovenctb, 
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JilSc him beo Drib ten, 
he wonede at Eraleje 
at stBelen are chirccheu, 
nppen Sevarne stawe. 


majr God be good to him, 
he dwelt at Ernley 
in the domain of a church 
upon the Severn. 


He tells us that one day it came into his thoughts that he 
would write a book on the deeds of the inhabitants of 
Britain, from their first arrival in the island. 


Layamon gon H'ften 
wide 3 <>nd J>as leode, 
and biwon ba ceftela boc 
ba he to bisne uom. 

He nom ba Englisca boc 
ba makt^e seint Beda; 
an ober he nora on Latin, 
be makede setnte Aibin 
and be feire Austin 
be fit Hub broute Wider in. 

Boc be nota be briddc, 
leide ber amidden, 
ba xnakede a Frenchis clerc 
Ware wes i-hoten, 
be wol conbe writen; 
and he hoe ?ef bare «Selen 
Alienor, 

be wes Henries quene f 
bes hejes kinges. 

Layamon leide beos bor, 

ba leaf wende, 

be heom leofiicbe biheold, 

libe him beo dribten, 

fetheren he nom mid fingreu, 

and fiede on boc felle, 

and ba &ohe word 

sett* to-gadere, 

and ba bre boc 

bnunde to are. 


Layamon travelled 
far through the people, 
and obtained the noble book 
which he took for bis exemplar. 
He took tbc English hook 
which St. Bede made; 
another he took in Latin, 
which was made by St. Aibin, 
anrl tbe fair Austin 
who brought baptism hither. 

A third book he took, 

and laid it there amidst, 

which a French clerk made, 

was called Waco, 

who was very skilful in writing 

and he offered it to the noble 

Eleanora, 

who was Henry’s queen, 
the powerful king. 

Layamon laid this book, 
turned over the leaf, 
lie looked at it with pleasure, 
may the Lord be good to him, 
he took pens with his fingers, 
and fell zealously ou the book, 
and the true words 
set together, 
and the three books 
collected into one. 


It is now difficult to decide to what work Layamon refers 
as the book written by St. Aibin and St. Austin. But 
his own work appears to be little more than a free trans¬ 
lation of Wacc’s Roman de Brut. It begins with the 
Siege of Troy, and the dispersion of the Trojan adven- 
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turers, and is continued through the fabulous period 
to Cadwallader, the last of the British kings of the 
island. The language of Layamon belongs to the period 
of transition which is generally termed semi-Saxon, in 
which the Saxon phraseology and grammatical construc¬ 
tion are still preserved, although the words are rapidly 
changing their forms and softening down their termina¬ 
tions. The versification is a mixture of the purer Saxon 
alliterative system with the rhyming verse which appears 
to have been brought in by the Normans, the alliterative 
lines being generally without rhyme, and the rhyming 
lines without alliteration. The above extracts will serve 
as a specimen of the alliteration of this poem, and we will 
only add a few lines as a specimen of the style of the 
rhyme, taken from the story of king Lear. 

Gornoille was swiSe war, Gnmoille was t ery cunning, 

Swa beo5 wifmrn wel i-hwier, as women arc everywhere, 

and seide true lesinge and said a falsehood 

heore fadcre hon king: to her father the king: 

“ Leofe fiedere dare, “ Delos cd lather, dear, 

ana biola ie Codes arc, as I pray for God’s mercy, 

awa helpe me Apollin, so help me Apollin, 

for miu i-lasfe is al on him, for my brlicf is all in him, 

hat levere heo rrt mo tenc that thoa alone art moie precious 

to me 

hone his world al clanc; than all this woild entire; 

and jet ic he wille speken ait, and jet I will speake with thee, 

heou sert leovere hene mi hf, thou ai t dearer than my life, 

and his ich suege he to seobe, and this I say to thee for troth, 

hu mith me wel i-levc.” thou mayest entirely believe roe.” 

Layamon’s poem is of considerable extent, and is chiefly 
valuable as a monument of the language at a period the li¬ 
terary productions of which written in English are very rare. 
A perfect copy is preserved in the British Museum (MS. 
Cotton. Calig. A. ix.), which appears to have been written 
early in the thirteenth century. Of a second manuscript 
of Layamon in the same collection (MS. Cotton. Otho C. 
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xm.) a bundle of burnt leaves is all that remains. This 
latter manuscript is also of the thirteenth oentury, but 
more modern than, and in places abridged from, the other 
text. 


Editions. 

Analecta Aaglo-Saxonica .... By Benjamin Thorpe. London. 1844. 8to. 
pp. 143—170. The Hiitory of king Lelr end We daughter!. From the 
two texts of Layamon. 

A complete edition of Layamon, from the two manuscript!, ii uuderitood to 
be in the press under the direction of the Society of Antiquaries, to be 
edited by Sir Frederick Madden. 


STEPHEN DE LANGTON. 

Stephen de Lanoton is better known as a historical 
than as a literary character. We are ignorant of the date 
or place of his birth, but we know that he was sent at an 
early age to study at Paris, where he became successively 
professor of humanity and of theology, obtained the 
title of doctor, was made canon of Notre Dame, and was 
finally raised to the dignity of chancellor of the univer¬ 
sity, of which he was long afterwards regarded as one of 
the brightest ornaments. A great part of his life appears 
to have been spent in Paris, and at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century his fame was so great that 
pope Innocent III. invited him to Home, and made him 
cardinal-priest of St. Chrisogonus.* In 1206 the see of 
Canterbury became vacant by the death of archbishop Hu¬ 
bert; and the monks, in secret and without the knowledge 
of king John, chose their prior named Reginald to 
occupy his place, and he was sent to the pope for confir¬ 
mation, The king, learning what had taken place, forced 
* See tbt Hist. Ut, de France, tom. xvHi. p. $1, 
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the monk* to nuke t new election, end John de Grey, 
bishop of Norwich, was elected archbishop of Canterbury. 
The pope, after hearing both sides, annulled the two 
elections, and by his own authority gave the see to Ste¬ 
phen de Langton. This was the primary cause of the long 
and obstinate dispute between king John and the court of 
Rome. During the interdict, the new archbishop ap¬ 
pointed by the pope remained in France, chiefly in the 
monastery of Pontigny, where he devoted himself to 
literary labours. 

In 1213, king John made his submission to the pope, 
and then Stephen de Langton repaired to England with 
other bishops who had been exiled; he was allowed to 
take possession of his see, and was appointed to absolve 
the king from the papal excommunication under which he 
laboured. Both the king and the pope were deceived in 
their expectations from the new primate; for from this 
moment he always appeared as the firm ally, and even as 
the foremost partisan, of the baronial party, and his name 
appears first among the witnesses to the great charter. 
When the pope condemned the charter, he ordered the 
archbishop of Canterbury to pronounce the sentence of 
excommunication against the barons who had extorted it, 
but the primate refused to obey. Innocent was already 
offended at Langton’s boldness in protesting oggiust the 
proceedings of his legate Nicholas; and the papal com¬ 
missaries now suspended him from his see, and ordered 
him to repair to Rome to answer for his conduct. The 
pope confirmed thiB act, and only restored him to his rights 
on the condition of his not returning to England until 
the end of the troubles by which that country was then 
tom. lie remained on the continent until after the acces¬ 
sion of Henry III. 

In 1219, the nrchbishop translated the body of Tho- 
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mas Becket 5 and his lavish expenditure on the ceremo¬ 
nies of that occasion is said to have involved the see 
in debts, of which it was not cleared until the fourth pri¬ 
mate in succession from himself.* In 1220, he crowned 
Henry III., that ceremony having been previously per 
formed in an irregular manner. At Canterbury he was 
occupied in rebuilding his palace, completing his cathe¬ 
dral, and reforming his monks and clergy. In 1222, lie 
held at Oxford a provincial council, the decrees of which, 
composed by himself, are printed in the collections of 
Spelman and Wilkins. This meeting was rendered fa¬ 
mous by one of the earliest known instances of execution 
for heresy, which is not much to the archbishop’s credit. 
An impostor nho pretended to be Jesus Christ, and who 
showed scars on his hands, feet, and sides, which he said 
were those inflicted on him by the Jews, was condemned 
by the council, and put to death on a cross ; and a deacon 
of the church, condemned at the same time, was burnl.+ 

In 1223, Stephen de Langton again placed himself at the 
head of the barons, to demand the confirmation and exe¬ 
cution of the great charter. lie died on the 9th of July, 
1228, at Slindon in Sussex; and his body was carried to 
Canterbury cathedral, and buried in the chapel of St. 
Michael, where his tomb is still seen. 

The s(prks written by or attributed to Stephen de 
Langton are voluminous, but they consist chiefly of com¬ 
mentaries on the Scriptures, and, were it not for his poli¬ 
tical celebrity, he would not hold a very prominent place 
among the Anglo-Norman writers. A rather early manu¬ 
script in the Bodleian library sums up the literary labours 
of Stephen, by stating that “ while at Paris he divided 
the bible into chapters and verses ( quotavit ), he wrote 

* Henry de Kailiton, de Meat. Angl. ap. Pee, Script. cel. 2130. 

| Matth. Westm, Flores Hist, p, 112, Ac. 
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expositions on the books of Kings, composed a life of 
king Richard, and left many other volumes the produce 
of his industry.”* Stephen de Langton has been said 
to have been the author of the division of the books 
of the Old and New Testament into chapters and verses; 
but others have disputed his claims, and attributed 
this mode of division to a French scholar named Hugh 
de St. Cher.f The authority of the Oxford manuscript 
just quoted may, however, be considered as giving some 
weight to Stephen’s claims. 

The greatest portion of the works of Stephen de Langton 
consists of commentaries, not only on the books of Kings, 
but on nearly all the books of the Old Testament, dis¬ 
tinguished in general by their scholastic subtilties. It is 
hardly necessary to enumerate them all, or the other the¬ 
ological writings ascribed to this writer ; copies of most 
of them are found in the libraries of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, hut they have never been printed. In the Harl. 
MS. No. 104, in the British Museum, there is a copy of 
Langton’s Expositio Hbri duodecim prophetarvm. 

The Life of ltichard I., by Stephen de Langton, is not 
known to exist, hut it is quoted by several of the early 
clironiclers. The old biographers have also attributed to 
Stephen Langton a history of Mohammed (de faclis Ma- 
humedis), but without any apparent authority. A life of 
Thomas Becket has likewise been wrongly attributed to him. 
His different synodic constitutions are printed, with some 
letters, in the collection by Wilkins. The letter to king 
John, with the monarch’s reply, will be found in the Spi- 


• A. D. Mccxxvui. MagUtcr Stepbanu.s tic I^ngnetona archiepiseopus 
Cuntuai iensis obiit, qui Bibliam apuil Fumium quotaiit, libros Reguxa ex- 
posuit, vitam regia Ricardi dictavit, multaque alia industries sun roluinina 
post se reliquit. MS. Bodl. 48*. fol. 100. 
t Hilt. Lit. de Fr. tom. xviii. p. 03, 
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cilegiam of D’Achery. Among his other theological 
writings, the most remarkable are the Sermones de Tem¬ 
pore et de Sanctis, which are preserved in manuscript. 

Stephen de Langton also enjoyed some reputation as a 
Latin poet, which appears to have rested chiefly on hia 
Hexameron , a poem in hexameters on the six dayB of the 
Creation, seen by Leland, but now loBt, unless it be con¬ 
cealed in some of the continental libraries. A poem by 
this prelate is preserved in the Lambeth library, under 
the title of Carmen de coti tempt* mundi . But perhaps 
the most singular of all Langton’s writings is a brief ser¬ 
mon preserved in a manuscript in the British Museum 
(MS. Arundel, No. 292, fol. 38. r°), in which he takeB 
a stanza of a French popular song, and gives a theological 
comment or moralization on each phrase. This piece is 
such a singular production that it deserves to be given 
entire, as an early specimen of a very remarkable class of 
literature. 

Sermo magiitri Sltphani de I.angeduna ar'hiepitcopi Cant, de ttnelt 
Maria. 

Benedlrtlone appostolica 

benedicatur gens ecclesiastics, 

fugiat a nobis frau* di&bolica, 

et maneat semper fides catholics. 

llle ipii natus e«t ex stirpc Uaritlca 

perducat nos omnes ad bon* et vera static*. 

Bele Alts matin leva, 
tan core veeti e para, 
ens im verger e’en entra, 
cink fiurettei y truva, 
m chnpelet fet en a 
de rote Jlurie. 
pur Deu trahez r«» en lit, 
vtu ii ne antes mie,- 

Leglauu, quod de omnl rerbo otioso rcddlturi iumut Deo rttionem in die 
jndicU. Et ldeo debemus errtntea corrigere, errores reprlmere, prtn in 
bonis exponere, vanitatem ad Teritatem reducere. 

Cum dico tele Alts, *citi* quod tripudium priato »d Taaitatem tamtam 
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fuit. Sed in tripudio tria nmt necaasaria, acilioet vox eonora, nexus bra. 
ohiorais, atrepltua pedum. Ut ergo poaaimua Deo tripudiare hac tria in nobia 
habeamua, vosem sonoram, i. e, pradicationeui aanctam, grotsui Deo et horai- 
nibua; nexus braohlorom, 1. e.geminam caritatem, acilicet dilectionem Dei 
et proximi; atrepitna pedum, i. e. opera concordantia nostra pnedicationi, ad 
Imltationem dondnlnoatri Jhetu Christi, qui primo ccepit bona facere et postea 
down. Deinda vldeamna qua lit bile Alii. Heec eat ilia M* Alii de qua 
sic dieitar, “ Specloaa ipecialia, preoioia ut gemma, rntilans quasi Lucifer inter 
aiders,” et alibi, “ tpta pulchra ea arnica mea, et macula non eat in te.” 
Celle Ml U hit Alii, cute lit la Jtur, cute eil le lit, de qua etc didtur, “ aicut 
lilium inter spiuaSt aic amioa met inter filiaa.” Et dicitur hoc uomrn Alii, 
ab a, quod eat tine, et iia litis, quasi sine lite, tine reprehenaione, aine mun- 
dana face. Et tuec eat regina justitie, mater misericord!*. Cute ut la tele 
Alii, cull till la Jtur, cute lit It Hi. Sequltur Matin ee leva, tun cori viiti 
iparu i unde liabemui, “ Adorns thalamum tuum Syon.” lata bell Alii, i. e. 
beats vlrgo Maria, adornavit thalamum suum, i. e. mentis conscientiam, 
quando concepit regem eoelorum et dominum. Sequitur, Bn tm verger I'm 
in Ira. lata Me Alii, de qua lie dicitur “ Eat virgo, virga, virgultum.’' Virgo 
unde habemua: Ecce virgo concipiet et parirt lilium-, virga: Egredietur 
virga de radiee lease; virgultum cuju» fructum agnovimos per annunciationem 
angeli dicentia: Benedicts tu In mulieribua, et benedictua fructui ventria tui. 
Sequitur dnk Jturittu i trura, Quiuque floret invenit in virgulto isto iita 
hie Alii, qui nec ardorc arescunt, nee ralore marcescunt, nec imbribus 
auflbcantur. Qua aunt bii (lores : fidea, spe», caritag, virginites, humilitas. 
Quieunque habebit hoi floret in «e, habebit coronam de lapide precioaa. 
Sequltur Vn chapelet Jet en a, de rose flurie. Per le ehapelet, debemus 
intelligere coronam auream, quam impoauit Deux super caput rjus quando 
conatituit cam reginam reginamm, Sequitur Pur Den tr.ei mi en Hi, mu ke 
u cm« mil. Qui bus dictum rat hoc, Irret rut en Hi, mike ne amet mil ' 
hsereticis, paganis, ct falsi. Christiania, qui non credont Christi reaurrretionem, 
et qui hlasphemant eum. Talibus dictum cst, tree: rut en lb, vut keneamei 
mie, i. c. Ite maledioti in ignem sternum, qni praparatus eat diabolo ct 
angelia rjus, Esurivi enim, et non dediatia mihi manducare; sitivi, et non 
dediatia mihi bihere ; nudua fui, et non oooperuistia me; liospes fui, et non 
auscepiatis me; infirmua fui, et non viritastis me; in care ere fui, et non 
veniatii ad me. Talibut dictum cat hoc, Iren rut en lb, ki ne amet mil, i. c. 
Ite maledlcti in ignem eternum, qui praparatus est diabolo et angelia ejus. 
Per pradiota patet, quod ista eat Me Alii, de qua pradiilmna: eat regina jus. 
titiae, mater miaericordi*, qnte portavit regem eoelorum et dominum, qui cum 
patre et spiritu aancto vivit et regnat Deua. Amen. 
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GERVASE BISHOP OF SEEZ. 

Tins writer was, it appears, a native of Chichester, and 
he has been confounded by the writers of the Histoire 
Litteraire de France * and others with Gervase of Chi¬ 
chester, the friend of Thomas Becket. He was educated 
in France, where he entered the order of Premontre, and 
became first prior, and then, at the beginning of the thir¬ 
teenth century, abbot of St. Just, in the diocese of Beau¬ 
vais. In 1205 he was abbot of Thenailles, near Vervins, 
in the diocese of Laons ; and in February, 1210, he was 
further promoted to be abbot of Prcmontrd, and thus be¬ 
came the head of his order. In 1220 lie was appointed to 
the vacant bishoprick of Seez, with the consent of Henry 
III. of England, and he was consecrated at Rome by the 
pope on the 18tli of July. He occurs, as bishop of Seez, 
taking a part in various public transactions, until 1228, in 
which year, on the 10th or 20tli of February, he died. 
He was interred in the church of the abbey of Silly. He 
is said to have written his own epitaph in the following 
words:— 

Anglia me genuit, nutrivit Gallia; s&nctus 
Justus, Tlicnolium, Prsemonstratuiuque dedere 
Abbatis norocn; sed tnitram Sagia ; tumbara 
Hie locus; orctur ut detur spirituu astris. 

The only book which can be ascribed with any degree of 
certainty to this Gervase is a collection of letters, amount¬ 
ing in number to 1.17 in the more complete edition. 
Although an Englishman by birth, Gervase belongs as a 
writer rather to France than to this country, and his let¬ 
ters relate exclusively to the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
continent. 


* lliat. lit. ile Fr. tom. xriii. pp, 41-^49. 
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Edition*. 

Gervanii Epbtole. Mon s, 1662. 4to. Some copies bear the imprint of 
Valenciennes, 1663. 

Monuments Sac re Antlqnitatis. Edited by C. L. Hugo. Estival, IT 25, 
fol. tome I. pp. 1—IS4. 


ALEXANDER NECKAM. 

Alexander Neckam, sometimes called, from the 
place of his birth, Alexander de Sancto Albano, was one 
of the most remarkable scholars of the commencement of 
the thirteenth century. He was born at St. Alban’s, in 
September 1157, on the same night that king Richard I. 
was bom at Windsor; and it appears that Alexander’s 
mother was chosen as the nurse of the royal child, and 
that she suckled the prince with her right breast, and her 
own infant with the left.’ 1 ' He received his earlier edu- 
cation in his native town, and seems to have made rapid 
progress in learning, for it is stated that he was soon 
entrusted with the government of the school of Dun¬ 
stable (dependent on the abbey of St. Alban’s), and we 
find him, so early as 1180, when he could be only 
twenty-three years of age, a distinguished professor in 
the university of Paris. He returned to England in 1187, 
and is said to have resumed his place in the school of 
Dunstable, which he held for one year, and then be¬ 
came desirous of entering one of the monastic orders. 
His wishes, we are told, were first directed to the abbey 
of St. Alban’s, and he made an application couched in 
the following terms :—Si vie, veniam ; tin autem, &c.; 

* Tbi« anecdote is preserved in an extract, in one of James’s MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library, taken from a manuscript formerly in the possession of the 
earl of Arundel.—^Mense Septembri natus eat anno mclvii. regi Alius Rl- 
cardufi nomine spud W indie shore : Eadem nocte natus est Alexander Necbam 
apud sanctum Albanum, cujus mater fovit Ri card am ex mantilla dextra, ted 
Alexandrum fovit ex matmlla saa sinistra. (See Tanner.) The name is often 
spelt N&qvam , and Neckam, in Latin MSS. 

2 G 
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to which the abbot replied, si bonus es, venias; si nequam, 
nequaquam. It is said that Alexander Neckam, offended 
at the apparent pun upon his own name, immediately en¬ 
tered into a different monastic order, and became an Augus¬ 
tine canc 1 in the monastery of Cirencester.* There seems 
to be some room for doubt whether he was not afterwards 
for some time prior of St. Nicholas, at Exeter; but w T e 
know with more certainty that in 1213 he was elected 
abbot of Cirenccster.t According to the best authorities 
he died in 1217, at Kemscy, in Worcestershire, and was 
buried at Worcester..! 

His name was frequently played upon by his contem¬ 
poraries, and a pun found its way even into the epitaph 
which is said to have been inscribed upon his tomb:— 

Euiipsim patitur saptentia, sol sepclitur ; 

Cai si par unus, minus met flebile lunu« : 

Vir bene disertus et in omni more faisetus ; 

Dictns erat Nequam, vitam ilutit tarafil eequam. 

Alexander Ncckam appears under the character of a 
universal scholar: he had made proficiency in the whole 
circle of science, including the canon law, medicine, and 
theology. His language is distinguished by considerable 
elegance and purity of diction, and he uas certainly one of 
the best Latin poets of his age. In most of his writings 
he exhibits an evident propensity to grammatical studies, 
and a considerable portion of bis works belong directly to 
this class, although Roger Bacon speaks somewhat strongly 
of the errors in bis grammatical doctrines.§ The titles of 
Neckam’s chief grammatical treatises are, Isagogicum de 
Grammalica, or an introduction to grammar; Corroga- 

* This anecdote is given by Boston of Bury, in Tanner. It is very pro¬ 
bably apochryphal. 

t Anna]. Dunstap. quoted in Tanne-. 

I Annul. Wigorn.ap. Wharton, A, S. vot. i. p. 483. .Annal. Waverl.p. 184. 

4 Roger Baron, as quoted by Tanner. 
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tionea de tropia et fiffuria; Repertorium vocabulorum; Dis- 
tinctiones verborum ; De accentv in mediis syllabis. Some 
of these are preserved in the libraries of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and are interesting as showing the form of 
teaching in the schools of the twelfth and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies. There is a copy of the first in the British Museum. 
Ncckaxn was the author of the first of a class of tracts, 
common enough iri later times, for teaching the scholars 
to remember the Latin names of different articles, by con¬ 
necting them together in a descriptive narrative. Of this 
tract, which bears generally the title De nfeusilibus, there 
is an imperfect copy in the British Museum (MS. Cotton. 
Titus D. xx), but Tanner refers to other copies as existing 
in Caius College and Pcterhouse libraries at Cambridge. 
It is not only a curious monument of the history of scho¬ 
lastic teaching, but it affords much information on the 
manners of the time. 11 it' author begins by describing 
the different apartments of a house from the kitchen to 
the bedroom, the furniture, anti the implements used in 
each, and the whole range of domestic economy, with 
enumerations of different kinds of provisions, articles of 
dress, Kc.; he goes in the same way through the different 
parts of a castle, with its stores - , arms, and soldiers; next 
we have farming, the different trades and professions, &c. 
The words are accompanied by an intcrlinenr version in 
French, and each paragraph is followed by a grammatical 
commentary, which is evidently the composition of some 
later teacher of Neckam's school. We give as a spe¬ 
cimen of this work the paragraph on Carts and Carters, 
with the interlinear gloss and the commentary. 

raretter equuw t rah cut cm higam ciwJe 

Veredus veredarium ducturus, cucullam habeat capu- 

frngee muonchl 

cio armatam grisio, et eollohium habeat nianuheatum, ut 
2 o 2 
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tvera pin isent aner mnler 

menus cum libuerit exeant, vel si agasonis vel mulionis 

aguJyun ecchorgo 

officium explere relit, aculeo fruatur, aut fiagello, aut 

* idem bater i. flezjbili 

scorpione equos ccedat, vel lenta virga aurem regat, unde 

caretw capit de 50 

auriga nomen debito modo sortitur, vel eo quod aurem 
equi regat. 

Hie Teradns, di. Abntitur autem hoc voeabulo veredus; eat enim Teredos, 
ot didt Petrus Elyas, equos trahens bigam, et dicitur quasi vehens rbedam. 
Est autem rheda chant htt, unde in Alcxandriade 
Suspirant plaustra veredus. 

A quo hie veredarius, i. ductor equi. Sed potest diei quod auotor inspexit 
alia .11 originem hujus nominis teredut, quod derivator a vereor, reris, eo 
quod veretur ruinam rhedss, et sic potest snmi produrtoria, a quo hie vere- 
darius pro eqno ducto. Htec cnculla, in*, a cucuilo, las, et est vocalis deri- 
vatio. Libet, bat, libuit, a quo htec libitina, se. here, per contrarium eo 
quod minime libet, unde Horatiua, 

nisi quern Libitum sacrarat. 

Hie agaso, ductor asinorum, ab ago, is, et asinus, ni. Hie raulio, onis, 
custos mulorum, a mulo, tkc. 

The most elegant of Neckam’s poems is one on the 
monastic character, which appears to have been very po¬ 
pular, for it occurs frequently in manuscripts. It is 
given sometimes anonymously, and has been ascribed to 
Aldhelm, and to Anselm, though it evidently describes the 
manners of the end of the twelfth or the beginning of the 
thirteenth century.* The author begins by a simple ex¬ 
pression of what ought to constitute the monkish character: 

Quid deceat raon&chum, vel qualis debeat esse, 

Qui jubet ut dicam porrigat ipse mtuum. 

Qrex Banctus, monachi, vobis htec scribimus, htec vos 
Instruit, htec vitae pagina paudit iter. 

Nec nos, dilecti fratres, contemnite, si quid 
Nostra pium, si quid nostra salubre monent. 

* Our extracts are given from MS. Reg. 8 A. XXI. This poem is printed 
us some editions of the works of Anselm. 
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Sapini ingoate* lax pellit parvt tenebru ; 

Rirului et dulcet* wpe mlalitrai aquas. 

Nod toman fecit monacham, non horrlda veetis 
Bed rirtua aniroi perpetuaaqae rigor; 

Mena bumilii, mundi contemptus, rife pndica, 

Sanctaque aobriefea, heec faciunt monachum. 

The poet proceeds to warn the monastic orders against 
giving way to the love of pleasure, to envy, ambition, and 
the other sins then too prevalent in society, and the poem 
becomes in the sequel a declamation against the corrupt 
manners of the age, and especially against the female 
sex. He thus describes the cares to which power and 
worldly honours subject those who possess them— 

O dilectores mundi falsique potentes, 

Ecquid ter run as ease putatis opes ? 

Quid quoque muudauos quos afficiatis honored, 

Quorum perpetuus est soliicitudo comes ? 

Omnia prtecipitent formidant ardua casnm, 

Et magriie semper vis alieua nocet. 

Stepius alta ruit ventoruro flatibus arbor, 

Tula humilis mirtus, tuta mirica manut. 

Bellica cum celsas subvertit machina turres. 

Nil nocet exigute pauperis ilia casec. 

Et rapit obbtautes fluvii viulentia moles, 

Plana satis placido permanet ilia gradu. 

Montes et scopulos ssevi maris obruit unda, 

Ad placid um littus mitior unda venit. 

Aeriaa Alpes nivibus candesrere scimus, 

Frigoribusque premi perpetuoque gelu j 
illic et rabies veutoruin plurima Btevit ; 

Temperiem gratam proxima vallis habet. 

Sic vobi9 uunquam desunt ad versa, potentes, 

Non est pax vobis ulla nec nils quica. 

O quanto* regain patiuntur corda tnmultus I 

Quamque procellosis motibus ipaa fremunt! 

Inter regales epulas rariosque poratus 
Tabescunt curis eollicitoque metu. 

The following lines give us a curious picture of b lady’s 
toilette in the twelfth century:— 

Fcemioa, fax Sathane, gemmis radian tibus, auro. 

Vestibus, ut possit perderr, compta venit. 

Quod natura sibi sapiens dedit ilia reformat; 

Quicquid et accepit dedecuissc putat. 
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Pin git acn et fuco liventea reddit ocelloa, 

Sic oculorura, inquit, gratia major exit. 

Eat etiam teneras aures quae perforat, ut flic 
Aut auruzn aut cams pendeat inde lapis. 

Altera jejunat manse, minaitque cruorem, 

Ut prorstis qu&re palle&t ipsa facit. 

Nam quae non pallet, sibi rustics qureque videtur ; 

Ilk decct, hie color est veriw a mantis, ait. 

Hseo quoque diverais Mia aordibua inficit ora} 

Sed quare melior quseritur arte color ? 

Arte supercilium rarescit, rursus et arte 

In minimum mammas colligit ipsa suas. 

Arte quidem videos nigros fhveacere crines; 

Nidtur ipsa auo membra movere loco, 
fragili pingit totas in corpore partes, 

Ut quiequid nota cst displicuiese pules. 

Among other poems of Neckuin which appear to be lost, 
we have the titles Ad viros religiostos (perhaps the one 
described above); De conventions Maydalence ; See. He 
translated into Latin elegiacs the fables of Aisop, six of 
which have been printed by M. Robert from an imperfect 
manuscript at Paris.* But the most important poem of 
this author is a treatise on science, written also in elegiac 
verse, and comprised in ten distinctions, or books.f He 
begins by treating of the creation, then of the orders of 
angels, and proceeds to describe the stars, and thus sums 
up the different opinions concerning their substance:— 

Ad stellaa redeo, quee sunt solatia noctia, 

Delicias gaudet vlctis ( 5 ) habere suae. 

Lux, apecieB, levitas, scintillana splendor et ardor, 

Quod ait in his \irtas ignea, lionne probat ? 

Vulgua et Empedocles, Socrates, Achademia, menus 
Quod stellarmn sit ignis origo docent. 

Thalesque et liquidas ausus Mnro dicere flainmas. 

Quod sit eis mater Thetyos unda volunt. 

Sutnmua Aristoteles longe secessit ab iritis, 

Doctor Athonurum, dux, caput, orbia bonoa. 


* Fables Incites, Pane, 1825, tom. i, j>p. 103, 124, 194, 205, 237, 260, 
t A copy of this poem, from which we quote, is in the British Museum, 
MS. Reg. 8 E. IX. 
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Quod ttellif lit origo potent eaientia quinta 
Ceninit, ingenio cederc concta potass. 

The remainder of the first book relates to the planets, and 
to the laws of the heavenly bodies. In the second book, 
the author treats of the elements, and especially of the 
air, which leads him to describe the birds, as peculiarly 
appertaining to that element. The following is Neckam’s 
poetical description of the parrot:— 

Fsittnee, te nutrit, te fertitis India gaudet 
Inter delicto* rAniiw&pnre su,ib. 

HUtrio nobilifi es, nobis avibusque feiisquc 
Illudis, varios expriwis nre aonos. 

Risum mentiris, hiimitmu fingia, amaroa 
Gaudes jocumla voce refern* sales. 

lntenso corpus ornntnaturn nitore, 

Luminibus color hie gratior esse sold. 

Punioeus colli torques mtilare viiorem 
Cogif, ct in feignum nobiliMis adest. 

Rostrum duritie prtestal, vertexque flagella 
Cum tot suvtiucat, nonne fatetnr idem 3 

Verba, minus, ictus, audit, formidot, abhurrtl, 

Dortorisque sui s-rit nova jusaa *cqui. 

Nc tuuruatur aqui* redd if solicit nt rautuni, 

Ilinc cnt suftprrtu* aerib humor ev. 

Id col it arvu Phun mm expeotantu nimbus, 

Et montuua quibun gratia roriss abept. 

Nemjtc edit montea famobog morte Suulis, 

Et Jonatlitr nota eat tarota querela Dn\ id. 

Prae cunrtis avibus confertur latior isti 

Lingua potens proprita edere verba son is. 

lngenuus prrotat qimtg abjcetior ales, 

C onteiitus digilia dicitur esbt* tribus. 

The third book treats of water, and of fountains en¬ 
dowed with wonderful virtues, of all the different species 
of fishes, with a description of the principal rivers and 
the great towns situated upon them in France, England, 
and Ireland. The subjects of the fourth book are fire, 
tbe winds, snow, rain, meteorology, and various other 
matters connected with natural ‘philosophy. In the 
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fifth book we have a dissertation on the form of the earth, 
and a geographical description of it, with more detailed 
descriptions of France and England, in which he breaks 
out into the following warm eulogy of his native land:— 

Au natale solum, quod Pliniua Albion olim 
Dictum comroemorat, fleet*re lorn libet. 

Dehinc Bruti tellus eat dicta Britannia major, 

Nam minor Armoricos gaudet habere sinus, 

Exsuperet cun etas bee insula fertCitate, 

Et sputio queevis insula cedit ei. 

Ditat earn nature potens flavoque metallo 

Et stagno: reliquas quit numeraret opes ? 

Nulla magis regio studiis est epta Minerva, 

Arcadia vincit pascua, rura Phan. 

Dives frumento, lana, sale, melle, metallic, 

Flumina dant pisces, dat mare, silva feres, 

Tom Lybiae volucres quara fasidoe Anglia ditaat. 

MensBB sape tuns transeo cords aves. 

In mensa nusquam vultus jocundior, hospes 
Gratior, aut coitus lantior esse solet. 

Ornatua mensa nequit exquisitior esse, 

Gaudet in obsequiis ofheiosa manna. 

Anglicus a puero, velut id nature minis tret, 

Aut jubeat, donat munere digna dari. 

Engitur porrecta manum stans curva sencctus 
Ad dandum manus hie nulla senilis erit. 

Siderei vultus hie munificentia regnat, 

Hie nescit munus vendere lenta manus. 

Absque more detur munus sine urirmure, vultus 
Lattice mentis nuocius esse solet. 

Condit sed geininat donum dandi modus, ipsum 
Spes crucians aniznutn degene rare facit. 

Pr« reliquis banc exercet venatio gentem, 

Cederet Orion et Meleager ei. , 

Ingenium dat ei genius subtile, quod arteu 
Mecbanicas subdit ingenuasque sibi. 

The sixth book makes us acquainted with the interior of the 
earth, and with metals, precious stones, their natures and 
qualities, &c. The seventh is devoted to the medical quali¬ 
ties of different plants, and the eighth is occupied with 
innt, seed, &c. The ninth contains the natural history of 
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animals, with observations on the senses, brain, &c. of man. 
The tenth treats of the seven arts, and on science in gene¬ 
ral, and ends with the following account of the author :— 

Quod >1 forte fores claudat tibi Claudia, clanetrum 
Martyris Albani sit tibi tuta qaies. 

Hie locus tttatis nostrs primordia novit, 

Annos fdice a, letitifeque dies. 

Hie locus ingenuis pueriles imbuit annos 
Artibus, et nostra laudis origo fuit. 

Hie locus iruignes magoosque creavit alumnos, 

Felix eximio martyre, gente, situ. 

Miiltat hie Christo noctuque dieque labori 
Indulgens sancto reiigiosa c oh or a. 

Hsec te luscipiet placito gratoque favore, 

Optabit tutor qtnlibct esse tuus. 

Hie locus hospitibus sese debere fatetur, 

Quoa admittit honor, janitor iste loci. 

Hortarer te Parisius partenque remotas 

Viaere, ued terret me mans unda tumens. 

Vix aliquis locus est dicta mihi jjotior orbe, 

Qua modici pontis pam columna fui. 

Hie artes didici docuique fideJiter, iode 
Aoceaait studio lectio sacra raeo: 

Audm canones, Ilypooratem cum Galieno, 

Jua civile milii displicuiMe neges. 

Si suspecta tibi loca aunt solnnuia. nos tree 
Intra septa do ecus tutior esse potes. 

Urbs vires experts tuaa, Garomnde, per annos 
Septem, ni fallor, vU tibi deesse volet. 

Non mortar fcotus dum tu wrvaris in eettc. 

Cum sis in genii gloria magna mei. 

Neckam’s scientific works are not very numerous; 
the one of most importance, and (to judge by the number 
of manuscripts) the most popular, was the treatise De 
noturis rerum.* The earlier part of this prose treatise is in 
a great measure a paraphrase of the poem last described, 
with however much amplification and addition. As in 
the poem, the first book commences with an account of 
the creation, of heaven, of the planetary bodies, and of the 
elements, which latter subject leads Jo a description of the 

* The manuscript from which we describe this work is MS. Reg. 12 G XI. 
Incipii opus magittri Alexandra de -Sancto Albano de naturit return. 
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different kinds of birds. The second book treats of foun¬ 
tains, &c. of fishes, plants, stones, serpents, animals, and 
of arts and trades. Neckam’s natural history is here en¬ 
livened by many anecdotes of birds and animals, and he 
gives us from time to time curious notices of the method 
of teaching then practised in the university of Paris. He 
adopts the fashion of his age in giving frequent moralixa- 
tions and spiritual applications of his scientific facts. In 
his chapter on buildings, he says that the walls of a building 
ought to- be made to lean from each other (so as to repre¬ 
sent radii converging to the centre of the earth), as being 
the strongest form, because, as he says, heavy bodies 
naturally tend towards a centre: this is a curious antici¬ 
pation of the doctrine of gravitation.* Sometimes we are 
favoured with the popular notions of the age, as in the 
account of the spots in the moon, which we may give as 
an example of the style of this book. 

Bt macula lunG. 

Nonnulli sollicitantur unde urn brat ilia qusedam macula in luna videatur. 
Placuit ergo quibusdam lunare corpus esse cave mow urn, ita quod cavern® 
bins lucis solaria radios in sc non admittant. Aliis visum est corpus lunce 
non esse rotundum, sed in quibusdam sui partibus esse eminent!us, in aliis 
depressius. Partes igitur depress* in modum ronvaUiuin benclicium lucis 
solans non sentiuot. Htec autern opinio predict* opinioni coHimitanea est. 
Volunt alii lunare corpus in sui natura obscurum esse, ita ut nuiedarn ejus 
partes obscuriores natural iter sunt aliis, unde et illumination! non sunt ob- 
noxi®. Sed sciendum est in signum et instructionem nostri hoc factum esse. 
Merito enim prevaricationis primorum parentum omnium planetarum et 
stellarum fulgor dispendium claritatis sustinuit. Luna vero qu* citima 
terris est, et aspectibus bumanis faruiiiarius occurrens, maculum in se deti- 
nuit, ad denotandum quod quamdiu in statu vitee presentis currimus, macula 

* Oportet namque necessario ut quanto amplius parietes a terra surgunt, 
tanto major digtauda inter ipso* reperiatur. Cum euim omne ponderosum 
naturali tur ten da t ad centrum, intellige parietes ad centrum terra tendere, et 
reperies ipsos parietes angularitur eibi sociari. Videsne igitur quonammodo 
radii ex modiolo big® procedentes majori et minori distantia se jungantur 
usque dum rot* ipsi maritentur ? Sic et parietes elevantur, coeli convex a 
respicientes. MS. Reg. 12 G, XI. fol. 79, v“. 
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aliqu in unot* eodesia ctt. Com aotem omnet planets com steUia etiam 
atabunt, quaai emeriti, stabilia erit status neater, et non erit aliqua macula in 
Inna material!, aicnt nee in aancta ecrlesia. Foraitan aimplex lector non 
advertit quid vocem lunce maculam. Nonne novietl quid Tulgua vocet rusti- 
cum in Inna portantem apinaa ? unde quidam vulgariter loquena ait,— 

Ruaticna in Inna, quern aarcina deprimit una, 

Monatrat per apinaa nolli prodesac rapinaa. 

duodena igitur umbram illara (liaperaam conapicta, rev oca ad memoriam 
tranagreasionem primorum parentum, et ingrmiace, &c. 

The three other books of this treatise, which is complete 
in five, are devoted to moral subjects. 

Neckam’s theological works are very numerous, and 
somewhat varied in their character, consisting of rather 
extensive commentaries on the scriptures, in which his 
love of grammatical investigation is conspicuous, of a 
number of essays on different subjects connected with 
divinity, and of eighteen sermons. He also published 
commentaries on some of the writings of Aristotle, on the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid, and on a portion of Martianus 
Capella. It does not appear that any of the numerous 
works of Alexander Ncckam, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the poem on monastic life, and a few fragments, have 
ever been printed. 


JOSCELIN DE BRAKELONDE. 

Among the historians of the period now under our con¬ 
sideration, mention must be made of Joscelin dc Brake- 
londe. Mr. Gage Rokewode has collected all the known 
facts of his life. He was a native of Bury St. Edmund’s, 
became a monk of the abbey in 11 73, was chaplain to the 
prior in 1182,and was soon afterwards promoted to be the 
chaplain of the abbot Samson, with whom he lived on 
terms of great intimacy, and the history of whose abbacy 
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occupies the greater part of his book. In 1198 and 1200 
he did the honours of the abbey as guest-master; and in 
1211 he held the office of almoner. * 

The only known work by Joscelin is a history of the 
afiairs of the abbey of St. Edmund’s during his own time, i.e. 
fromll73to 1201. The author appears to have been well 
acquainted with the common Latin authors, but his latinity 
is singularly unclassical and inelegant. The merit of the 
book arises simply from the circumstance that it is a plain 
and unvarnished statement of facts, and that the writer, 
being personally interested in the narrative, gives much 
more of minute detail than the historians of his class 
generally indulge in, and has thus furnished us with a 
remarkable picture of monastic life. The following extract 
will illustrate his style and the peculiar character of his 
history. 

Xn diebus illia celerariua, t.ieut caeteri official™, Rppruntm it denarioa a 
Perneto Judseo, inconsulto convents, super cartam aupradirto sigillo signa- 
tam. Cum autem excrevit debitum usque ad aexaginta librae, summonitua 
eat conventue ad aolvendum debitum celerarii. Depositua eat eelcrariua; 
licet allegaret gravamen auum, dicens quod ausceperat tribua onnia boapitea 
omnes in domo hoapitum ad prsccptuin abbatis, aive abbas fiierit pneecna 
aive abaena, qnoa debeat auacipere abbaa secundum couauetudincin abbatiae. 
Subatitutua eat magieter Dioniaiua, qui per providrntiam auam et cautelam 
minoravit debit&m lx. librarum usque ad xxx. librae ; de quo debito reddidi. 
mua xxx" marcas, quae Benedictua de lllakeham deditconventui pro maneriia 
Neutone et Wepitede tenendU ; aed carta Judiei uaque hodit* reiiiftii.it apud 
Judaenm, in qua continents ixri. libre de katallo et de debito celerarii. 
Tertio die poatquam magiater Dioniaiua fuit celerariu., ducti aunt tree mili- 
tea atm armigeria auia uaque in domum hoapitum, ut ibi reduereutur, abbate 
domi existente et in thalamo soo reaidente. Cum autem andiaset magnani* 
mua ille «acidea, nolens perdere in baiUva aua, aicut r«teri, aurreotit et 
accepit clavea cellarii, et duceua aerum militea illoa uaque in aulam abbatis, 
venienaque ad abbatem, dixit: " Domine, bene noviatia quod conauctudo 
abbatis eat, ut militea et laid recipiantur in curia veatra, ai abbaa domi fnerit •, 
nee volo nec poaaum recipere hoapitea qui ad voa pertinent. Alioqnin, ac. 
cipite clavea cellarii veatri, et alium conetirtiite calerarium pro benrplacito 
veatro.” Audiena hoc abbaa, volena vel nolens recepit illoa militea, et 
aemper poatea militea et laicoa recepit aecundum antiquam consuetudlnem, 
et adhuc recipiuntur, abbate domi existente. 
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It appears that Joscelin also wrote a book on the 
miracles pretended to have been performed by St. Robert, 
a boy alleged to have been martyred by the Jews at 
Bury St Edmund’s in 1181. 

Edition. 

Chronica Jocelrai de Brakelonda, de rebus gestis Samsonis abbatis monas- 
terii Sanct^Edmundi. Nunc primum typis mandata cnrante Johanne 
Gage Rokewode. Londini: sumptibus Societatis Camdenensis. 1640. 4to. 

Translation. 

Monastic and Social Life in the Twelfth Century, as exemplified in the Chro¬ 
nicles of Jocelin of Brakelond, from a.u. 1173 to 1202. Translated 
from the original Latin, as printed by the Camden Society. With 
Notes, Introduction, &c. by T. E. Tomlins, Esq. Editor of “ Lyttie- 
ton's Tenures," &c. London, 1843. 8vo. 


GILBERTUS ANGLICUS. 

The earliest English medical writer is generally known 
by this name, though some of the old bibliographers 
give him that of Legle (? L’Aigle), but on what au¬ 
thority does not appear.* We know little or nothing 
of his history; but it is said that he went to study in the 
medical schools in Italy, and that, after gaining consi¬ 
derable reputation there, he returned to his native country, 
and obtained the appointment of physician to Hubert 
archbishop of Canterbury, who held that see from 1193 
to 1206. Bale and others represent Gilbert as flourishing 
in 1210. 

Gilbert is best known by a compendium of the medical 
doctrines of his age, in seven books, in which he has em¬ 
bodied in an orderly form the opinions of the various 
medical authorities then in reppte on the different diseases 


* Tanner places him in his Bibliotheca under the name Leglavt. 
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of the human body, and on the various modes of treating 
them. In the first book he treats of fevers; in the second, 
of diseases of the head and nerves; in the third, of diseases 
of the eyes and face; in the fourth, of diseases incident to 
the external members; in the fifth, of internal disease^ 
which are also continued through the sixth book; while 
the seventh treats of diseases of the generative system, 
and of gout, cancers, diseases of the skin, poisons, hydro¬ 
phobia, &c. The first chapter will explain the general 
system of the division of diseases followed in this book, 
and will ut the same time serve as a specimen of the style 
of this our first writer on medical science. 

A morbis universalibas propositi nostri intentio eat inchoare, et dictionea 
particulares actorum magistronimque in opere medicationis expertissimaS 
aggregare, sumendo -principium a morbi quadam division? qute est quum 
morbus alius est a nature immutata consimilium et alias a nature immutata 
coatinoationis. Utrorumque vero subjungenda Cbt alia divisio, quum omnium 
horum quidam est universalis, quidam particulars. El universalis triplex 
est, quum aut universaliter omnia membra affligit, aut quia omnia genera 
morborum simul in eo reperiuntur, ut in apostemate, aut duo tautum, ut in 
solutione continuitatis. Et morbus universalis cx immutata nature con si mi¬ 
lium est. ut febris; et morbus universalis ex immutata nature officialiuLi est, 
ut quibusdam placet opbiales, scilicet incubus. Et morborum universalium 
quidam sunt inficientes, et quidam non. Et inficientium quidam interiue 
consurgunt, ut lepra et variolee et morbili et scabies, quoniam totam cor- 
rump tint habitadinem. Et quidam extra adreuiunt, ant per eorum assump- 
tionem aut obviationem, ut venena ft morsun venenosoruin anirualiuno. Et 
morbi particnlares similiter dividuntur, quum aut sunt ex immutata nature 
consimilium, ut dolor capitis, aut immutata nature officiulium, ut paralisis. 
Primo autem erit sermo noater de universalibus, et inter bos dc bis prius qui 
ex malitia sunt complcxionis diversse, ut de febribu*, quia sunt digniores et 
generaliores et periculosiores et frequentiores; deinceps autem de particula- 
ribuB, et inter hos de morbis com muni bus, tarn ex solutione continuitatis 
qnam de his qui ex omni genere concurrent secundum situm membrorum, 
qnibus advemuot, a superioribos incipientes per onlinem sermonem exquiei- 
tom constituenteB, in inferioribus, Deo adjuvante, fiuiemus. 

This book is sometimes found under the title of Prac- 
iica Medicines, which led Leland into the mistake of 
ascribing to Gilbert a different book under that title. 
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It is of frequent occurrence among the manuscripts of our 
public libraries. Bale and Pits have ascribed some other 
treatises to him, but apparently on doubtful authority. 
A Commentary on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates is sup¬ 
posed, with better reason, to have been written by him; 
and another Comment on -dSgidius De urinis is found 
under the name of Gilbertus Anglicus among the manu¬ 
scripts of Merton College, Oxford. 

Edition. 

Compendium medicine Gilberti anglici tan morbornj vniuprsalin qua parti- 
cuiarium nondum medial! sal & cyrurgici? vtilisgimum. f Venandantur 
Lugduni in vico Mercuriali tub intendgnio Angeli. At thS end, Expli¬ 
cit compendium medicine Gilberti Anglici correctum et bene emendatum 
per dominum Micbaelem de Capclla artium et medicine doctorem : ac 
Lugduni Impreaaum per Jacnhu) Saccon . expennis Vincentii dc Porto- 
narijs. Anno Domini. M.D. x. die vero vigesima menaia Kouembria. 
Deo Gratiaa. Bvo. 


WILLIAM DU MONT. 

This scholar is said to have been a native of Leicester, 
but, from tbe circumstance of his having opened a school 
of theology on the Mount of St. Genevieve at Paris, he 
was generally known by the name of William du Mont. 
He was the friend of Giraldus Cambrcnsis, and of most of 
the distinguished English scholars of his day. Giraldus 
attended his lectures in Paris, which must have been prior 
to 11/2, when Giraldus returned to England. After Wil¬ 
liam’s return to England, the date of which is not known, 
he was appointed chancellor of the diocese of Lincoln, and 
he opened a school at Lincoln, which became as cele¬ 
brated as that which he had left at Paris. He died in 
1213, and was buried in Lincoln Cathedral.* 


* Sec the Chronicle of Msilros. nub an. tircxu. 
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The works of William da Mont are almost all on theo¬ 
logical subjects, and are rather numerous, but none of 
sufficient importance to render it necessary to give 
their titles. He appears to have been profoundly skilled 
in that subtile method of teaching and arguing which had 
its head-quarters in the Parisian university, and which is 
considered one of the distinguishing characteristics of the 
scholastic divinity of the thirteenth century. Manuscripts 
of the writings of William du Mont occur not unfre- 
quently in the libraries of Oxford and Cambridge, but 
none of them appear to have been printed. 


WILLIAM THE TROUVERE. 

A trouvere named William, who was certainly an eccle¬ 
siastic, although there appears no reason for identifying 
him with William the clerk, occurs in a manuscript in the 
British Museum (MS. Egerton, No. 612) as the author of 
a collection of miracles of the virgin and saints’ legends in 
Anglo-Norman verse. The commencement of this work 
is unfortunately lost, or we should probably have known 
more of its author; who mcidently informs us that, 
although commonly called William, his more proper name 
was “Adgar,’’ which would lead us to believe him of 
Anglo-Saxon blood. 

Pur geo ke 1'en aeit escmer, 

Qu’enz Uvre ae deust numer 
leal ki le litre translate, 

Par taat lert le lure aanz baratp ; 

Mut volentira me tmmprai. 

Adgar ai nun, mes el i sai, 

In plosur me apelent WUliame; 

Bien le pneot faire sang blaame, 

Kar par eel nun ful prime remet, 

E pun par Adgar baptiret. 
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Pur reo par raisun m’est avil, 

Kp en/ es nuns n'al rien lnespris, 

Ne cil ki AViIIamc me ctannent. 

Ore me apelgrnt quel kc nub aimcnt. 

William informs us that lie translated his work from a 
Latin book in the almaric, or ambry, of St. Paul’s church 
in London. It commences with a series of miracles of 
the Virgin Mary, among which arc introduced the legend 
of Theopliilus, (fol. 21, v°), and an account of the estab¬ 
lishment of the Feast of the Conception of the Virgin, (fol. 
39, r°), which had been treated at more length by Wace. 
At the commencement of the history of Tlieophilus*, which 
he confesses had been translated before, the author in¬ 
forms us that this work was not his only literary produc¬ 
tion.— 


Meint bcl sernmn ai dcscut, 

Ci retruib un sens parfit, 

\uctori7< e remime. 

Bien aai k’ll ert oin^ transl&tl, 

Main pur ^eo ke on present le truis, 
l,ais*ei ne dci, ne jo ne puis. 

Cil ne 1* >eit ne unkes ne V ut, 

A qui jo i&z lcest e« nt r 
Nc h autre, si cum jo crei, 

Ki rest livre enquierent de met. 

Pui $eo uc T \ ml mie lai^sei ; 

Kar bel m’est si traveller, 

Pui Deu senru e vu«» ptaisn. 

Tlie latter part of the book is occupied with short legends 
of saints, among which appears that of Dunstan. 

* The legend of Theophtlus, which bears some analogy to that of Dr. 
Faustus, was very popular m the Middle Ages. Rutebeuf, in the thirteenth 
century, made it the subject of a miracle play in French. M. Jubmal, in 
the second volume ot his edition of the woi ks of Rutebeuf, has published 
a long French poem on the same subject by Gautier de Coinsy. 
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DURING THE REIGNS OF RICHARD T. AND JOHN. 

The minor authors of this period whoso names have 
come down to us are less numerous than might have been 
expected. Among the compilers of local histories we may 
mention Geoffrey of Coldingham, a monk of Dur- 
ham, who about the beginning of the twelfth century was 
made sacrist of the priory of Coldingham in Scotland, a 
cell of Durham. Here ho compiled a brief history of the 
church of Durham from 1152 to 1214, soon after which 
date he probably died. This history was first published 
by Ilenry Wharton,* but a more complete edition has 
been given by Mr. Raine in one of the publications of 
the Surtees Society, f Tanner conjectured that Geoffrey 
was the author of lives of Godric of Finchale and Bartho¬ 
lomew of Fame, preserved in one of the Fairfax manu¬ 
scripts in the Bodleian library. 

Girard of Cornwall ( Girardna Comubieimis) is a 
writer whose history is involved in much obscurity, 
and who has even been supposed by some to be the same 
person as Giraldus Cambrensis. The historian Rudbourn, 
printed in Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, cites on several occa¬ 
sions the works of this writer De geatis Eritonum and De 
gestia regum Weataaxomm. Al the end of a manuscript 
of Higden’s Polychronicon, in the library of Magdalene 
College, Oxford, the scribe has copied the history of Guy 
of Warwick from the eleventh chapter of Girardus Comu- 
biensis De gestia regum Weatsaronum , and from thence it 
was printed by Heame in the Appendix to his edition of 

* Anglia Sacra, voU i. p. 718. 

t Hiltons DonelmmuU Scnptores tres. 8 to. 1839. 
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the Annals of Dunstaple; but the original work is not 
now known to exist. It may be added that it is even 
doubtful at what period this writer lived. 

Nicholas de Walkington, a monk of Kirkham in 
Yorkshire, was the author of brief narratives of the war 
between Henry I. and Louis le Gros of France, and of the 
famous battle of the Standard under king Stephen, pre¬ 
served in MS. Cotton. Titus A. xix. Bale ascribes to 
a person of this name a history of Walter Espcc (perhaps 
the narrative of the Battle of the Standard, in which that 
baron was engaged), and a treatise De virtvtibm et xrititi, 
and says that he flourished in 1103. 

Two poets occur during this period, named Mau¬ 
rice. One of them was a Welshman, the friend of 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who mentions him in terms of high 
commendation in the third distinction of his treatise De 
institutione principle. Bale ascribes to him Epiprammata 
gutedam, lib. i., and Carmina et epistolee, lib. i. The other 
was Maurice of Forde, a native of Somersetshire and 
monk of the house from which he takes his name. Leland 
says that he wrote a poem De echemate pontificali, dedi¬ 
cated to Reginald, bishop of Bath ; and Bale ascribes to 
him also Carminum lib. i. 

Another minor Latin poet appears to have flourished 
at this period, named John be St. Omer, although he 
was a native of Norfolk. Some poet, of whose name 
we are ignorant, but who was probably a monk of Peter¬ 
borough, had written a bitter rhyming satire upon the 
people of Norfolk. John de St. Omer took up the pen 
in defence of his native county, and composed his answer 
in the same kind of verse as that of the Peterborough 

2 H 2 
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monk. The concluding lines, which contain all we know of 
our writer, will servo as a specimen of the style of both:— 

Nolo cujuspiam iraa iucurrere, 

Hoc solum audeo patenter dicerr, 

N'ortfolchiensium cum aim de gencre, 

Decet me patri&m meam defcnderc. 

Qui me polluerit Into vel pulvere. 

Licet ut audeam istud excutere, 

Si quia quod scripscrira rult reprehendere, 

Scribat, et pnesto sum illi rcscribere. 

Constare facio de meo nomine, 

Sum Dei gratia dictus cognomine, 

De Sancto nuncupor Omero, crimine , 

Me mundes deprecor tu autem, Domine. 

The satirical Descriptio Norfolciensium commences with 
the account of an edict sent out by Ctesar to make a 
geographical survey of the globe, and to inquire the cha¬ 
racters of each province:— 

lixiit cdictum quondam a Ctesare, 

Qui mittens nuncios jussit describere 
Omnes pravincias, atquc aummoperr 
Qua; bonse fuerint, qua; non, inquirere. 

And proceeds to state that the imperial messengers, on 
their return, declared that the worst of all the provinces 
they had met with was the county of Norfolk. This poem 
occurs in several manuscripts, but we know of only one 
copy of John de St. Omer’s Norfolchi a? description!* im- 
pngmfio.* 


Adam of Dore, abbot of Dore near Hereford, is only 
known as having written a metrical defence of the monks 
against the treatise of Giraldus Cambrensis, entitled Specu¬ 
lum ecclesue, which is now lost, but the epigrammatic 
replies by Giraldus himself and by Simon du Fresne are, 

* Both are printed in a Collection by the author of the preaent volume, 
entitled. Early Mysteries and other Latin Poem* of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, 8vo. Loudon, 1838. 
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according to Tanner, preserved. Bale attributes to this 
writer a treatise entitled Rudimenta vm vices. 

Another Adam, a Benedictine monk of Einesham in 
Oxfordshire, wrote an account of a vision of the pains of 
purgatory and hell and the joys of paradise, which appeared 
to a monk of his house, named Edmund, in the year 
1196, which is found in a manuscript in the British Mu¬ 
seum (MS. Cotton. Calig. a. viii) and in two manuscripts 
at Oxford. 

Robert de Beaupey (do Bellofoco sii'e Bello/ago), a 
canon of Salisbury, and friend of tiiraldus Cambrensis, 
Walter Mapes, and other scholars of that age, is said to 
have written an Encomium Topographice, on the occasion 
of the pompous festival given by Giraldus when he read 
his Topographia Hiberniec at Oxford. Bale also attributes 
to this writer a book entitled Monita salubria; and he 
is considered as the author of a poem in praise of ale 
(Carmen de commendatione cerevuice), which is found in a 
manuscript of the public library of the university of Cam¬ 
bridge, beginning with the line— 

Eloquio ilnlci vernsns et voce serena. 

Alexander, said to have been known by the surname 
of Le Pakgiter (the plasterer), made abbot of St. Augus¬ 
tine’s at Canterbury in 1213, was a stanch adherent of 
king John in opposing the pretensions of the court of 
Rome, and was on that account excommunicated by the 
legate Pandulf, and, after the king's death, deprived of all 
his ecclesiastical preferments. He died in October, 1220, 
as we leam from Hoveden, and the Chronicles of St. 
Augustine’s, and is said to have ended his life in great 
poverty. Bale gives as the titles of his writings, Victoria 
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a Prothceo , lib. i.; Super variis articulis fidei , lib. i.; De 
eccleeue potentate, lib. i.; De potestate vicaria, lib. i.; 
De cessations papali, lib. i. But, as we have often had 
occasion to observe, Bale’s statements must be taken with 
some degree of caution. 

John Cumyn (Joannes Cumynus), who appears to have 
been a monk of Evesham, wsb elected in 1172 archbishop 
of Dublin,* where in 1185 he held a council and read a 
discourse De sacramentis ecclesite, which, nidi some of 
his letters, is said to have been preserved in a manuscript 
in the collection of Petavius, and to have been seen there 
by Dempster. 

John abbot of Forde was a theological writer of 
some reputation at the end of the twelfth and beginning 
of the thirteenth centuries. He is said to have held the 
office of confessor to king John. We are unacquainted 
with the year of his death, but Leland tells us he was 
buried without much pomp in his abbey church. Among 
his theological writings Leland enumerates a hundred and 
twenty homilies, an Ejcpusitio super Hieremiam , a treatise 
De contempiu mundi, and a work Super cantica canticorum. 
The last of these works appears to have been nothing 
more than the homilies under another title; they are said 
to be preserved among the manuscripts of Balliol college, 
Oxford. His life of St. Wulfric, the hermit, dedicated in 
two separate epistles to Bartholomew bishop of Exeter, 
and to Baldwin archbishop of Canterbury, is preserved 
in MS. Cotton. Faustina B. iv. A sermon by John of 
Forde is preserved in a manuscript in the Bodleian 
library. 


Gii'aldui Cambr. Kxpugn. Hiberu. cc, 23—25, 
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Hugh de Nonant, an ecclesiastic who acted a pro¬ 
minent part in the political intrigues of the reign of 
Richard 1., and who rendered himself remarkable for his 
bitter enmity to William de Longchamp, need only be 
mentioned as the author of a letter quoted by Roger de 
Hoveden and Radulph de Diceto, written in a rhetorical 
style, and giving an exulting account of the fall and banish¬ 
ment of that prelate. This letter is often found sepa¬ 
rately in manuscripts. Hugh de Nonant was made bishop 
of Lichfield in 1185, and died in Normandy in 1199. 

Richard, an English abbot of the order of Premontre, 
but of which house is not known, was the author of various 
theological treatises of no interest at the present day, 
some of which are preserved in the libraries of Oxford 
and Cambridge. lie is said also to have been the author 
of a life of St. Ursula; and Bale ascribes to him a chronicle 
from 1064 to 1284, which must be a mistake, as he is said 
to have flourished in 11'JO. 

A diligent search might, perhaps, add a few insignificant 
names to the foregoing list, such as John ok Tilbury, 
who is supposed to have written some sermons; Sam¬ 
son abbot of Bury, who wrote, it is said, a collection of 
the miracles of St. Edmund, the patron saint of his house, 
&c. John op Wallixukoku, abbot of St, Alban's, is 
described by Matthew Paris as a man of learning: but that 
historian does not ascribe to him any writings, and it is 
more than probable that the chronicle printed under his 
name by Gale, and other works which go under the same 
name, were the composition of a monkish writer who lived 
at a later period. 
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Die Gesetze der Angelsachscn ... Ilerausgegcben von Dr. Rein¬ 
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library at Lambeth Palace, edited by Francisque Michel. 
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Record Commission. The Anglo-Norman laws of William 
the Conqueror, the best text. 
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OP THE 

LITERARY CHARACTERS NOTICED IN THIS AND 
THE PRECEDING VOLUME. 


Vol. 1.—Anglo-Saxon Period. 

a. D. 

530—600. Gildas. 

Nennius. 

St. Columbanus. 

Died 709- Wilfred. 

690. Benedict Biscop. 

C. 680. Caedmon. 

704. Adamnan. 

705. Haeddi, or Hcdda. 

709- Aldhelm. 

c. 718. Egwin. 

720. Eddius Steplianus. 

721 . John of Beverley. 

716, Ceolfirid. 

729. Egbert. 

721. Eadfrith. 

726. Tobias. 

731. Berctwald. 

734. Tatwine. 
fl. 730. Felix. 

738. Wilbrord. 

735. Bede. 
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740. Acca, 

732. Albinus, 

739. Nothhelm, 
745. Daniel, 

740. Ethelwald, 
after 737. Forthhere, 
after 731. Hwetbert, 

Plegwin, 

Withred, 

Cuthbertj 


1 


the literary friends of Bede. 


766. Egbert of York. 

758. Cuthbert of Canterbury. 
755. Boniface (Winfrid). 


787. Willibald. 
789. Willehad. 
804. Alcuin. 


763. Frith\rald. 
797. Ethelbert. 

Ethelwolf. 


Dicuil. 

868. Swithun. 
c, 877* Neot. 

901. King Alfred. 
910. Asser. 

923. Plegmund. 
915. Werfertli. 


897. Denewulf. 

90S. Grimbald. 

John the ** mass-priest.” 
877- Joannes Scotus. 
Hucarius. 

Ercombert. 

Aldred the Glossator. 
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A. D. 

961. Odo archbishop of Canterbury, 
fl. 956. Fridegode. 

984. Ethelwold. 

988. Dunstan. 

992. Oswald. 

974. Aio. 

988. Fulbertus. 

Brice tan. 

fl. 980. Lantfredus. 
fl. 990. Wolstan. 
fl. 980. Bridfcrtli. 
fl. 990. Alfric of Malmsbury. 

1006. Alfric of Canterbury. 

Adalnrd. 

1051. Alfric Bata. 

1008. Cynewulf, or Kenulf. 

1023. Wulfstan. 
fl. 1010. Oswald, 

1038. Ethelnoth, 
fl. 1020. Hayxoo of York, 

1054. Haymo of Canterbury, 

1047- Withman. 
fl. 1066. Folchard. 

1077* Hereman. 

1086. Giso. 

1098. Gotselin. 
fl, 1090. Ethelward. 

1095. Wulstan. 


| minor writers. 
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Vol. II. —Anglo-Norman period. 


a. D. 

Died 1089. Lanfranc. 

c. 10J6. Guy bishop of Amiens, 
fl. 1082. Gerland. 


1095. Robert bishop of Hereford. 

1096. William bishop of Durham. 
1098. Osmund bishop of Salisbury. 
1100. Thomas archbishop of York. 

c. 1100. Osbem of Canterbury. 

1109. Ingulf. 

1107. Godfrey of Winchester, 
fl. 1100. Lucian of Chester. 

fl. 1102. Saevnilf. 

1108. Gundulf. 

1108. Gerard archbishop of York. 


Minor Writers of the 11/A century. 

fl. 1082. Sulcard. 

1096. Ricemarchus. 

Hemming, sub-prior of Worcester. 
Hamelinus of Verul&m. 

1113. Colman. 

Alwin, or Ailwin. 

1117. Faritius. 

Leofric of Brun. 

Wamier, or Gamier. 

Johannes Grammaticus. 


1109. Anselm. 

1135. King Henry I. 
fl. 1110. William of Chester. 

1114. Gilbert Crispin. 

1115. Turgot. 
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1118. Florence of Worcester. 

1119. Herebert bishop of Norwich, 
fl. 1112. Reginald of Canterbury. 

1124. Emulph bishop of Rochester. 

1124. Eadmer. 

1134. Stephen Harding, 
fl. 1120. Philip de Thaun. 
fl. 1124. Roger Infans. 

11. 1125. Hilarius. 

11.1120. Athelardof Bath, 
fl. 1129. Simeon of Durham. 

1134. Gilbert bishop of London (Universalis). 
1137. Ailmer. 

Minor tvr iters of the reign of Henry /. 

1122. Radulph bishop of Rochester. 

1124. Nicholas prior of Worcester, 
fl. 1120. Geoffrey of Landaff. 
fl. 1120. Benedict of Gloucester, 
fl. 1120. David bishop of Bangor. 

1129. Gilbert archdeacon of Buckingham. 

1146. Geoffrey abbot of St. Alban’s. 

1114. Thomas of Bayeux, archbishop of York. 
1140. Thurstan, archbishop of York. 

1112. Stephen of Whitby. 


after 1143. Ordericus Vitalis. 
fl. 1143. Robert de Retines. 

Turold. 

Everard. 

Helys of Winchester. 

Samson de Nanteuil. 

Guiscard or Guichard de Beaulieu, 
fl. 1140. William of Melmsbury. 
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1154. 
fl. 1148. 

il. 1150. 
fl. 1150. 

1154. 
c. 1154. 
after 1154. 
after 1154. 
after 1155. 


1151. 
fl. 1140. 
fl. 1140. 
1146. 


Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
Gaimar. 

David. 

Alfred of Beverley. 

Osbern of Gloucester. 
Laurence of Durham. 

Caradoc of Lancarvan. 

Henry of Huntingdon. 
William de Conches. 

Hugo Candidus, 

Minor Writers under Stephen. 
Geoffrey of Burton. 

Robert of Salop. 

Nicholas of St. Alban’s. 
William of Rievaux. 

Richard of Worcester. 


fl. 1150. Robert le Poule. 
fl. 1143. Richard of Hexham, 
fl. liyo. John of Hexham, 
fl. 1159. Robert of Cricklade. 

1166. Ailred of Rievaux. 
fl. 1165. Reginald of Durham. 

1164. Hugh abbot of Reading. 

1167. Robert de Meiun, bishop of Hereford, j 
fl. 1168. William of Peterborough. 

1170. Thomas Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, 
after 1171. Wace. 
fl. 1170. Radulph de Dunstable, 
fl. 1 170. William of St. Alban’s, 
fl. 1170. John of Cornwall, 
ft, 1170. Gervase of Chichester, 
ft. 1170. Roger of Hereford. 
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fl. 1170. Alfred the Philosopher, 
fl. 1174. Jordan Fantosme. 
fl. 1175. Odo of Kent, 
fl. 1175. Odo de Cirington. 
fl. 1160. Roger of Salisbury, 
fl. 1175. Daniel de Merlai. 

1180. John of Salisbury: 

1180. Adam du Petit Pont. 

1184. Girard la Pucelle. 

1186. Bartholomew bishop of Exeter, 
fl. 1184. John de Hauteville. 
fl. 1185. Jocelin of Furness, 
fl. 1180. Benoit de Sainte-Maur. 
fl. 1180. Clement of Lanthony. 
fl. 1180. Robert of Bridlington, 
fl. 1180. Herebert of Bosham. 

1188. Gilbert Foliol. 

1186. Robert Foliot. 

1190. Ranulph de Glanville. 
bef. 1195. Richard of Ely. 
fl. 1174. Thomas of Ely. 

Gervase of Tilbury. 

1193. Richard bishop of London. 

1190. Baldwin archbishop of Canterbury. 

Walter Mapes. 

Robert de Borron. 

Luces de Gast 

Minor writers of the reign of Henry II. 

Serlo. 

Daniel Church, 
fl. 1170. Thomas of Beverley. 

Gualo. 

Hugo Sotevagina. 
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1177* Walter the Grammarian, 
fl. 1180. Odo abbot of Muremund. 
fl. 1185. William, the astronomer. 

Richard abbot of Fountains. 
Albericus de Vere. 
fl. 11G0. William de Wycumb. 

Thomas of Monmouth. 

Nicholas monk of Durham. 
Osbert of Clare, 
fl, 1160. Adalbert of Spalding. 

Radulpli monk of Westminster, 
fl. 1170. Walter Daniel. 

Samson monk of Canterbury, 
fl. 1 171. Robert of Glastonbury. 

Henry of Saltrey. 

1176. Laurence abbot of Westminster. 
1180. Adam the Scot. 

Roger of Forde. 

fl. 11 SO. Walter, monk of St. Alban’s, 
fl. 1180. Philip prior of St. Frideswithe's. 
1191. Adam abbot of Evesham, 


1199. King Richard Coeur-de-Lion. 
fl. 1175. Guernes du Pont de St. Masence. 
Bozun, or Boson. 

Herman. 

Hugh de Rutland. 

Thomas. 

Philip de Reimes, 

Maurice and Peter de Craon. 
Renaud de Hoilande. 

Simon du Fresne, 
fl. 1186. Nigellus Wireker. 

1193. Benedict of Peterborough. 
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d. 1192. Richard of Devizes. 

William Fit*-Stephen, 
1202. Alan of Tewkesbury. 
Roger of Croyland. 
after 1198. Peter of Blois. 

1223. Giraldus Cambrensis. 
Geoffrey de Vinsanf. 
Joseph of Exeter, 
b. 1136. William of Newbury, 
after 1201. Roger de Hoveden. 
fl. 1193. John of Brompton. 

Radulph de Diceto. 
fl. 1200. Richard the Canon. 
1207 . Walter de Coutances. 
Gulielmus Peregrinus. 
Hugh de Hoveden. 

,fl. 1174. Gervase of Canterbury. 
Radulph Niger, 

William of Ramsey. 
William the Clerk. 
Thomas de Bailleul. 
Orm. 

Nicholas de Guildford. 
Layamon. 

1228. Stephen de Langton. 
1228. Gervase bishop of Seez. 
1217. Alexander Neckam. 
fl. 1200. Joscelin de Brakelonde. 
fl. 1210. Gilbertus Anghcus. 
1213. William du Mont. 

William the trouvere. 

2 1 
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Minor writers during the reigns of Rickard I. and John. 
fl. 1214. Geoffrey of ColdinghRin. 

Girard of Cornwall, 
fl. 1193. Nicholas de Walkington. 

Maurice of Wales. 

Maurice of Ford. 

John de St. Omer. 

Adam of Dore. 

Adam of Einesham. 

Robert de Beaufey. 

1220. Alexander le Pargiter. 
fl 1172. John Cumyn. * 

John abbot of Forde. 

1199. Hugh de Nonant. 

Richard the Premonstrensian. 

John of Tilbury. 

Samson abbot of Bury. , 

John of Wallingford, abbot of St. Alban's. 
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Adalbert of Spalding, 319 

Adam of Dm, 468 

Adam of Eineshsm, flourished 1196, 
469 

Adam abbot of Evesham, in 1161, 
322 

Adam du Pei it Pont, died 1180, 
245 

Adam the Scot, died 1180, 322 

Ailmkr prior of Canterbury, died 
1137, 104 

Ailred or Ribvaux, born in 1109, 
1B7, made abbot of Reveaby and 
uf Ricvaux, 188, died in 1166, 
190. Hia character and wurlus, 
190—195 

Alan abbot of Tewkesbury, died in 
1202, 365 

Alberic de Vere, canon of St. 
Oayth’a, 317 

Alexander Keckam, born 1157, 
died 1217, 449, hia works, 450, 
hia poetry, 452—457, hia scientific 
treatises, 457, 438 

Alexander le Pargiter, died 
1220, 469 

Altred, an English writer on sci¬ 
ence, flourished in 1170, 220 

Altrkd or Beverley, the abbre- 
viator of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
155 

Alwin, an English hermit, 47 

Anselm, born at Aosta about 1033, 


49, repairs to Lanfranc at Bee, 50, 
visits England, 51, made arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, 53, hia dis¬ 
putes with king William Rufus, 
54—57,and with Henry 1.57—59, 
died in 1109, his character and 
works, 59—63. Poems on him by 
William of Chester, 67. Eadmer's 
account of his journey from Lyone 
to Rome, 83 

Athelard of Bath, a writer on 
scirnce, flourished 1110—1120, 
94, his travels, 95. his love for the 
Arabian sciences, 96,97. his works, 
98-101 

Baldwin, archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, died 1190, 291 

Bartholomew bishop of Exeter, 
died 1186, 248 

Beavers in England, described by 
Giraldus Cambrensis, 390 

Bucket, Thomas, see Thomas 

Benedict monk of Gloucester, 
lived in 1120, 107 

Benedict of Peterborough, died 
1193, 358 

Benoit de Sainte-Madr, an 
Anglo-Norman poet, flourished 
in 1180,258, his romance of Troy, 
259—261, his chronicle of the 
dukrs of Normandy, 262—264 

Bozbn, an Anglo-Norman poet, 331 
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Brihtooth, abbot of Ely, account of 
hi* death, 281 

Cabadoc of Lancarvan, the histo- 
rian, died about 1154,166 

Cato, tranilatiooi of the Ditticha of, 
123—128 

Cistercian ord -r, founded by Stephen 
Harding, 85 

Citiea of England, characters of the, 
361 

Clbmbnt of Lanthony, author of a 
harmony of the Gospela, flouriahed 
in 1180, 265 

Colman, a monk of Worcester, 46 

Cowcnee, William de, aee William 

Daniel Chubcu, a Latin poet, 313 

Danibl ne Meui.ai, a writer on 
science, flourished in 1175, 327, 
extracts from hia treatise De 
turie itfferionm el ntjieriorum, 
228—230 

Datio, an Anglo-Norman poet, 154 

David, bishop of Bangor, lived in 
1125, 108 

Durham, its site described by Tur¬ 
got, 72 

Eadmkb, the friend and biographer 
of Anselm, died 1124, 80, hia 
writings, 81—83 

Ely, devastations committed there 
by king Stephen, 282 

England, Alexander Neckam's verses 
in praise of, 456 

Enoeh and Elijah, legend relating to 
them, 183 

Ebnulfh, bishop of Rochester, 
author of the Tartut Hoff emit, 
died 1124, 70 

Evibabo, an Anglo-Norman poet, 


author of a translation of Cato's 
Distioha, 123 

Exchequer, old definition of the, 288 

Fabitivs, a writer of lives of saints, 
47 

Fiti-Stbfhen, William, see Wil ¬ 
liam 

Flounce of Worcester, an English 
chronicler, died 1118,73 

Gaimab, see Geoffrey 

Gabnieb, aee Wornser 

GaorrnxY abbot of St. Albans’s, 
died 1146,109 

Gsorrstr of Burton, died 1151,179 

GaorrBxr of Cohimgham, a his¬ 
torian of Durham, died soon after 
1214, 466 

Gboffbey Gaimab, author of a 
metrical Anglo-Norman chronicle 
of England,flourished in 1148, 151 

Gboffbey, dean of Landaff, lived 
in 1120, 107 

Gboffbey of Monmouth, died 
1154, 143. Account of his His¬ 
tory of the Britons, 144—148, 
metrical life of Merlin ascribed to 
him, 148, 149 

Gboffbey Dr. Viksavf, flourished 
under Richard I. 398, his Nova 
Foetria, 398—402 

Gbbland, a mathematical writer, 
flourished in 1083, 16, his treatise 
on the Computus, 17 

Gebabd, archbishop of York, died 
1108, 43 

Gbbvase, of Canterbury, flourished 
in 1184, 419 

Gbbvase, of Chichester, flourished 
in 1170, 217 

Gf.bvase, bishop of Sees, died 1228, 
448 
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Qeevase or Tilbury, 883, account 
of fail Oti* Imperitlia, 384—286, 
dialogue on the Exchequer attri¬ 
buted to him, 386—889 
Gilbertus Anolicub, the firat 
Eugliah medical writer, flouriahed 
in 1810, 461 

Gilbert, archdeacon of Bucking¬ 
ham, died 1189, 108 
Gilbert Crispin, died 1114, a 
disciple of Lanfranc, 68 
Gilbert Foi.idt, bishop of Here¬ 
ford and London, an opponent of 
Bechet, died 1183, 870, his Let¬ 
ters, 278, account of him by 
Guernea du Pont de St. Maxence, 
330 

Gilbkkt, bishop of London (Gil- 
bertus Universalis),died 1134,103 
GiaALDvsC'AHaniKSie, bora abost 
1146, 380, made archdeacon of 
Brecknock, 381, visits Ireland, 
383, recites his Topography of 
Ireland at Oxford, 384, accom¬ 
panies archbishop Baldwin through 
Wales, 385, his disputes with kieg 
John, 387, 388, hia worka de¬ 
scribed, 389—397 
Girard of Cornwall, 466 
Girard la PucsLLR,died 1184,246 
Glanvillk, Ranulph de, see Ra- 
nulpA 

GoorRXY, of Winchester, died 1107, 
a native of Carnbrai, 33, his epi¬ 
grams, 34—36 

Gravitation, doctrine of, understood 
by Alexander Neekam, 458 
Gvalo, a Latin poet, 314 
Gdkrnes do Pont dx St. Max- 
knck, flourished in 1175, 328 
GuiacAxo de Beaulieu, an Anglo- 
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Norman poet, hia history and 
writings, 131 

Gcnoulf, died 1108, made bishop 
of Rochester by lanfranc, 41 
Guy, bishop of Amiens, died about 
1076. Author of a poem on the 
battle of Hastings, 15 

Hamelinus of Veralam, 46 
Hxlys of Winchester, sn Anglo- 
Norman poet who translated Csto’s 
Ditticha, 124 

Hemmixo, subprior of Worcester, 
46 

Henry I. king of England, writing! 

attributed to him, 66 
Henry II. king of England, hia 
character by Peter of Bloia, 375, 
by Giraldus Cambrentis, 391,398, 
by Wiliam of Newbury, 408, by 
Radulph Niger, 423 
Henry of Huntingdon, died after 
1154, 167, bis Latin poems, 169, 
hia history of England, 170—173 
Hrnby of Saltrey, 321 
Hkrebbrt of Bosbam, flourished in 
1188, 269 

Hebebert Losinga, bishop of 
Norwich, died 1119, 75 
Herman, in Anglo-Norman poet 

332 

Hilarius, a Latin poet, disciple of 
Abelard, flouriahed 1125, 91 
Historical writers, Ingulf, 88, Tur¬ 
got, 71, Florence of Worcester, 
73, Eadmer, 80, Simeon of Dur¬ 
ham, 101, Ordericus Titalis, 111, 
William of Malmsbury, 134, Geof¬ 
frey of Monmouth, 143, Gaimar, 
151, Alfred of Beverley, 155, Ca- 
radoc of Laucarvan, 166, Henry 
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of Huntingdon, 167, Hugo Can¬ 
didas, 176, Richard and John of 
Hexham, 184, Allred of Rievaux, 
187. Wace, 205, Jordan Fan- 
tosme, 221, Benoit de Sainte- 
Maur, 253, Thomas and Richard 
of Ely, 280, Benedict of Peter¬ 
borough, 356, Richard of Devises, 
360, Giraldna Cambrensis, 380, 
William of Newbury, 407, Roger 
de Hoveden, 410, John of Bromp- 
ton, 412, Radnlph de Diceto,413, 
Richard the Canon, 415, Gervaae 
of Canterbury, 410, Ranuiph 
Niger, 422, Geoffrey of Colding- 
ham, 466, Girard of Cornwall, 466, 
Nicholas de Wellington, 467 

Homer, medieval notions concerning 
him, 259 

Hugo Candidas, the historian of 
Peterborough, died after 1155,177 

Hugh db Hovbdbn, 419 

Hugh nr. Nonant, died 1199, 471 

Hugh, abbot of Reading, died arch¬ 
bishop of Rouen in 1164, 198 

Hugh db Rutland, an Anglo-Nor¬ 
man poet, 338 

Hugo Sotacvagina, a Latin poet, 
314 

Huntingdon, Henry of, ace Henry 

Ingulf, died 1109, born in Eng¬ 
land, 28, acconnt of him, 29, 
doubts respecting the authenticity 
of his history, 29—31, account of 
his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 32 

John of Brampton, abbot of Jer- 
vaux in 1193,412 

John ofCoruvrall, flourished in 1170, 
215 • 


John, abbot of Forde, 470 
John Cuhyn, flourished 117*, 470 
Jocelin of Furness, flourished In 
1185, 257 

Johannxs Grammaticus, 48 
John db Hauteytllb, flourished 
in 1184, 250, abstract of his Ar- 
chitrenius, 251—256 
John of Hexham, a historian, 
flourished In 1154,184 
John db St. Omsk, a Latin poet, 
467 

John of Salisbury, died 1180, 
230, his acoount of his studies at 
Paris, 231, he retains to England, 

232, his attachment to BecVet, 

233, 234, made bishop of Char¬ 
tres, 235, bis Potycraticue, 236, 
his Eniheticut, 240, bis other 
works, 242, 243 

John of Tilbury, 471 
John of Wslliugford, 471 
Jordan Fantohme, an Anglo-Nor¬ 
man poet and chronicler, 221 
JOSCF.I.IN db Bkabflondk, author 
of a history of the affairs of the mo¬ 
nastery of Bury St. Edmund's, 459 
JtiSEFH of Exeter, the Latin poet, 
402, extracts from bis Trojan War, 
403—405, his AntiocheTs, 405,406 

Lady’s toilette in the twelfth century 
described, 453 

Lanfbanc, born about 1005, died 
1089. His education, p. 1, he 
enters the church, 2, obtains the 
favour of William duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, 5, bis dispute with Bereu- 
garius, <5, made abbot of St. Ste¬ 
phen at Caen, 6, and archbishop 
of Canterbury, 7, hi* character 
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and works, 9—14. Godfrey of 
Winchester's epigram ou Lan- 
franot 36 

Lawrbnck, prior of Durham, a 
Latin poet, died 1154, 160, ab¬ 
stract of his Hypognotticon, 161 — 
164, his other poems, 164,165 
Laursncb, abbot of Westminster, 
died in 1176, 321 

Layamon, the author of the first 
English poetical version of the 
Brut, 439 

Lear, king, Geoffrey of Monmouth's 
history of him, 147 
Lbofric of Brun, an Anglo-Saxon 
writer, 47 

Lucjeh ok Gast, a writer of French 
prose romances, 311 
Lucian of Chester, author of a 
treatise in praise of that city sup¬ 
posed to have been written in 1100, 
36 

Malmesbury, William of, see Wil¬ 
liam 

Mapks, Walter, see Walter 
Maurice dk Craon, a writer of 
songs, 347 

Maurice of Forde, 467 
Maurick, a Welsh Latin poet, 467 
Mkrlai, Daniel de, see Darnel 
Milo Crispin, author of a life of 
Lanfranc, 1 

Moon, Alexander Neckara’a remarks 
on the spots in the, 458 

Nbckam, Alexander, see Alexander 
Nicholas of St. Alban's, flourished 
in 1140,180 

Nicholas of Durham, 318 
Nicholas dk Guildford, an Eng¬ 
lish poet, 438 

Nicholas db Washington, 
flourished in 1193, 467 


48? 

Nicholas, prior of Worcester, died 
1124, 106 

Nigsllds Wium, 351, account 
of hit Speculum SMtonm, 354— 
357 

Norfolk, poem again at the people of, 
466 

Ono sb Cirington, a writer of 
Feblee, flourished in 1175, 226 

Oso of Kent, abbot of Battle, 
flourished in 1175,224 

Ono abbot of Muremund, flourished 
in 1180,315 

Oliveb of Malmahury, an astrono¬ 
mer, 18 

Ordericur Vitai.ib, born in 1075, 
died after 1143, 111, account of 
hia historical work, 112—115 

Okm, the author of a harmony of 
the Gospela in English verse, 436 

08BERN of Canterbury, died about 
1100, a writer of sainta’ liven, 26 

Osbkrn of Glonceater, flourished in 
1150, 158 

Okbert of Clare, prior of West¬ 
minster, 319 

Osmond, bishop of Salisbury, died 
1099, author of the liturgy ad Kama 
Sarum, 23 

Parrot, Alexander Neckam’s verses 
ou it, 455 

Peter or Bloir, died after 1198. 
366, his life, 367—369, bis literary 
character, 370, his Canlilena, 372, 
extracts from his letters, 373— 
376. Account of hia other works, 
377—379 

Petek de Craon, a writer of songs, 
347 

Philip, prior of St. Frideawithe's, 
flourished in 1180, 322 

Philip ns Reimer, an Anglo-Nor¬ 
man poet, 344 
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Philip ds Thaux, an Anglo-Nor¬ 
man poet, flourished In 1 ISO, 86. 
His /tore da* creators* and t*a- 
Hore, 87, 88 

Poets, Lstin, Guy bishop of Amiens, 
15, Thomas archbishop of York, 
24, Godfrey of Winchester, 33, 
William of Chester, 66, Reginald 
of Canterbury, 77, Hilarins, 91, 
Laurence of Durham, 160, Henry 
of Huntingdon, 167, Richard of 
Worcester, 180, John of Salisbury, 
240, John de Hauteville, 250, 
Walter Mapes, 307, Serio, 312, 
Daniel Church, 313, Thomas of 
Beverley, it. Gualo, 314, Hugo 
Sotaevagina, ib. Simon du Fresne, 
350, NigcQns Witcher, 351, Gl- 
raldns Cambrenris, 392, Geoffrey 
de Vinsauf, 398, Joseph of Exeter, 
402, Alexander Neckam, 452, 
Maurice the Welshman and Mau¬ 
rice of Forde, 467, John de St. 
Omer, 467, Adam of Dorc, 488 

Poets, Anglo-Norman, Philip de 
Thann, 86, Tnrold, 120, Everard 
and Helya of Winchester, 123, 
Samson de Nantenfl, 129, Guiscard 
de Beaulieu, 131, Gaimar and 
David, 151, Wace, 205, Jordan 
Fantoame, 221, Benoit de Sainte- 
Maur, 258, King Richard I., 324, 
Guernes du Pont de St. Maxence, 
328, Bozun, 331, Herman, 332, 
Hugh de Rutland 338, Thomas, 
340, Philip de Reimea, 344, Mau¬ 
rice end Peter de Craon, 347, Re- 
naud de Hoilande, 348, Simon du 
Ftoene, 349, William the Clerk, 
426, Thomas de Baiileul, 434, 
William, 454 

Poets, English, Ora, 436, Nicholas 
de Guildford, 438, Layamon, 439 


Radclph. archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, died 1122,105 

Radclph sx Dicbto, flouriehed in 
1200,413 

Radulph dk Dunstable, e monk 
of St Albnn'i, flourished in 1170, 
212, hie metrical lift of St. Alban, 
214 

Radulph Nisxr, u partisan of 
Becket, 422 

Radulp, monk of Westminster, 
320 

Ranulph deGlanville, died 1190, 
275, hia treatise on English lav, 
277—279 

Reginald of Canterbury, flourished 
in 1112, 77, hie Latin poems, 78, 
79 

Reginald of Durham, flourished in 
1165,196 

Renaud oe Hoilande, a writer of 
songs, 348 

Ri ce march u a, bishop of St David's, 
died 1096,45 

Rica and 1. king of England, died 

1199, bispoema, 324—327 

Richard the Canon, flourished in 

1200, 415 

Richard of Devizes, flourished .in 
1191,360 

Ricbarjd op Elv, a chronicler, 281 

Richard, monk of Fountains, 316 

Richard of Hexham, the historian, 
flouriehed in 1143, 184 

Richard, bishop of London, died 
in 1198,287 

Richard, abbot of the order of 
Prdmontrd, 471 

Richard of Worcester, a Latin 
poet, 180 

Robert de Beauvet, 469 

Robert de Borron, e writer of 
French prose romances, 310 
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Robert of Bridlington, 268 

Robert of Cricklade, prior of St. 
Frideswide's in 1159, 186 

Robert Foliot, bishop of Here* 
ford, 274 

Robert, bishop of Hereford, died 
1095, called Robert us Losings, 
18, hi«? friendship for bishop Wul- 
stan, 19, his reputation as a man 
of science, 20 

Robert of Glastonbury, made abbot 
in 1171,321 

Robert de Melon, bishop of Here¬ 
ford, died in 11G7, 200, the foun¬ 
der of a sect in the university of 
Faria, 201, extract from his Sum - 
ma, 202 

Robert lb Poule, flourished in 
1150, 182 

Robert de Rf.tinks, an astrono¬ 
mical writer who studied among 
the Arabs, and flourished in 1143* 
116, his translation of the Koran 
and other winks, 117—119 

Robert of Salop, flourished in 
1140, 179 

Roger of Croyland, 36G 

Roger of Pordr, 322 

Roger of Hereford, an English 
mathematician, flourished in 1170, 
218 

Roger de Hoveden, died after 
1201,410 

Roger In fans, a writer on the 
Compotes, flourished 1124, 89 

Roger of Salisbury, flourished in 
1160, 227 

Roncev&ux, the romance of, 120— 
123 

SiBwuur, an Anglo-Saxon traveller 
to the Holy Land in 1102, 37, his 
description of a Storm, 40 
VOL. II. 


Salisbury, John of, see John 
Samson, abbot of Bury, 471 
Samson of Canterbury, 320 
Samson de Nanteuil, an Anglo- 
Norman poet, who translated the 
proverbs of Solomon, 129 
Schools, of Lanfranc at Avranches, 
2, and at Bcc, 4, of Athelard, 94, 
95, William de Conches, com¬ 
plaint of the degenerated state of 
the schools, 174, the school of 
Robert de Melon at Pans, 201, 
John of Salisbury's account of his 
studies in the schools of Paris, 
231, John de Hautcville's account 
of the PariM&n scholars, 253,254, 
Nigellus W ircktT'a account of the 
English scholars at Paris, 356 
Fit* -Stephen's account of the 
school at London, 3G4, school at 
Dunstable, 449, school of William 
du Mont at Lincoln, 463 
Scientific writers, Gerland, 16, Ro¬ 
bert bishop of Hereford, 18, 
Gerard archbishop of York, 44, 
Philip de Tbaun, 8G, Roger Infans, 
89, Athelard of Bath, 94, Robert 
de Retines, 116, W illiam de Con¬ 
ches, 173, Roger of Hereford. 218, 
Alfred, 220, Daniel de Merlai, 227 
Serlo, several writers of this name, 
312 

Simeon of Durham, an historical 
w'riter, died soon after 1129, 101 
Simon du Frekne, the friend of 
Giraldus Cambrensis, 349 
Stephen Harding, the founder of 
the Cistercian order, died 1134,85 
Stephen de Langton, archbishop 
of Canterbury, died 1236, 442, his 
disputes with king John and with 
the pope, 443, 444, his literary 

2 K 
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works, 444—446. his sermon on 
Bale Mix, 446 

Stephen of Whitby, died 1112,110 
Suloard, a monk of Westminster 
abbey, of which he wrote a his¬ 
tory, 45 

TestueRofetuis, compiled by bishop 
Ernulph, 80 

Thaun, Philip de, see Philip 
Thomas, author of the metrical ro¬ 
mances of Horn and Tristan, 340 
Thomas de Baillbul, an Anglo- 
Norman poet, 434 

Thomas of Bayeux, archbishop of 
York, died *114, 109 
Thomas Bjrcket, archbishop of 
Canterbury, died 1170, 203, his 
epistles, 204, writers of his life: 
Gervase of Chichester, 217, John of 
Salisbury, 242, Herebcrt of Bos- 
ham, 269, Guernes du Pont de St. 
Maxence, 328, William Fitz-Ste- 
phen, 362, Alan of Tewkesbury, 
365, Roger of Croyland, 366 
Thomas of Beverley, flourished in 
1170, 313 

Thomas of Ely, a chronicler, 280 
Thomas of Ercildoune, 343 
Thomas of Monmouth, monk of 
Norwich, 318 

Thomas, archbishop of York, died 
1100, a native of Bayeux, re-built 
York cathedral, 24, his poetical 
writings, 25 

Thurstan, archbishop of York, died 
1140, 109 

Toledo, description of a remarkable 
fountain there, 229 
Turgot, prior of Durham, died 1115, 
71, his history of Dnrham, 72 
Turold, author of the Anglo-Nor¬ 
man metrical romance of Ronce- 
vaux, 120 


| Wace, the Anglo-Norman poet and 
chronicler, died after 1171, 205, 
his Homan de Brut, 207, the Ro¬ 
man de Hou , 208, his other works, 
210 

Walter, monk of St. Alban’s, flou¬ 
rished in 1180, 322 

Walter de Co ut an cf.s, archbishop 
of Rouen, died in 1207, 416, cha¬ 
racter of him given by John de 
Hauteville, 251 

Walter, Daniel, monk of Rie- 
vaux, 320 

Walter theGrammarion, died 1177, 
315 

Walter Mates, lived under Henry 
II. 295, account of his treatise De 
Nvgis ('ariaHum, 298—303, his 
Romances in Anglo-Norman, 303 
—305, his hostility to the monks, 
305, 306, Latin poems attributed 
to him, 307—310, his epigram in 
answer to Giraldus Cambrensis, 
393 

Warnikr, or Gaknikr, monk of 
Westminster, 18 

Welsh, anecdotes of the, 302 

William, a trouvere of the twelfth 
century, 464 

William of St. Alban’s, flourished 
in 1170, 213 

William of Chester, a Latin poet, 
flourished in 1110, 67 

William the Clerk, flourished in 
11H5, 316 

William the Clerk, an Anglo-Nor¬ 
man poet in the reign of John, 426, 
his Bestiary, 426—430, Le Besant 
deDieu, 430—432, the romance of 
Frejus, 432 

William de Conches, a scientific 
writer, died after 1154, 173 
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William bishop of Durham, died 
1096, a native of Bayou, 21 
William FiTZ-SraraiN, the bio. 

graphcr of Becket, 362 
William or Malmesbury, the 
historian, flourished in 1140,134, 
his works, 135—142, hit reflec. 
tions on the battle of Hastings, 
138, 139 

William on Mont, died 1213, 
chancellor of Lincoln, 463 


, William of Neabury, bom 1136 
S died 1208, 407 

{ William of Peterborough! Aou- 
! riflhed in 1168, 203 
William the Pilgrim (Gulitlnut 
Peregrinus) 419 

William of Ramsay, lived in the 
reign of John, 424 

i William of Rievaux, died 1146,180 
* William be Wycomb, prior of 
Lanthony, 317 
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